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A PENNSYLVANIA “FISHING BEE.” 

WHEN the owner of a dam near St. Augustine, Pa., 
resolved upon draining it the other day, two enterprising 
citizens saw in the event vast fishing possibilities, and by 
contract acquired the purchase, upon payment of $75. 
They then sold for $2 each tickets “good for one share in 
the fishing party to be held at Andrew Carel’s Dam near 
St. Augustine.” Several hundred ticket holders and their 
friends gathered at the rendezvous on August 24, a piece 
of the breast of the dam was knocked away, wire netting 
having been placed across the opening, and the scene that 
followed “beggared description.” As told in the Johns- 
town Tribune: “Men and boys armed with seines and 
gig spears, and even clubs, rushed into the water, killing 
and capturing by hundreds the fish and eels which lay in 
a great squirming mass in the bottom of the stream. The 
‘fun’ lasted for hours before the ‘sportsmen,’ literally ex- 
hausted with the exertion of landing their catch, rested 
from their labors and set about dividing the prey.” ‘The 
fish, which had been thrown about promiscuously on the 
ground as soon as killed, were gathered into forty-two 
piles, and the promoters of the “bee” had just about com- 
pleted the allotment of the heaps to various sub-divisions 
of the party when the crowd was thrown into sudden 
consternation by the appearance of Fish Warden Spang- 
ler. There was a frantic rush to escape recognition, but 
most of the “prominent citizens present” had already been 
identified by the representative of the law, and as further 
evidence, there were the cards attached to the several heaps 
ot fish giving the names of the owners. The participants 
are liable to prosecution under several provisions of the 
law; arrests and fines have followed, and more are to 
come. As a case of wholesale fish law violation and 
wholesale collecting of fines, the Carel Dam bee is with- 
out a precedent, 


SMOKE AND SMELL, 


A Brooktyn court has held that a section of the Sani- 
tary Code which forbids the owner of a building to allow 
smoke to escape from it is unreasonable because in restraint 
of trade and against public policy, and is void. “The mere 
permitting of harmless smoke to come out of a chimney 
cannot be made a crime,” said the court. “Such an or- 
dinance as this, if literally and strictly enforced, would 
close every manufacturing establishment in this vicinity. 
Of course, it is well within the power of the Board of 
Health to prevent the use of soft coal or the burning of 
any noxious thing creating a nuisance or interfering with 
the health of the public, but this is no such ordinance.” 

This whole subject of smoke and smells in the neigh- 
borhood of human habitations presents very complicated 
problems which are extremely difficult of solution. On 
the one hand are vast business interests represented by a 
thousand and one factories giving forth more or less 
dreadful and noxious stenches, and on the other hand are 
the great collections of humanity, where the air should be 
pure and healthful. The two are bound together, and 
they have been accepted as a necessary combination. This 
has come about because the factory and the town have 
naturally developed and grown with corresponding pace 
together. A new factory means more people to be sup- 
ported by it, and to live convenient to it. A growing 
town means more people to work in more factories and 
larger facilities for manufacturing. The two have pro- 
gressed together thus naturally, and communities have 
acquiesced in the conditions, until now the average city 
has the curse of factory-polluted air so firmly attached 
to it that reform would be most difficult. 

Nevertheless this conjunction of smoke and gas and 
fume exhaling districts and residence centers is 
radically wrong in principle; and like every artificial con- 
dition that ig radically wrong, it may be remedied when- 
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ever public sentiment shall be aroused to the requisite 
stage. 

The factory smoke and stench nuisance is firmly estab- 
lished only because public indifference has permitted its 
growth. There are, to be sure, certain weak and nullified 
statutes, like the Sanitary Code section which a Brooklyn 
justice has just made light of; but there is no strong and 
adequate law backed up by a healthy public sentiment. 
As conditions exist to-day, there is nothing in legal pro- 
hibition nor in public reprobation to halt the projector of 
a stench-exhaling factory in a place where it may make 
miserable the days or nights of a thousand people. But 
to accept this as a permanent condition of things is to be- 
lieve that the community is not growing wiser; that our 
children will be satisfied to endure the conditions we 
abhor but have not the wit to rid ourselves of; and that 
the public comfort and the individual citizen’s inalienable 
right to pure air in his home and his surroundings are 
never to be vindicated. The general sanitary conditions 
of our day are vastly superior to those of the past; the 
conditions of the future will be better than those of to- 
day, and the improvement will, we may be confident, in- 
clude the air of great cities. 








ABOUT ADVERTISING. 


CoMPARATIVELY few people appear to understand the 
great interest attaching to this subject—one of the most 
important elements of commercial success. If we think 
about it at all, we are likely to imagine that the concern 
whose goods are described is the one chiefly interested in 
any advertisement, but a little consideration will show 
that this cannot be the case, for unless the combined in- 
terest by individuals at large at least equals that of the 
advertiser, his advertising will not pay, and he will lose 
money and stop. 

It has often been said that judicious advertising is the 
key to business success. This is no doubt true, but the 
qualification is most important; the advertising must be 
judicious, A periodical may introduce the advertiser to 
just the public he wishes to reach, but unless he has 
something to say to that public which will interest it, his 
advertising will profit him nothing. Given, however, a 
good medium, good articles to be described, and good 
judgment in describing them, and the result of his advertis- 
ing is not doubtful. The advertiser will receive from the 
public he reaches far more money than he has paid for his 
advertising space. 

We have weekly in the Forest AND STREAM examples 
of this sort, where dealers in goods of various kinds have 
advertised them each week for ten, fifteen, twenty or 
thirty years without a break. Keen, hard-headed business 
men do this because it pays them—because it is as neces- 
sary for them to let the public know what it is they have 
to sell as it for them to have a place to sell it in. The 
expense of advertising is as necessary to them as the ex- 
pense of rent. No matter how good an article may be, it 
can have no considerable sale unless the public knows of 
its existence, 

Moreover, people do not consider, understand or 
believe statements made to them once or twice only. 
In the rush of every-day life a statement or a 
name read but once is at once forgotten, but read ten or a 
hundred or a thousand times, it becomes familiar, is 
accepted as fact, and unconsciously has its effect on our 
actions. The successful advertiser reckons on this 
familiar principle of human nature, and keeps the name of 
his articles before the public. Little children know of 
Pears soap, Sapolio, the Golddust Twins and Quaker 
oats almost as soon as they can talk, and when the time 
comes to make purchases, this long familiarity with a 
name inevitably—if perhaps unconsciously— makes itself 
felt. 

Advertising costs money, and it is only the article 
which possesses real merit that can stand heavy advertis- 
ing. Although, by attractive advertisements, people may 
be beguiled for a time into purchasing some inferior arti- 
cle, no amount of advertising will create a permanent de- 
mand for something that is worthless. It is the good 
things which survive in the struggle of competition, be- 
cause the poor things—though they may start off with a 
rush—ultimately cease to sell and the money needed to 
pay for advertising fails to come in. 

On the part of business men who have given but casual 





thought to the subject of advertising, there is often little 
apparent comprehension of its possible effects. They 
sometimes appear to think that the handing over of their 
copy to a periodical to print, and then paying its bills is 
all that they have to do, while, in fact, much more is re- 
quired. Unless the advertiser gives to his announce- 
ments the same intelligent thought that he does to other 
branches of his business,-he cannot expect to receive the 
full returns to which his expenditure of money should 
entitle him. Absolute neglect of his advertising may re- 
sult in its absolute failure, no matter how excellent the 
goods that he has to sell, or how effective the medium 
he uses to declare their worth; while, on the other hand, 
thought and study over the method of advertising will be 
likely to bring him, without the use of additional capital, 
returns far in excess of anything to which he has been 
accustomed. 

It is manifestly to the advantage of a periodical pub- 
lishing advertisements that those who use its columns for 
that purpose should receive adequate returns for the sums 
paid to it. Unless the advertiser feels pretty confident 
that he is receiving from his sales more money than he 
pays the periodical, he is likely to recognize that he is 
playing a losing game, and to stop advertising. But it 
must be remembered, as already said, that the periodical 
cannot do the whole work; the duties of advertiser and 
periodical are reciprocal. Both must work together for 
the common end—success to the advertiser. 








REBUILDING THE EARTH. 


Mr. JAQues has chosen for his paper on irrigation a 
title which is sufficiently striking to attract attention and 
yet may defeat its purpose by exaggerating any actual 
task to which the people of this country might address 
themselves with a reasonable expectation of accomplish- 
ing its fulfillment. We may not “rebuild the earth,” but 
we might “rebuild” little bits of it. Here and there on the 
expanse of the continent, bits have been rebuilt. Cali- 
fornia has made over immense tracts of desert into fruit- 
ful acres. The Southwest is piece by piece, fraction by 
fraction, being transformed from arid waste to blooming 
fertility. Mr. Jaques, if we understand his plea, would 
not have irrigation enterprises limited to that area recog- 
nized as desert lands. He argues for a storage of the 
waters everywhere; that the supply may be conserved for 
use as required. He would rebuild the watersheds of the 
New England hills as well as those of the prairies of the 
West. 


MAny a man who has knocked about the Northwest 
coast in old times will feel a pang of regret to learn of 
the death of Capt: Michael A. Healy, best known as Healy 
of the Bear. He commanded this Revenue cutter for a 
number of years, and made an annual cruise to Point Bar- 
row in the Arctic Ocean, the northernmost settlement in 
United States territory. On this voyage it was his cus- 
tom to stop at the various Esquimaux settlements in 
Alaska to learn the condition of these people, in whom he 
took the greatest interest. They were devoted to him. 
When gold was discovered in Alaska, he predicted the 
ruin to the native population, which swiftly followed. 
Captain Healy was a man of most kindly heart, and at the 
same time of the greatest daring and most dogged deter- 
mination. He was born in Georgia in 1839. 


Tue Mandans of the Upper Missouri visited by Henry 
were pictured by George Catlin twenty years later. Dur- 
ing the intervening period there had been no influence to 
change the tribe in its life and customs. The drawings 
by Catlin give a graphic representation of the Indians in 
their villages. The buffalo dance, the horse racing and 
various other aspects of Indian life are depicted in the 
“Letters,” from which we have reproduced the illustra- 
tions given to-day. 


A system of wireless telegraphy has been devised for 
use in the Rocky Mountains to signal forest fires. Sta- 
tions will be established at various points where expert 
observers will be stationed to give warning whenever 
a fire breaks out, and to summon help. The first experi- 
mental stations will be established in the Black Hills, 








Are Anglers Born or Made? 


WE who have to do with anglers are accustomed to 
hear that fishermen, like other great men, are born, not 


made. That a man takes to angling as an eel to wrig- 
gling—because he has to. That he fishes because he can- 
not help it. That he is made of clay just a little different 
from cther and less favored mortals. That his love for 
the wildness of nature is of a different and more irre- 
sistible kind than that of his neighbors and friends. Every 
book, essay, and poem on angling or anglers reflects this 
view. Anyone who is familiar with such literature, or 
who comes frequently in contact with fishermen, will 
@etify that I have not misstated the case. 


Having heard this asserted so often and so positively, 
and having seen it lived up to so faithfully, I had come to 
believe it implicitly, although I have sometimes wondered 


if those who had to fish, who could not help it, continued 
their enforced sport if transported to the desert of 
Sahara, or if landed by a mischance in the penitentiary. 
Until lately, however, no real doubt ever entered my 
mind. Now I am become a skeptic, and the tale that fol- 
lows is largely responsible for the change. 

One spring there came, I am told, a new parson to a 
parish in a quiet Ohio town. I do not know that there 
was anything especially remarkable about the new parson, 
except his pleasant, cordial manner, and the air of robust 
health and vigor that surrounded him. Neither do I 
know that there was anything particularly worthy of note 
in the quiet town to which he came. It was just an or- 
dinary town—there are thousands such—a_ prosperous 
business community; the men attending to their work, to 
their families, to politics, to their churches. Ordinary, 
every-day men and women they were, apparently well 
contented with the quiet lives they led. It is related that 
all, both men and women, were pleased with the new 
parson; his cordial manner and undoubted interest in 
them taking them by storm. The fact that the first ques- 
tion he asked was about the fishing in the vicinity, and 
the second concerning the anglers in the town, failed to 
arouse either wonder or suspicion. 

Perhaps you will have surmised that the parson was an 
angler. He was; an enthusiastic, inveterate, heart-and- 
soul angler—one of the kind who fish because they have 
to, because they cannot help it. He had grown up in a 
mountain town in Pennsylvania, where the principal in- 
terest of life appeared to be fishing; where the streams 
were filled with trout, the river with bass, various runs 
and creeks and dams and canals with pike and catfish and 
eels, and where there was something to catch all the year 
round; where people who knew asserted that there were 
more men who loved fishing, and more women who hated 
it than in any other town in the State, and where the 
honor paid to a good angler was greater than that ac- 
corded to the President. The parson’s principal and far 
most precious impedimenta, if the truth had been known, 
consisted of the various angling implements his means 
had permitted him to buy, or his friends had been per- 
suaded to give him. Before accepting his new charge, he 
had made diligent inquiry and had learned that it was 
situated in the midst of a good fishing country, and that 
its streams were accessible, and likely to be all that the 
heart of an angler could desire. No one ever said that 
this and not the opportunities and emoluments offered 
was the real reason he accepted the charge, but it cer- 
tainly did not move him to refuse it. 7 

As I said, one of the first things he did on arriving at 
his new home was to make inquiries on this vital point, 
but nobody knew anything about it. As to fishermen— 
there was one old. fellow who lived somewhere around 
who did fish sometimes somewheres, and this fact alone 
seemed sufficient to condemn him in the eyes of the per- 
son who furnished the information. The parson was not 
discouraged, but pursued his inquiries, ran down the man 
who fished, and learned that he had not been misinformed 
as to the character of the streams, and that he had evi- 
dently fallen on his feet. 

Now what happened? The parson proceeded to indulge 
in his favorite sport in the open and flagrant way to 
which he had always been accustomed. He haunted the 
streams during his leisure hours and became accustomed 
to their peculiarities. He carried home large strings of 
bass, right through the public streets, stopping at store 
doors and the porches by the way to show them with the 
usual pride of the successful angler. He made presents 
of fish to various parishioners, and sent them as dainties 
to the sick and convalescent of his flock. He wore the 
usual disreputable garb of the angler in the usual shame- 
less way. He openly arranged his work so as to get off 
when conditions were right. He told endless stories of 
his good and bad days to audiences that gradually became 
appreciative. He showed his store of tackle, and ex- 
plained its merits and demerits to whomsoever he could 
persuade to examine it; lent his sporting literature, books 
and magazines, to whoever cared to borrow them; in- 
structed the small boys of the village how to obtain bait. 
In short, behaved toward the fishing in the frank and 
open manner to which he had been accustomed in the 
Pennsylvania town aforementioned, where everybody 
masculine fished, more or less. 

It is useless to deny that at first the inhabitants of the 
staid Ohio village, particularly those connected with the 
parson and his church, were scandalized and alarmed, 
looking at each other and wondering what sort of man 


this was. But the parson proved as ardent in his work 
as in his play, and little room was found for criticism in 
that quarter, and soon signs of the spread of the con- 
tagion became apparent. First a few of the younger and 
rasher of the men of the village took to attiring them- 
selves in their oldest clothes and—rather shamefacedly, 
to be sure—following the parson through the streets with 
fishing rods over their shoulders and bait buckets in their 
hands. That they also began to follow him into his 
church and to aid him in various ways—just as shame- 
facedly, be it added—perhaps made the observers more 
lenient in their judgment. Soon these young men, too, 
began to bring back strings of bass, stopping to show 
them and to relate the manner of their capture. And the 
shamefacedness disappeared. The town gradually fell 
into line. The demands for tackle—rods, lines, bait 
buckets, hooks, flies, reels, etc.—so increased that various 
stores added this department to their stock. Old and 
worn out clothes took on a fictitious value; book stores 
added sporting literature to their lines; in fact, before 
many years the village became thoroughly infected. 
Wives and mothers became experts at making minnow 
nets for catching bait, and the youngsters at using them. 
The men came to know a good fishing yarn when they 
heard it. The newspapers gave advice freely on the sub- 
ject. One favorite and never old subject of conversation 
became the prospects as they related to the fishing. The 
book stores displayed the latest publications; new sporting 
goods attracted immediate attention, and wives no longer 
worried over what they should give their husbands. In- 
deed, in time, the most flattering gift a man could send 
to his Congressman or to his sweetheart came to be an 
unusually fine mess of fish. 

To show how thoroughly inoculated the community 
became, it hardly needs the story that was told and cur- 
rently believed during the later years of the parson’s life; 
told, be it added, with only a smile and a shake of the 
head by even the most conscientious of the parson’s flock. 
It was said that when he contemplated holding service 
at certain outlying schoolhouses, where he had become 
one of the bright spots in the people’s lives, the privilege 
of accompanying him was greatly appreciated. These 
schoolhouses were almost all built on the banks of some 
of the streams. The parson usually went on a week day 
and held the service in the afternoon. The man who went 
along was not expected, so it was said, to attend service, 
but to spend the time in getting the tackle ready, and the 
bait caught, and he was always required to keep in plain 
view from the windows of the little building, so that the 
parson could keep an eye on him and see that he played 
fair. If the man was unable to resist the temptation and 
started to fish, the parson’s final “Amen!” was said to 
follow so quickly that the congregation would have been 
startled had they not, too, had an eye out of the window, 
and known the state of affairs. 

Thus was the town transformed from a quiet, slow- 
going village into a community of men who, according 
to the parson, actually enjoyed life. This character it is 
said to preserve unto this day. 

A second generation has appeared since then. These 
latter, I am told, regard themselves as true anglers—as 
men who fish because they have to, because they can’t 
help it. They exhibit all the characteristics of the true 
angler. But, knowing what I do, I cannot help asking 
myself, are these claims reasonable? Does this case up- 
set the delightful fallacy of the angler as to his heaven- 
sent prerogative, or does it not? In short, are anglers 
born or made? Justina JoHNSON. 


Boyhood Days in Illinois. 


My boyhood home was a pioneer farm in northwestern 
Illinois, my parents having settled there in 1847. The 
nearest town was on the Mississippi River, at least fifteen 
miles away. Our house was on the rolling prairie, but 
a quarter of a mile south you entered the hazel bushes; 
then came the burr oaks and black jacks, then the mighty 
white oaks, black oaks, hickories, hackberries, walnuts, 
butternuts, buckeyes, etc., stretching away for five miles 
south, and extending from east to west for fifty miles at 
least. That timber was a wilderness that remained un- 
settled until after the Civil War. The various streams 
ran from east to west with that line of timber and 
emptied into the Mississippi River. Only a half mile 
south of our house was the first stream, called Pike Run. 
Whether this stream was named after the great pathfinder, 





- Zebulom M. Pike, or on account of the kind of fish caught 


there in the early days, I do not know; but that pike 
were very plentiful in it during the fifties I know to be 
a fact. There are no fish in Pike Run now, and the run 
only runs after a heavy rain. 

My first fishing excursion took place in June, 1857, 
when I was not quite eight years old. After my father 
and my Uncle Tom, who lived with us, had plowed corn 
all day, they decided to go to Pike Run that night and 
fish by moonlight. Some one had told my uncle that the 
fish bit well at night, and he was anxious to try it. I 
was told that I could not go, but must go to bed, but as 
both the men were going, and there was no other person 


* about the place who cared to sit on me, I arrived at the 


run almost as soon as the men. Father had crossed the 
run and taken up a good position on the other side, and 
Uncle Tom had climbed out on a leaning tree that reached 
clear across the stream, and they soon had their lines in 


‘ 





the water and were quietly waiting for bites. There were 
a great many strange sounds down on the ground where 
I was—owls hooting and screeching, frogs croaking, and 
once in a while a stick would break, as though some large 
animal had stepped upon it, and I soon felt very spooky; 
so I climbed up and out on the leaning tree close to Uncle 
Tom, right over the middle of the creek, and laid myself 
out at full length along the body of the tree, with my 
arms around it, and in this position watched and waited 
for developments. I had no intention of going to sleep, 
but I waked up just as I landed on my back and sank 
in four feet of very chilly water. Father fished me out, 
and held a very animated conversation with me for a few 
minutes, and then we all went home. As my clothes 
consisted of not over a-yard and a half of check hickory, 
4 was about dry when I got home, and as Uncle Tom said 
that nothing but suckers would bite at night, and that we 
would go again soon in daylight, I went to bed happy. 

A few days later the prairie breakers came to do some 
breaking for my father, and they had eight yoke of oxen 
and a monstrous big plow that had a pole along the top 
of it that was used to regulate the depth of the furrow, 
and about the first thing they asked about, was where 
they could get some good whip-stocks. I was on deck in 
a minute, and went with one of them to the run, where we 
cut a good supply of young hickories from twelve to fif- 
teen feet long, as straight as arrows, very slim and wil- 
lowy, and to one of these they fastened the whip-lash, 
which was made out of platted or twisted leather, and 
was ten to twelve feet long, and to this was attached a 
buckskin cracker on the end, about a foot and a half long; 
and I noticed that when the driver would knock a fly off a 
steer’s rump, that he would bow his back away up and 
twist himself almost out of the yoke, and seem to want to 
pull the whole load himself for a few minutes; and if 
either of these men crossed the plains in the early days, 
I can tell how the Indians learned to swear. When the 
prospectors crossed the plains in 1860, bound for Pike’s 
Peak, if they met an Indian and asked him how many 
teams he had met on the road, he would hold up two or 
three fingers and say, “Whoa haw gaw dams,” meaning so 
many teams of oxen. 

A few days after the prairie breakers came, they took a 
notion that there were young wolves in one of the dens 
near our house, and concluded to dig them out, so when 
one morning Uncle Tom reported to them that the old 
mother wolf had gone out for a walk they went at it, and 
after digging for a while one of them slid down into the 
den and handed out the young wolves, eight or nine of 
them, not much larger than kittens, and Uncle Tom 
knocked them on the head. While the men were digging 
for the wolves, my father had walked down to the den, 
with the old Kentucky rifle on his arm, to watch the fun, 
as I supposed; and while I was intently examining the 
young wolves, the rifle cracked, and the old mother wolf, 
who had just looked over the brow of the hill, was kick- 


ing her last, with a little round hole in the center of her 
forehead. 





One bright October morning in the fall of that same 
year, we were all getting ready to ride eight miles in the 
big lumber wagon to visit one of my grandfathers, when 
we noticed a drove of deer on the next ridge, not a quar- 
ter of a mile from our house. Some were lying down 
and the others standing around in lazy contentment, when 
suddenly there was a scramble and a race. Two or three 
big prairie wolves had come down the hollow and started 
after the deer, and it was a pretty sight to see those deer 
jump the high board fence on the east side of our place, 
one at a time, and make for the woods south of us. The 
fence had only three boards, but they were the three upper 
ones, the two lower boards of all fences having been 
left off until after the repeal of the hog law some years 
later. The wolves went under the fence, and soon all dis- 
appeared in the woods. The sight of deer and wolves 
was quite common in those days, but that was the only 
time I ever saw the one chasing the other. 

One cold, blustering morning a little later, one of the 
children had been looking out of the window and reported 
that there was a strange dog looking through the fence. 
Father told us to keep still, and he took down the old rifle 
from its hooks on the wall, then opened the door very 
quietly three or four inches, poked the gun out, and almost 
instantly there was a sharp report and the strange dog— 
that turned out to be a big timber wolf—rolled over dead. 
I made an inspection and found that same small round 
hole in the center of the forehead, and I do not remember 
to have ever examined an animal—hog, beef, or anything 
else, that my father shot that did not have that little round 
hole just in the center of its forehead. That old rifle 
shot a very small ball, pot less than sixty to the pound, 
and the stock ran the whole length of the barrel, and it 
was nearly six feet long. It afterwards became a close 


companion of mine in many an outing in the woods and 
fields. 





The next summer I began to make excursions into the 
woods, and as the summer advanced they became more 
frequent and extended. One day about the first of July 
I made a trip of more than three miles from home, and 
found a place in the timber where nearly all the trees had 
been cut, the wood hauled away, and nothing left but the 
stumps. This was a “hooking quarter.” F capeat that 
many young men of to-day never heard of a 


hooki 
quarter, ae 


There were many of them in western Illinois in 
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the early days. It was generally a well timbered quarter 
section of land whose owner lived back east, or it be- 
longed to some estate, or at least there was no owner or 
agent in the neighborhood to look after it, and for some 
of these reasons stealing timber from it was considered 
safer than from other lands in the same wood, and when 
once a quarter had acquired the name of hooking quarter, 
people went to it for timber as though they owned it, or it 
at least was public property; and these quarters were 
usually entirely denuded of their timber before any of the 
adjoining timber was touched. 

ut to me at that time it was quite a sight to see a 
whole quarter of land denuded of its timber. But it made 
a grand place to spend my time. It was full of sunshine, 
birds, and flowers. I found a log seat and from this 
watched the birds and the squirrels. Then a wild turkey 
led her brood of young ones out into the sunshine, and 
in plain sight they skirmished for their dinner. A doe 
and a spotted fawn came out of the shadows of the wood, 
and while the doe cropped the blades of grass made sweet 
by sun and dew, the fawn played about her, jumping over 
low stumps and logs or little piles of brush. A pheasant 
came out and ran along a log to the other end, like a 
minstrel coming on the stage, and there he drummed, then 
shook himself and flew away, and a brown thrasher in the 
nearest tree said, “Look there, look there; come here, 
come here; what’s the matter?” And although this place 
was more than three miles from home, it became a 
favorite place, in which I spent many long and glorious 
days. On all these excursions I had one companion—a 
dog. His name was Watch. He was a very large brindle 
dog, with very heavy head and jaws, and his match did 
not roam the woods. He was very quiet, always attend- 
ing to his own business, and his business was nearly 
always with me; and while I sat on a log he laid at my 
feet, with his great head on his paws and his eyes always 
on me. 





One bright July day I was at my usual occupation, sit- 
ting on a log in the hooking quarter, with Watch lying 
before me with his nose on his paws, when I noticed 
that Watch was looking very intently past me, and that 
the hair along his back was slightly raised, and he was 
showing signs of uneasiness that made me turn and look 
in the same direction, and there, about ten feet from me, 
stood an old man, and with the man a little benched- 
legged dog. The man was tall, stooped-shouldered, with 
grizzly hair and whiskers, and he had a long rifle in his 
hands. As soon as I looked around, he spoke to me, and 
said, “How de do, boy.” I spoke to him, and he came 
and sat down beside me on the log. His dog by that time 
had come nearer, and was growling and making a good 
deal of fuss, as though he wanted to fight Watch, but 
Watch laid still with his eyes on the old man, and paid 
no attention to the dog. Then the old man said: “Don’t 
let them dogs get to mixin’; I expect your pap needs that 
dog of yourn,” and I wondered what he meant. His dog 
was hardly as big as a coon, one of those old-fashioned 
penny dogs, with bench legs, and white and yellow in 
color; but I finally said, “Watch won’t hurt your little 
dog,” and the old man laughed and shook all over for a 
while, and then he said: “Whose boy be you?” and when 
I told him, he said, “Live out there on the perarie?” and 
when I said yes, he told me that he lived about two miles 
from where we were sitting, and that he farmed a little 
and made barrels and kegs, and that if our folks wanted 
any pickle kegs to tell them to come over and get some. 
Then the old man told me that he was watching a bee tree, 
and that just as soon as the bees swarmed, he was going 
to cut it and get the honey, and that if I happened 
around at the right time I could have some of the honey, 
and I made up my mind to be around. 

The next morning when I entered the hooking quarter 
I saw the old man running as hard as he could, and beat- 
ing on an old tin pan, and I made up my mind that he 
was crazy; but my curiosity got the better of me, and I 
followed him, and he soon stopped. He had been chasing 
that swarm of bees, and they had settled on a low bush, 
and he went home and got a hive, and soon toted them 
home, while I looked on from a respectful distance. When 
we arrived at his house, his wife set out a lunch of cold 
corn-pone, cold catfish, and some home-made cheese, 
which was very light in weight and color, and I made 
a hearty meal. 

I spent the afternoon with my new-found friends, and 
had a very pleasant time. One of the things that inter- 
ested me most was a fish pen. There was a small brook, 
fed by springs, that came into the stream just at the old 
man’s house, and the water in this brook was very cold, 
as well as pure, and he had fenced in about a rod square 
of this brook. Along the sides, the fence was made of 
pickets driven into the ground, but across the ends it could 
not be driven into the ground on account of the solid 
rock bottom, so the pickets were stood upon end on the 
rocks and laced together with hoop poles, and in that 
pen were about a dozen catfish of different sizes, some as 
large ‘as ten pounds, and then there were three or four 
fine pike, and a hundred or more sunfish. These he had 
caught in a net out of the large stream and put into his 
pen, where he could dip them up when wanted, and he 
told me he penned them up that way because if left in the 
large stream they would not be good to eat in dog days, 
and if kept in the cold spring water they would be good 
all summer. As eight hours or less constituted a day’s 
work for the old man, he decided to cut the bee tree the 
next morning; so after another feed of cold catfish, cold 
pone, and home-made cheese, I scampered for home, and 
waited very impatiently for next morning to come. 

I was on hand next morning, and did not stop at the 
bee tree, but went to the old man’s home and found him 
about ready to go. He took a tub, an ax, and some 
matches, and we started, and after a brisk walk of about 
twenty minutes we arrived at the tree. After deliberately 
looking around the tree a few times, the old man went to 
chopping, and in about half an hour the tree came down 
with an awful crash, but it was not a story-book tree, 
and did not perform like Washington Irving’s or Cooper’s 
bee trees. They always split open from end to end, but 
this old tree remained as solid as a rock. The old man 
looked it over carefully from end to end, and finally de- 
cided, to his own satisfaction, where the honey was, and 
then he cut out a log about twenty feet long and prepared 
to split it. He first made some wooden wedges, and it 
seemed to me that he was the slowest mortal I had ever 


seen, and it was after noon before he laid that log open; 
but when he did lay it open, it disclosed the most wonder- 
ful store of honey, and the old man said it was the 
greatest store of honey he had ever found in a bee tree, 
and that he would have to go home and get his wife and 
the ox team and some more tubs, and he left me to watch 
the tree. Before starting, he had built several little fires 
under the tree, and smoked the bees very thoroughly, so 
they would not trouble us, and I was to watch and not 
let the tree get on fire. As soon as he was out of sight, 
I commenced to investigate the honey, and taste it, too. 
At what had been the top of the hive, the honey was very 
light colored, and very good, but as it was followed down- 
ward along the hive, it was much darker, and finally it 
was as dark as mahogany wood. I began tasting at the 
light-colored honey, and gradually worked downward to 
the darker honey. The darker was the richer and better, 
so I filled up on that. While I was eating, a bee had 
crawled inside of my trousers, just below the belt, and 
as I happened to lean a little too hard against the tree, he 
stung me. It hurt awful for a minute or two, but not 
enough to prevent me from finishing my dinner. But be- 
fore I had finished, I began to have awful pains. They 
grew worse and worse; I wished for the old man, and 
made up my mind that he was not coming back. I threw 
myself on the ground and rolled and tumbled, but it did 
no good. The paid got worse and worse, and I con- 
cluded I had been poisoned, and that I must die. But 
that did not help the pain, and long before the old man 
and his wife arrived, I had become perfectly reconciled to 
die, but I could not stand the pain. At last they came, 
and I was lying on the ground unable to get up, white as 
a ghost, and suffering all the torments, perfectly willing 
to die if they would only stop the pain and let me die 
easy. They saw what was the trouble at a glance, and 
while the old lady went home after some milk, the old 
man pulled some weeds and fed me, or made me eat them. 
I never knew what the weeds were, but think the old man 
said it was either boneset or pennyroyal. At all events, 
the pain gradually got better, and when the old lady ar- 
rived and gave me a drink of milk I soon got so I could 
stand up. But I was still a very sick boy, and so sore 
that I could hardly move; and to add to my discomfort a 
storm was coming up, and the old man told me I had 
better try to get home before it rained, and that I could 
come back some other day and get some honey to take 
home, but I told him he could have all the honey, and I 
started for home. It was nearly sundown, and the storm 
struck me before [ had traveled a mile, and such an awful 
rain! It came down in torrents, and when | reached Pike 
Run, just at dusk, it wis a raging flood, high enough 
to swim a horse. But Watch had crossed, and came back 
before [ got to the bank, and as he turned around as 
though abcut to start in again, | grabbed him by the back 
of the neck, and in we went together. J] had made the 
mistake of getting on the upper side of the dog, and when 
the torrent swept us both off our feet, my legs went under 
the dog, and they were badly scratched, and the blood 
was running down in streams when we got out of the 
water. Just as we crawled up the bank, Uncle Tom came 
aver the hill on a horse hunting for me. and pulled me up 
behind him, and I was soon at home. I did not want any 
supper, and was put to bed. After rolling and tumbling 
about on the bed for a while, I fell asleep, and then 1 
dreamed. I dreamed that a panther got me and took me 
into an old log cabin, and began to grind some corn stalks 
on an old grindstone to cut me up with, when, just as he 
raised up the corn stalks, and felt along the edge to see 
if they were sharp, | made a break for liberty, stubbed 
my core toe and fell, and just as the panther landed upon 
me I awoke and found mother sitting by my bed putting 
cold cloths upon my head. A. D. McCanp ess. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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Alexander Henry (The Younger). 
(Continued from page 194.) 


In August, 1801, Henry was on his way to a new post 
on the Pembina, the-one which Langlois had established 
the year before. He intended to establish also a post at 
Grandes Fourches, the site of the present town of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. This business, and his travels to 
other subsidiary trading posts that he built at various 
points, occupied the autumn. Game was abundant, and 
so were fish, The Hudson’s Bay Company, the opposi- 
tion, were not far off, and there was some intercourse be- 
twecn the men of the two companies. On March 14, 
during a drinking match, occurred one of the fights 
among the Indians which were so common in those days 
of abundant liquor. “Gros Bras, in a fit of jealousy, 
stabbed Auposoi to death with a hand-dague; the first 
stroke opened his left side, the second his belly, and the 
third his breast. He never stirred, although he had a 
knife in his belt, and died instantly. Soon after this, 
Auposoi’s brother, a boy about ten years of age, took the 
deceased’s gun, loaded it with two balls, and approached 
Gros Bras’ tent. Putting the muzzle of the gun through 
the door, the boy fired the two balls into his breast, and 
killed him dead, just as he was reproaching his wife for 
her affection for Auposoi, and boasting of the vengeance 
he had taken. The little fellow ran into the woods and 
hid. Little Shell found the old woman, Auposoi’s mother, 
in her tent; he instantly stabbed her. Ondainoiache then 
came in, took the knife, and gave her a second stab. Lit- 
tle Shell, in his turn, taking the knife, gave a third blow. 
In this manner did these two rascals continue to murder 
the old woman as long as there was any life in her. The 
boy escaped into Langlois’ house, and was kept hid until 
they were all sober.” 

March 15, a swan, a turkey-buzzard, and a hawk, the 
first spring birds, were seen; and by the middle of April 
wildfowl were plenty, and calves were becoming numer- 
ous. Passenger pigeons were passing north, and toward 
the end of the month some Indians came in with thirty- 
six whole beaver in a skin canoe. In May came the 
news of a Sioux attack on the Salteurs, in which seven of 
the latter were killed. Henry planted his garden, and 
ror _ made ready for his departure to join the 

rigade. 
the next September he was back again at Panbian 
River, trading with the Indians, and, of course, handing 


out rum to them. His entry for February t5 contains a 
small temperance lecture which represented what he 
sometimes preached, but never practiced. As he says: 
“The Indians totally neglected their ancient customs; and 
to what can this degeneration be ascribed but to their in- 
tercourse with us, particularly as they are so unfortunate 
as to have a continual succession of opposition parties to 
teach them roguery, and to destroy both mind and body 
with that pernicious article, rum? What a different set 
of people they would be were there not a drop of liquor 
in the country. If a murder is committed among the 
Salteurs, it is due to a drinking match. You may truly 
say that liquor is the root of all evil in the West.” 

Spring came on with the usual signs, and about the 
usual time. The women were making sugar at the last 
of March (1803), and it was noted that spring that very 
few buffalo drifted down the river. The plains of the 
Red River were covered with water from the sudden 
melting of the snow, and the men suffered much, for they 
were continually on the march, looking up Indians along 
every stream. The water was commonly knee-deep, and 
in some places much deeper, and was usually covered 
with ice in the morning, making the walking tiresome, 
and often dangerous. Some of the best men, Henry says, 
lose the use of their legs while still in the prime of life. 
The Indians were now bringing in the proceeds of their 
spring hunt, and exchanging it for rum. When the time 
came around, Henry interrupted his hunting and _ his 
trading to plant his garden, sowing potatoes, cabbage, 
and many root crops. With the end of May came the 
mosquitoes, a terrible pest. Among the articles traded 
for was maple sugar, an important article of food in that 
country. As usual, about midsummer, Henry started 
down the river with his furs, and reached Fort William 
July 3. 

On the 29th of the same month he started on his return 
journey, with a brigade of eight canoes; and about two 
months later, September 20, found himself at the present 
Winnipeg, and somewhat later at the old post on the 
Panbian River. 

Horses had now begun to be used in the trade at this 
point, and Henry grumbles about them in a long entry, 
which is worth reproducing: “It is true they are useful 





A RED RIVER CART 
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animals, but it there were not one in all the Northwest 
we should have less trouble and expense. Our men would 
neither be so burdened with families, nor so indolent and 
insolent. as they are, and the natives in general would be 
more honest and industrious. Let an impartial eye look 
isto the affair, to discover whence originates the un- 
bounded extravagance of our meadow gentry, both white 
and native, and horses will be found one of the principal 
causes. Let us view the bustle and noise which attended 
the transportation of five pieces of goods to a place where 
the houses were built in 1801-02. The men were up at 
break of day, and their horses tackled long before sun- 
rise; but they were not ready to move before ten o’clock, 
when I had the curiosity to climb on top of my house to 
watch their motions, and observe their order of march. 
“Antoine Payet, guide and second in command, leads 
the van with a cart drawn by two horses, and loaded with 
private baggage, cassetetes, bags, kettles, and mashque- 
minctes. Madame Payet follows the cart, with a child a 
year old on her back, very merry. Charles Bottineau, 
with two horses and a cart, loaded with 1% packs, his 
own baggage, and two young children, with kettles and 
other trash hanging on to it. Madame Bottineau, with a 
squalling infant on her back, scolding and tossing it 
about. Joseph Dubord goes on foot, with his long pipe- 
stem and calumet in his hand. Madame Dubord follows 
on foot, carrying his tobacco pouch with a broad bead 
tail. Antoine Thellier, with a cart and two horses, loaded 
with 114 packs of goods, and Dubois’ baggage. Antoine 
La Pointe, with another cart and horses, loaded with two 
pieces of goods, and with baggage belonging to Brise- 
bois, Jasmin, and Pouliot, and a kettle hung on each side. 
Auguste Brisbois follows, with only his gun on his shoul- 
der and a fresh-lighted pipe in his mouth. Michel Jasmin 
goes next, like Brisebois, with gun and pipe, puffing out 
clouds of smoke. Nicolas Pouliot, the greatest smoker in 
the Northwest, has nothing but pipe and pouch; those 
three fellows have taken a farewell dram, and lighted 
fresh pipes, go on brisk and merry, playing numerous 
pranks. .Dormin Livernois, with a young mare, the 
property of Mr. Langlois, loaded with weeds for smoking, 
an old worsted bag (madame’s property), some squashes 
and potatoes, a small keg of fresh water, and two young 
whelps, howling. Next goes Livernois’ young horse, 
drawing a travaille, loaded with baggage and a large 
worsted mashguemcate belonging to Madame Langlois. 
Next appears Madame Cameron’s mare, kicking, rearing, 
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From Catlin’s “Letters on the North American Indians.” 


and snorting, hauling a travaille loaded with a bag of 
flour, cabbages, turnips, onions, a small keg of water, and 
a large kettle of broth. Michel Langlois, who is master 
of the band, now comes on leading a horse that draws a 
travaille nicely covered with a new painted tent, under 
which his daughter and Mrs. Cameron lie at full length, 
very sick; this covering or canopy has a pretty effect in 
the caravan, and appears at a great distance in the plains. 
Madame Langlois brings up the rear of the human be- 
ings, following the travaille with a slow step and melan- 
choly air, attending to the wants of her daughter, who, 
notwithstanding her sickness, can find no other expres- 
sions of gratitude to her parents than by calling them 
dogs, fools, beasts, etc. The rear-guard consists of a long 
train of twenty dogs, some for sleighs, some for game, 
and others for no use whatever, except to snarl and 
destroy meat. The total forms a procession nearly a mile 
long, and appears like a large band of Assinaboines.” 

Early in November Henry went over to the Hair Hills. 
In March, on a journey from the Hair Hills to his home, 
he mentions he traveled in the night always, preferring 
to do so at this season of the year, partly to avoid snow 
blindness, and partly because the cold of the night makes 
travel easier than during the day, when the snow is 
melted and soft, and dogs and sledges sink deep into it. 
In April, when he was chasing buffalo, he came near 
leaving his bones in the plains, a prey for the wolves. 
“This was occasioned by my horse stumbling while at full 
speed. I was just drawing my gun from the belt to fire, 
holding it by the barrel, near the muzzle, when the sudden 
shock caused the priming to fire the gun; the ball passed 
near my hip and struck in the ground, and the gun flew 
some distance. I was in the midst of the herd; a fine 
large calf passing near me, I dismounted, caught him by 
the tail, and held him fast; he began to bleat, when in- 
stantly the mother turned and‘ rushed at me; I was giad 
to let go and run to my horse. As I reflected on my 
narrow escape, it brought to my mind a similar affair 
which happened to me some years ago at Michipicoten, 
when shooting wildfowl in the spring, in a small canoe. 
Iv attempting to remove my gun from my left to my right 
side, passing the muzzle behind my back, the cock got fast 
in one of the bars, and, on my pulling the gun forward 
from behind me, she went off; the load grazed my right 
side, taking a piece of my belt and capot away.” 

In April he bought a beautiful white buffalo skin; the 
hair was long, soft, and perfectly white, resembling a 
sheep’s fleece. Early in May extraordinary numbers of 
wild pigeons were seen, and the Indian women were pre- 
paring the ground for their farming. With the summer 
came the usual packing of the furs, and the journey to 
Kamanistiquia. The return journey was a short one, and 
Henry reached the Panbian River early ‘in September. 
In October he writes, as showing the excellence of his 
horse, that one day he ran an elk five miles before killing 
it; then chased a hare, which he killed after a long pur- 
suit; and finally, toward evening, he ran a herd of buffalo, 
and killed a fat cow for supper. Besides these long races, 
he had covered about thirty-six miles of travel. 

This winter, because he refused to give credit to an 
Indian for a blanket, Henry was twice shot at, but missed. 
On his return to his post that summer, he learned of an at- 
tack on a small camp of his Indians by Sioux a month 
earlier. This is the story as Henry gives it, and it may be 
retold because it illustrates Indian modes: “My beaupére 
(father-in-law) was the first man that fell, about eight 
o’clock in the morning. He had climbed a tree to see if 
the buffalo were at hand, as they were tented there to 
make dried provisions. He had no sooner reached the top 
than two Sioux discoverers fired at the same moment, 
and both balls passed through his body. He had only time 
to call out to his family, who were in the tent, about a 
hundred paces from him, ‘Save yourselves, the Sioux are 
killing us!’ and fell dead to the ground, his body break- 
ing several branches of the tree as it dropped. The noise 
brought the Indians out of the tent, when, perceiving 
their danger, the women and children instantly ran 
through the plains toward an island of wood on Tongue 
River, about a mile distant, and on a direct line toward 
the fort. The men took their arms and made off also, 
keeping in the rear of their women and children, whom 
they urged on. The four surviving men had not gone 
more than a quarter of a mile when they saw the main 
body of the war party, on horseback, rushing down upon 
them. Crossing Tongue River, and in a moments 
coming up with them, the Sioux began to fire. The four 
men, by expert maneuvers and incessant fire, prevented 
the enemy from closing in on them, while the women 


and children continued to fly, and the men followed. 
They were within about two hundred paces of the wood, 
and some of the most active had actually entered it, when 
the enemy surrounded and fell upon them. Three of the 
Salteurs fled in different directions ; Grand Gueule escaped 
before they were completely surrounded, but the other 
two were killed. One who remained to protect the women 
and children was a brave fellow—Aceguemanche, or Lit- 
tle Chief; he waited deliberately until the enemy came 
very near, when he fired at one who appeared to be a 
chief, and knocked the Sioux from his horse. Three 
young girls and a boy were taken prisoners; the remain- 
der were all murdered and mutilated in a horrible man- 
ner. Several women and children had escaped in the 
woods, where the enemy chased them on horseback, but 
the willows and brush were so intricate that every one of 
these escaped. A boy about twelve years old, whom the 
Sioux pursued, crawled into a hollow under a branch_ of 
willows, which a horseman leaped over without perceiving 
him. One of the little girls who escaped tells a pitiful 
story of her mother, who was killed. This woman, having 
two young children that could not walk fast enough, had 
taken one of them on her back and prevailed upon her 
sister-in-law to carry the other; but when they got near 
the woods, and the enemy rushed upon them with hideous 
yells and war-whoops, the young woman was so fright- 
ened that she threw down the child and soon overtook the 
mother, who, observing that the child was missing, and 
hearing its screams, kissed her little daughter—the one 
who relates the story—saying, with tears streaming from 
her eyes: ‘Take courage, my daughter; try to reach the 
woods, aiid if you do, go to your eldest sister, who will 
be kind to you; I must turn back and recover your 
youngest sister, or die in the attempt. Take courage; run 
fast, my daughter!’ Poor woman! She actually did re- 
cover her child, and was running off with both children, 
when she was felled to the ground by a blow on the head 
with a war-club. She recovered instantly, drew her knife, 
and plunged it into the neck of her murderer; but others 
coming up, she was despatched. Thus my belle mére 
ended her days.” 

This same story is told by Tanner, who was then an 
Indian captive, living with the Chippewas. Tanner even 
mentions Henry’s name, and speaks of his father-in-law 
having been killed. The Salteurs were determined to 
avenge the death of their relations, and Henry furnished 
them with ammunition for their war journey. Later, he 
visited the battlefield and the Sioux camp, and judged from 
the sign that theremust have been about three hundred men 
in the Sioux party. In October the remains of the 
Sioux killed by Little Chief were discovered by some 
of the Indians; and the certainty that their enemies had 
met one loss was some satisfaction to the Salteurs. 

Although Henry had made an agreement with Mr. 
Miller, an agent of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by which 
the rum to be given to the Indians should be limited, the 
winter did not pass without deaths due to drinking. One 
of these was an accident where a drunken Indian knocked 
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down a gun which, exploding, killed one of Henry’s men, 
who was lying on a bed in the next room. The profits for 
the season’s work in 1805 and ‘06, as given in Henry’s 
diary, are nearly three thousand five hundred pounds. 
Early in July, 1806, after his return from down the 


.tiver, Henry made preparations to set off on a tour to 


the southwest, to the country of the Mandans, who then, 
as now, lived on the Missouri River. There had been 
heavy rains, and the plains of the Red River were covered 
with water, or else were so muddy that travel was slow 
and exceedingly laborious. The horses often sank up to 
their knees in mud, and at times had water up to their 
bellies, while the little rivulets which they crossed they 
were obliged to swim, carrying on their heads such arti- 
cles as they wished to keep dry. Mosquitoes were a 
veritable plague, and Henry had prepared a mask of thin 
dressed caribou skin, which in some measure protected 
him; but those who were not provided with some defense 
suffered terribly. Only when the wind blew was there any 
relief from the pests. They were more than once obliged 
to make rafts, and when they were naked, hauling the 
raft back and forth, they had no defense against the mos- 
quitoes. The horses suffered as much as the men. 

The final start for the Mandans was from the establish- 
ment on Mouse River, and the party consisted of seven 
persons, of whom one was a Salteur, a brother-in-law of 
Chaboillez, who had undertaken to guide the party to the 
Mandans. It was midsummer, and they traveled west- 
southwest over delightful prairies, where antelope were 
exceedingly abundant. After crossing Mouse River, they 
found buffalo in great plenty, and all in motion, from 
east to west. It was the rutting season, and the herds 
were noisy and excited. On the 18th of July, as they 
were crossing the high Missouri plains, they came in sight 
of the buttes, called Maison du Chien, now commonly 
known as the Dogden Buttes. This is one of the great 
landmarks of the country, and many stirring adventures 
have taken place within sight of it. A little later they 
could see the high red banks of the Missouri before 
them, a long way off. When they reached the Missouri, 
they found plenty of tracks of people there, and an 
abundance of last year’s corncobs. The winter village of 
the Minitaris was near. A well-defined trail led down 
the river, and they were several times in danger of break- 
ing their necks in deep pits, which the natives had dug in 
the path to catch wolves and foxes in winter. Some of 
these were ten feet deep, and hollowed out in places to 
about thirty feet in circumference, while the entrance was 
no wider than a foot-path, and about five feet in length. 
“These holes are covered with dried grass, at the season 
when the wolves are caught, and every morning are found 
to contain some of those animals. In summer the grass 
grows strong and high about the mouths, entirely conceal- 
ing them until one arrives upon the very brink, and he is 
in danger of tumbling in headlong.” Down the river 
about five miles they came to a Mandan village. The 
people received them pleasantly, and the Black Cat, the 
chief, took them to one of his houses, which was kept for 
strangers. The people were desirous to trade, and could 
not understand why the white men should have come so 
far out of mere curiosity. As usual in these permanent 
villages of earth lodges, the horses at night were confined 
in one part of the lodge while the people slept in the other. 
The Mandans had large earthen pots of different sizes, 
from five gallons to one quart, used solely for boiling corn 
and beans. The Black Cat was told the next day by a 
Canadian who lived in the neighboring Mandan village, 
who his visitors were, and at once brought out the Ameri- 
can flag, given him in the autumn of 1804 by Captains 
Lewis and Clark, and hoisted it over the hut in which the 
strangers were staying. When they were about to cross 
the river and go to the opposite village, they packed up 
such goods as they had, and the few things they had pur- 
chased, chiefly provisions, and gave them into the care of 
the chief. “These people are much given to thieving, but 
in the hut in which a stranger is lodged his property may 
be left in perfect security; none dare touch it, as the mas- 
ter conceives his honor concerned in whatever is placed 
under his immediate protection. Out of doors, if they can 
pick your pocket or pilfer any article, it is gone in an 
instant, and search would be in vain; every one would 
wish to appear innocent, although they are not offended 
when accused of stealing, but laugh the matter away.” 

Henry and his people crossed the river in bull-boats, 
and were well received at the other Mandan village. He 
noted the expertness of the young men in getting the horses 
across, one swimming ahead with the rope in his teeth, 
while others swam on each side, and in the rear, driving 
each horse very rapidly: He also saw the bull-boats, which 
were evidently a new vessel to him. They had hardly 
reached the village when there came in some Pawness 
from down the river on an embassy to treat for peace. 
They could not speak the language either of the Mandans 
or the Minitaris, but they talked freely in signs; and this 
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sign language seems to have been a surprise to Henry. 
He says: “They hold conversations for several hours 
upon different subjects, during the whole of which time 
not a single word is pronounced upon either side, and 
still they appear to comprehend each other perfeetly well. 
This mode of communication is natural to them. Their 
gestures are made with the greatest ease, and they never 
seem to be at a loss for a sign to express their meaning.” 

The houses, villages, and customs of the Mandans were 
all new to Henry. The house he lodged in measured 
ninety feet in diameter. : 

These people collected their fuel in the spring, when 
the ice broke up, and great quantities of wood drifted 
down. The young men were accustomed to swim out 
among the drifting ice and bring in the trees, however 
large, which they hauled out on the bank. Immense piles 
of driftwood were seen opposite each village, and some of 
the trees were very large. While collecting this drift- 
wood, they also drew to land great numbers of drowned 
buffalo, of which they were very fond. 

He noticed—as many others have—that some children 
were gray-haired, and that others were blond. A Mini- 
tari was seen with yellow hair, something not unexampled 
in old times. 

The men wore their hair twisted into a number of small 
tails, hanging down the back to below the waist. In some 
of them it trailed on the ground. The Cheyennes to-day 
tell us that a hundred years ago the men of their tribe 
wore their hair in the same fashion. From the village of 
the Mandans they went on up the river to those of the 
Soulier and Minitari villages. Here they met Mackenzie 
and Caldwell, employes in the service of the Northwest 
Company, who had been residing some little time in the 
village. 

oe was not particularly well pleased with his re- 
ception here, and indeed the Indians paid little attention 
to the white men, and seemed to despise them. He pays 
tribute to their — qualities, and says they all have 
manly and war-like countenances. The village, which 
formerly contained nine hundred houses, now had only 


with increased celerity and twofold force, whence it re- 
quires a much Jonger time for the freighted winds to re- 
-turn.it to the lands again; this to the direct destruction 
of his own‘works and to the detriment of the very scheme 
of nature. He has swept away forests and left a withered 
waste behind with a frenzy as to suggest that he is 
afraid of passing away before he can compass all and 
be compelled to leave some of the lavish wealth of nature 
to posterity. As yet nothing has been done toward the 
rebuilding: the trend of the age is toward destruction. 
Some outcry has been made at the destruction of the 
forests, and some feeble efforts made to restore them; 
that is all, so far, on that side of the question. 

Drainage sometimes lapses for a short period during 
protracted drouths, but the first shower starts it up again. 
Not one word has yet been said or action taken looking 
to a general construction of reservoirs, with due regard 
to economyof space, to take the place of lakes, marshes, 
and swamps that are being drained. Drainage is a great 
factor in production. But what is land without water? 

Who has ever wandered in the lake lands of the North 
and East and viewed its forest-crowned slopes and clover- 
decked hills, and again the withered plains and hills of the 
West and Southwest and not marveled at the difference? 
The difference is not of soil, for the soil of the arid 
plains is vastly superior to the soil of the lake lands. 
It is not in rainfall, for, eliminating local showers, it is 
about equal. The difference is in formation. The lake 
lands retain their moisture while the arid lands discharge 
it immediately back to the ocean. There are no disastrous 
floods, and seldom long drouths, in the lake lands, be- 
cause there is no rapid drainage. What moisture comes 
from afar is retained and rises and falls again and again 
in local rains. The history of the arid west is of flood 
and drouth. Its cause is plainly seen. A like result may 
be reached in any far inland country by artificial drain- 
age and forest destruction without rebuilding. 

My life has been spent in these two sections, and much 
thought has been given to this condition. That part of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
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a hundred and thirty, smallpox and other diseases having 
reduced them to that number. While in this village the 
white men found it dangerous to stray out of the hut 
without a good stout stick to keep off the dogs, which were 
sO numerous and savage as sometims actually to attack 
them, The people had many horses, which they valued high- 
ly ;and Henry greatly objected to their custom of apparently 
becoming dissatisfied with their bargain after a trade had 
been concluded, and returning and taking back the article 
they had sold, while giving up the price paid for it. For 
example: “One of the natives had a turkey cock’s tail, 
great numbers of which they get from the Schians, and 
which served them as fans; this was a new and fresh one 
of beautiful hue. I gave him five rounds of ammunition 
for it, with which he appeared well satisfied, and left me, 
but soon returned with the ammunition, and demanded 
the tail. Being loath to part with it, I added five more 
rounds to the price, which he accepted and went away. 
However, he soon reappeared, and I added four more; 
but to no purpose, for he continued to go and come until 
the payment amounted to thirty rounds. Upon his next 
appearance I offered forty rounds; but he would no 
longer listen to any offer, threw down my ammunition, 
and insisted upon my returning him the tail, which I 
was obliged to do.” GeorcE Birp GRINNELL, 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


Ri build the Earth. 


BY E. P. JAQUES. 


Rain seldom falls in exact proportion to the need of 
man. Periods of over-supply are followed by periods of 
no supply at all; floods rush down and destroy the works 
of man, often in a single day, in amount equal to the 
life efforts of many thousand people. Drouths follow and 
nullify the efforts of other thousands. The one washes 
away the seed in planting, the other withers the stalk in 
growing time. In this way half the possibilities from the 
efforts of man are destroyed, while the burden of support 
is increased in corresponding degree. 

This was so from the beginning and has been intensified 
by man’s own efforts, In his zeal to reclaim the land 
from the waters, he has laid tiling, dug ditches, and 
straightened watercourses, a swamps, lakes, and 


marshes; tumbling the rainfall back to the distant ocean 





that connects St. Paul with Duluth, runs through a very 
picturesque section of the lake lands of Wisconsin. I 
have been over that line occasionally for the last twelve 
years. The last trip was made on “The Twilight Limited,” 
an evening train, both ways, between the two cities. It is 
a beautiful ride, and was described in part in a letter to 
the Stubville Yell, where 1 had this to say in noting the 
rapid settlement of the country: 7 

“To make room for more, the ax and dredge are driv- 
ing the wild things in nature through ever-narrowing 
limits to extinction. When shall we see the rebuilding 
begun with equal vigor? When will reforesting and irri- 
gation be begun in a common sense way? When shall we 
see each swale, ravine and gorge throughout hill and 
mountain country turned into reservoirs, holding in check 
floods and increasing rainfall alike? This would open the 
way to practical forest building, while water for irrigation 
would be at hand. An amount equal to that spent in 
destruction during the Spanish-American war would ad- 
vance the work to a stage where all would understand 
how practical and simple it was, and that understanding 
by the masses would in turn insure the finish. But why 
expect mankind to understand such a problem by a less 
process than the slow growth of a thousand years.” 

This letter was not published, but the next issue of 
the Yell, in a short, crispy editorial, said this: “If some 
of the pumpkin huskers of the back counties would de- 
vote less time to literature and more to their pumpkins 
and potatoes, leaving economic subjects to someone who 
knew something about them, there would be more pros- 
perity and less crop failure, beside giving our overworked 
waste-basket a much needed rest.” 

A few days after this the great floods of 1903 occurred 
in the West. In another editorial on the subject, the Yell 
exploited itself thus: “It would be a simple matter to 
impound the surplus water in the hills around the head 
of the streams by damming the ravines and gorges. That 
would prevent disastrous floods and leave the water where 
it belongs to be used in irrigation later on.” 

This was a great hit, and the Yell was quoted far and 
wide, and among the members of Congress from the 
stricken district there was quite a strife as to who should 
be first to introduce a bill that would lead to action on 
that plan. 


The events that led to making the discussion a national 
event, was that soon after the great floods of 1903 in 
Kansas and many other Western States, in less volume, 


took place. At the same time New England was withered 
by drouth and scorched by fire, and a general discussion 
ensued in newspapers and periodicals on irrigation and 
flood prevention by a reservoir system. Few, however, 
seemed to grasp the idea. Most people jumped to the 
conclusion that reservoirs would have to be dug of suffi- 
cient capacity to hold the excess of rainfall in flood times. 
Seeing how stupendous a work it would be, some were 
inclined to scoff. Others thought the end could be gained 
by damming the running streams and forming gigantic 
reservoirs. But the danger of such a course was too easily 
detected by the casual observer. The result of such a 
course was seen at Johnstown, Pa., and various other 
places. A better way is to stop it in detail before it gets 
dangerous, 

In this article I propose to further show how it may be 
done, but first let us take a look at the real stumbling 
blocks in the path of progress in this line. It seems ab- 
surd to say that it will or is likely to take a thousand 
years for this and future ages to understand any problem 
that is either simple or practical. A backward glance will 
show many reasons for believing that it will. However, 
to judge the future by the past, will not do in all cases; 
but human nature changes rather slowly, if at all, and 
man will be found to be stumbling over the same big ego 
a thousand years hence as now. 7 

An old legend telling of the discovery of the art of 
cooking illustrates one phase of the situation very aptly. 
In this legend we find the human race living in houses, 
though utterly devoid of any knowledge of cooking. The 
diet was fruit, roots and berries, eaten raw, with perhaps 
a few raw oysters. There were pigs in those days as 
now, but then the pig was kept in the house and wor- 
shipped as a divinity. Anon it transpired that a house 
took fire and was burned to the ground. The pig, being 
forgotten, was left inside and roasted to “a queen’s 
taste.” The owner, in clearing up the wreck, smelled the 
savory odor of roast pig and tasted thereof. Tempted 
beyond resistance by the flavor, he fell to and did eat a 
veritable wolf's meal of burnt pig. Detected in the act, he 
was haled before a justice to be tried for heresy. At the 
trial, his defense was that burnt pig was really good to 
eat—better than anything before known to man. As he 
was “a ward keeper” of great influence, the judge listened 
to his plea, and ordered the rest of the burnt pig brought 
into court. A smell of the pig strengthened his case, a 
taste ended it, while judge and jury fell to and finished 
the roast, and the case was marked off the docket. Thus 
roast pig came to be a part of the diet of kings and the 
very rich. The roasting was done by putting the porker 
in a house, and then burning the house. This style of 
cooking held good for several hundred years. Presumably 
then, as now, schools were maintained to advance the in- 
terest of the different sciences. Cooking had its depart- 
ment. Scientists were appointed and supported by public 
tax to do nothing but advance the art of cooking. Socie- 
ties were formed, debates instituted, and conventions 
held; rivers of ink flowed, and even wars were waged to 
settle mooted questions as to whether this, that or the 
other style of architecture was best adapted to the com- 
mon end of roasting pork. But the fact that an erstwhile 


_ divinity was good to eat remained the single discovery of 


its thousand years. 

Most of the discoveries of man are made by accident, 
and so the next improvement in the art of cooking came 
about. It came to pass that a workman was sent into the 
forest to build houses for the purpose of roasting pigs. 
There was to be a convention of delegates from all the 
schools of science devoted to cookery. As such conven- 
tions always ended in a feast and general jamboree, many 
pigs would be required. At that time pigs were so numer- 
ous that a great many ran at large in the forest. It hap- 
pened that a tree fell on a pig and killed it. The work- 
man was greatly alarmed at this, for the penalty was very 
severe. It was now about the sixth hour, and the work- 
man sat down to eat whiat little there was in his dinner- 
pail and to try and think of some way to escape punish- 
ment for killing the pig. He had labored hard, and after 
eating the few roots and a nut or two which the pail con- 
tained, he was still very hungry. There was the pig; if 
it were only roasted he could eat it and satisfy the crav- 
ings of his stomach while destroying all evidence against 
himself. Finally it occurred to him to build a fire of 
broken branches and burn (as cooking was then called) 
the meat by holding it against the fire, one side at a time. 
He built his fire and when the coals glowed red, he held 
the pig against them, but in doing so he burned his 
fingers. Then he tried holding it between two sticks, 
but dropped it into the ashes. Necessity is said to be the 
mother of invention; if so, hunger is at least its grand- 
mother. Thinking for a time, the workman at last 
sharpened a stick, and, thrusting it through the pig, held 
it to the coals, and the thing was done. 

After eating his fill of pig, something he had not tasted 
before, he bethought him that he had made a great dis- 
covery. He would sec the faculty and relieve them of 
further trouble on the score of cooking, and they, in turn, 
glad to be relieved of so great a burden, would proclaim 
him a great man in the land of his fathers. Away he went 
forthwith to seek the faculty. He was a very foolish fool. 
The faculty listened with horror to his revelations. Was 
the science of cooking to be done away with in this slap- 
dash manner, and by a mere workman? Was their easy 
living to be thus taken away? Never, never! And they 
fell on the workman and destroyed him. But generation 
after generation may be tortured to death by error, even 
to a thousand, but truth cannot be destroyed until the last 
human mind is destroyed with it. Thus it smouldered in 
the minds of the faculty until it finally contaminated other 
minds which held no prejudice and broke out afresh, and 
the stick method of cooking came into general vogue. 

This legend may not be strictly true as to the facts set 
forth, but where it applies to human nature it is strictly 
true. Though the scope of man’s intelligence has been 
vastly increased since those days, human nature remains 
practically the same. lec 

The real labor of rebuilding the earth is in removing 
prejudice, jealousy, self-seeking, self-glorifievtion, and 
ignorance, and that the time limit of a thousand years is 
none too great. That once done—and it can only be done 
by the commoner—the work of digging ditches, building 
dikes, and constructing the necessary machinery will be 
a mere bagatelle, 


It may appear strange at first glance, but the ground 
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plan of the greater part of the United States is made: up 
of blocks of land one mile square laid one against the 
other like the squares of a checker-board. The ground 
plan of most other countries is somewhat similar to that’ 
of the United States. These blocks or squares are some- 
times laid to form great levels, but as a general rule in 
terraces rising from a great gutter on the one hand to 
cone or dome in the center, and slanting away again to a 
great gutter on the other hand. The blocks are not made 
with any regularity of plan as to their upper surface, but 
roll and dip or are level and again even slopes as chance 
may dictate. At least it seems a chance, until you note 
how accurately the blocks fit one against the other, contin- 
uing each slope, wall, gutter or cone to a nicety, and then 
you realize that the mechanism is wonderful indeed. So 
closely are they joined that water running from the higher 
to the lower squares passes over the seams as readily as if 
the whole were a solid block. Herein is the weak place in 
nature’s plan, as far as it relates to man, and is the place 
where the rebuilding should begin. : 

Water never falls on a single square (or section) in 
sufficient quantities to cause floods dangerous to life or 
property. Each and every square has capactity to absorb 
its own rainfall; very few squares have insufficient rain- 
fall to produce a good crop if the rainfall could be applied 
at the proper time. Floods are caused by water running 
from block to block, until, having gathered from many 
thousand squares and concentrated in one gutter, it over- 
taxes the capacity of the gutter and spreads afar over the 
land, causing death and destruction. Drouths are caused 
by the rainfall running too rapidly from the upper squares 
before it can be absorbed to any great extent, and carried 
by gravity to distant and lower squares, where it gathers 
in too great quantities on the low lands and causes 
swamps or is returned to the ocean, whence it takes the 
winds—often contrary four weeks and even -months—too 
long to return it to the lands again. If the water that 
falls on each square was retained there until it filtered 
through the soil or evaporated, the disaster of flood and 
drouth would both be averted. 

On each of the four sides of each and every one of the 
many squares that go to make up the whole of the general 
ground plan is a roadway sixty feet wide, more or less, 
with the seam between the squares as its center. These 
roadways lead up hill and down, across the country from 
ocean to ocean east and west and from limit to limit north 
to south. They are the kcy to the situation. 

Grade them to as near a level as possible, making water 
proof embankments across all dry ravines and hollows, 
and the water that falls on each square will run to the 
lowest point and stay there. The ravines will be the 
reservoirs, and the road grade the dams. These grades 
should be high enough to render overflow in any single 
wet spell impossible. Each reservoir should have a valve 
and drain under the grade to let off the water by degrees 
where overflow is threatened. But with only one mile to 
gather in most of the reservoirs, would have a capacity 
far in excess of the water supply. Thus what water fell 
in any part of the country would remain there with the 
exception of what fell di:ectly into running streams. 

The running streams should be left unobstructed. The 
flood tide should be cut cff in detail before it reaches the 
running stream. In Forestry and Irrigation, July, 1903, 
Guy Elliott Mitchell has this to say: 

“Every manufacturer in the United States has had a 
twofold economic interest in the great floods which have 
been sweeping down the Missouri and the Mississippi. 
The most generally recognized interest lies in the fact 
that much property has been destroyed, many farms de- 
vastated, and the purchasing capacity of a large number of 
producers crippled, handicapped, and in many cases 
obliterated. Another feature of the flood problem which 
is not so often thought of is the question of the. solution 
of this national problem through the construction of 
Government storage reservoirs. It has been demonstrated 
beyond question that a comprehensive system of reservoirs 
to store and regulate flocd waters which can be depended 
upon every spring at the heads of the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, the Platte, and their tributaries, would so re- 
duce the flow of the Missouri River before it reaches St. 
Louis as to keep not only it, but the Mississippi within 
safe bounds. 

“Of course, the flood sufferer who sees a great yellow 
surge going by St. Louis six or seven feet higher than the 
danger line, may well express some skepticism as to the 
possibility of the Government or any other agency con- 
structing reservoirs sufficiently gigantic to impound all 
the excess of water. 

“But the reservoirs themselves would be only a part of 
the storage system. Of course the construction of such 
reservoir would mean that the waters safe in them would 
be used for irrigation, and official surveys indicate that 
something over 30,000,000 acres is the amount of land 
which can be irrigated from the water supply running 
eastward from the Rocky Mountains. Had such a sys- 
tem been in operation, the June floods would have been 
diverted, first into the great storage reservoirs. necessary 
to irrigate this land; second, into the hundreds if not 
thousands of miles of canals, ditches, and laterals neces- 
sary for its irrigation; and third, under the land itself. 
The stored waters would not be used unti] the dry months 
of July and August, when the Missouri and its tributaries 
are but shallow meandering streams; but during May and 
June the watering of this great area of land, soaking it to 
a depth of a couple of fcet, would be done directly from 
the streams themselves, or rather from the great canal 
system which would be necessary to carry the water in- 
land from the rivers. ‘This immense body of cultivated 
land would therefore act as a sort of sponge, and the 
effect would be to reduce the flow of the Missouri as 
though a vast obstruction had been thrown across its bed, 
and its water flooded over all the land. 

“The Mississippi is able to take care of its own floods 
or of the floods of any of its tributaries; but when all the 
rivers which flow into it go on the rampage, death and 
destruction must be the outcome. The equalization of the 
flow of the Missouri River would in a great measure 
mean the control of the Mississippi, and a greatly de- 
creased annual expenditure for flood protection under the 
River and Harbor bill. 

“The carrying out of such a Government policy would 
not only palliate the floods, but furnish homes G hun- 
dreds of thousands of prosperous farmers, and result in 
vast good to the entire nation. We would have a dense 
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farming population occupying small individual areas of 
land, and contributing to the prosperity and growth of 
hundreds of towns and cities where now the country is 
in many places only very sparsely settled.” = | 

Now, it is not a question of building reservoirs gigantic 
enough to hold the floods in check at all. A gigantic 
reservoir is a menace to the country below; so is a _reser- 
voir constructed by damming a running stream. Such a 
reservoir must in time become full to the brim, and then, 
when heavy rains set in, disaster is sure to follow as in 
the case at Johnstown, Pa. To provide small reservoirs 
is the’ proper way; and nature has constructed them in 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. The only thing 
necessary is the dams, and the grades required to make 
good roads will furnish dams also. 

The question of funds for so great a work now arises. 
With all agreeable and willing, this part of the business 
would be as trifling a matter as the work of actual con- 
struction itself. But what about those barnacles? Yet 
this is not a question of purifying politics, but of irriga- 
tion and flood prevention, and we will proceed as if 
leeches were unknown. When the War of the Rebellion 
broke out, it found the Government without funds or 
munitions of war with which to conduct it; yet funds 
were raised, arms manufactured, and the war conducted 
to a successful issue. In this war with the elements, may 
we not proceed in the same way, even though there are 
not thousands of our fellow-men to be shot down, nor yet 
other millions of dollars’ worth of property to be burned 
up and destroyed. War, even in peace times, is an expen- 
sive way of proving our greatness. In an estimate of a 
recent naval parade lasting a week the cost was placed at 
$240,000. In a cartoon accompanying the estimate, Uncle 
Sam was represented as remonstrating at the expense, 
which the Chief Executive excused on the ground that it 
amused the children so. But perhaps the children might 
be amused some other way. $240,000 would grade at least 
one hundred miles of average road and build all the 
necessary bridges at the crossing of running streams; sup- 
plemented by other grades at each section line, these 
grades would be well nigh eternal. , With no floods to tear 
them out, a well constructed bridge would last a hundred 
years, The cost of a single discharge from a 13-inch gun 
in target practice, counting expense of ammunition and 
damage to ship, would grade an average mile of road; 
while the cost of building and equipping a first-class bat- 
tleship judiciously expended in damming the dry runs 
around the source of the Kaw and its tributaries would 
have averted the Kansas City flood, while the saving in 
flood damage during that one event would have amounted 
to twice the original investment. The cost of sending a 
shipload of live soldiers to the Philippines would grade 
several miles, while the cost of returning the dead ones 
would grade other miles, and the profit on the investment 
would be a hundredfold. We raise money for all these 
purposes; why not in a better cause? 

It is indeed a sad thing to mortgage the future of un- 
born generations for purposes of destruction, or even for 
temporary improvements, with incidental boodle; but 
when the improvement is such that many generations to 
come will be benefited, there is no reason why bonds 
should not be issued to cover the cost. 

If this Government of forty years ago could equip and 
keep three or four hundred thousand men in the field for 
four years, surely the Government of to-day can enlist 
and keep a million afield indefinitely doing irrigation and 
road work. The outbreak of war and the increase of ex- 
penditure incidental thereto have always been followed 
by general revival of business and increased prosperity. 
The expenditure necessary to vast internal improvement 
would have a like effect and be a great deal more stable, 
as the enormous expenditures are adding to the taxable 
property rather than destroying it. There is work for 
all to do, and there is money to pay for it. Capital is 
always ready to invest in Government bonds, and labor is 
half the time seeking employment. It is not a matter of 
going into debt, but of borrowing money to enlarge our 
business, and in a very substantial way at that. 

Someone shouts, “Grafters!” Well, of course there will 
be grafters. But we might as well argue against the sail- 
ing of ships because barnacles collect upon them, as to 
stop needed improvements because of the weight of 
grafters that are sure to attach themselves to the work. 
The cost of the Civil War was something over six billions 
of dollars. Six billion dollars would grade every mile of 
roadway between the Alleghany and the Rock Mountains, 
Canada and Mexico to a level with the general incline of 
the country. Such grades would absolutely control the 
flow of water in the Mississippi River and all its tribu- 
taries. There would be no large dangerous bodies of 
water; but it would be held in such small details as to 
be reliable and safe, and tne control would be perfect. 
it would secure the rich bottom lands along the streams 
immunity from overflow and double their value. It would 
secure water for irrigation wherever needed. It would 
provide perfect roadways. It would make the Mississippi 
basin, now the richest country of like scope on the face of 
the earth, doubly productive and doubly reliable. 

Following the expenditures of the Civil War came a 
period of business activity that lasted for more than ten 
years. During that period there was more invention, more 
general improvement and a more rapid increase in general 
wealth than was ever known in the history of the world 
before. Slave became free, poor men independent, and 
rich men millionaires. “Grafters” multiplied more than 
an hundredfold and waxed fat to an extent hitherto 
unknown. This activity would have been none the less if 
the same amount of money had been expended in im- 
provement; while, on the other hand, there would have 
been no devastated country to rebuild, no 300,000 pen- 
sioners to support, and we would have increased the pro- 
ducing capacity of the country by five. 


Wooded Areas of European Countries. 
THE percentage of the wooded areas of European coun- 
tries, as compared with their total areas, is as follows: 
Finland, 51.2; Sweden, 49.3; Russia, 40.4; Austria, 32.6; 
Luxemburg, 29.1; Hungary, 27.7; Germany, aks; turvia 
24.9; Turkey, 23.4; Norway, 22; Roumania and Switzer- 
land, 21.4 each; Bulgaria, 20.8. The other European coun- 


tries have less than 20 per cent. .of woodland. England- 


has the smallest wooded area, 3.6 per cent.—Richard 
Guenther, Consul-General, F; rt, Germany. 
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Ways of Camping Out. 


Butter; Mo., Aug. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
your issue of August 27, “One of the Joneses” describes 
in a yery pleasing manner his method of enjoying a vaca- 
tion without the expenditure of very much time or 
money. 

I read the article with pleasure, and wish I could per 
sonally thank my friend from Haverhill for his contribu 
tion to our paper. His mention of steamed clams and 
fried eels makes my mouth water. 

Unfortunately, I am another of your subscribers who 
are chained to business, and thought possibly my method 
of securing a vacation might be of interest to your readers 

Those who are familiar with the conditions existing in 
a county seat town in the Middle West, are well aware 
that there are some days in each week when the farmers 
do not come to town in very large numbers, and if one 
is so disposed, he can usually arrange to slip away for a 
part or all of the day for a tramp through the woods 
and fields, filling his lungs with fresh air and getting the 
kinks out of his muscles. 

My hunting partner is somewhat younger than I am 
and quite as enthusiastic. We arrange where we will go 
and what we will go after, depending on the season. 

We have a camp outfit that is original with us, and 
while it might not suit all, is handy and easily carried in 
our pockets. We use common tin plates with two holes 
punched in the rim, through which a bent wire is placed 
resting on the bottom for a handle, thus making a skillet 
of each plate. We usually take three or four each, as 
when nested together they can be carried in the back of 
our hunting coats without being in the way. Our coffee 
pot is flat, about two inches thick, in which we can pack 
our eggs to keep them from breaking, and this slips very 
iicely into a side pocket. Potatoes, bacon, sandwiches, in 
fact, almost anything can be carried around in the other 
pockets without being cumbersome. 

If in the winter, and we are after rabbits, we carry a .22 
caliber rifle ; so you see we are not very heavily loaded. We 
strike off across the fields, tramping along like two boys, 
for three or four miles or more, picking up a cotton-tail 
now and then, missing some, but having fun just the 
same. About noon we look for a sheltered place in which 
to camp, build our fire, and cook our dinner, which 
can assure you is eaten with a relish. After dinner we 
will probably have a friendly scrap at a target. We loaf 
away an hour or two in this manner, then pack up our 
outfit and continue our circle toward home, having 
tramped eight or ten miles, but feeling no more fatigued 
than if we had walked down town and back. : 

My hunting partner is no fisherman, but my wife is the 
real thing when it comes to fishing; and to tell the truth, 
she usually has me badly beaten when the strings are 
counted. When I go home to dinner, she will say, “Papa, 
what do you say if we go fishing this afternoon?” Well, 
you know just what papa says. We drive to a pond only 
a short distance from home, where there are bass, crappie, 
cats, and sun-perch. Of course we have a basket well 
filled with lunch, and a small box of ice to keep things 
cool. When supper time comes, I build a fire, clean some 
fish, get out the cooking outfit, and we have our supper 
cooked to a turn and relished as only a camp meal can be 
by two hungry persons. We get home by dark after a 
very enjoyable afternoon—a part of our vacation—and 
anxious to go again. 

As I am on the shady side of sixty, it makes me feel 
young to get out in the open, and, like my friend from 
Haverhill, I feel better for these short trips, taken, if 
possible, every week in the year by 

ANOTHER ONE OF THE JONESES. 





_ Brookiyn.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 was much 
interested in an article in last week’s Forest AND STREAM 
entitled “Camping Out,” with the date line Haverhill, 
Mass. The story was told entertainingly, and the facts 
were as stated. This I know, having often gone over the 
ground twenty years or more ago. I was born on the 
Merrimac, eight miles above Haverhill, and those eight 
miles were the hardest part of the journey—rapid water 
and not enough of it. Lawrence has a great dam across 
the river to drive numerous factories along its banks, and 
generally in July and August not much water passed over 
the falls. The Government, with Captain Eads in charge 
of the work, drilled out the rapids in the river and built 
jetties at its mouth to k Plum Island from making 
a bar sinister. The scenery is certainly worth a visit. The 
Indian name Merrimac means “joyous water.” 

_ If you consider this worth publishing, and it appears 
in Forest AND STREAM, the means employed for putting it 
in type will no doubt be the Linotype. The person in 
charge of The Tribune Linorypes declares that Mergen- 
thaler took the larger part of his mechanical ideas from 
the older Burr (later called the Empire) typesetters. And 
so with our first Brooklyn bridge: the Roeblings got their 
design from the old chain bridge over the Merrimac men 
tioned by “One of the Joneses,” even to the plan of 
securing the supporting cables or chains. to anchorages 
which is a difficult feat in suspension bridge st 

J. T. M. 





The animals of the “weasel” family, so called, are 
mostly very active and vivacious, and in some cases have 
developed set forms of play. The Cape ratel, a badger 
like, honey-eating member of the family, but with much 
of the activity of the polecat, has an amusing habit when 
kept in menageries of running round and round in circles, 
and of varying this performance by turning somersaults, 
like a street arab running by the side of a coach. Stoats 
are extremely playful. Often a solitary stoat will come 
into a ride in a wood and there dance, run after its tail 
and twirl round in a pas seul of solitary exuberance. 
Both stoats and weasels are also said to gyrate in this 
manner in order to fascinate small birds. A description 
of such a scene was given recently in W. Hudson’s 
reminiscences of Hampshire scenes. But otters are per- 
haps the most playful of all the tribe. Intensely active 
and full of high spirits, they play both in the water and 
on land. In North America their favorite winter. amuse- 
ment is to! ing. find a place where a frozen 
waterfall a smooth ice slope, or a hard snowbank 
gives a chance of a glissade, and slide down this, running 
back again by a side track to enjoy the same delightful 
sensation.—London Spectator. 
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Migrations. 


KNoxviL_e, Tenn., Aug. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For a period of twenty-five years I have been an observer 
of the migration of the above, and as it may be of interest 
to some of the readers of Forest AND STREAM, I will state 
a few facts on the subject. 

The martins are the first birds to leave for the south— 
[| mean the first flights of birds. Last year was the earliest 
on record, which was July 26; usually the first flight 
starts on August 12, followed by another, if the weather 
is clear, on the 18th; if not, then usually on the roth 
or 2oth. 

They breed here in large numbers, and as soon as able 
to fly and take care of themselves, select some roost, 
always choosing a number of large shade trees, where 
they keep up an incessant twittering through the night, 
making it a veritable nuisance to people living near-by, 
and the heat of their bodies can be felt for quite a dis- 
tance; permission has often been asked and granted by 
the authorities to drive them away, and so their roosts 
have often been broken up. Year after year thousands 
have been shot by permission, the average boy thinking it 
great sport to be allowed to take a gun and shoot into 
flocks that look like great swarms of bees, just to see 
them fall. This shooting may have caused their early 
flight last year. 

When getting ready for their long journey, thousands 
of them begin circling, going higher and higher; thous- 
ands of others following, and all at once a long string of 
those following will be seen to break away and return to 
the roosts; those circling look like an immense swarm 
of bees. I have observed them through a strong field 
glass until they completely disappeared, seemingly still 
rising; where their destination is, I do not know. They 
go to an immense height, always starting about sunset, 
and I think travel the entire night. The Jast flight leaves 
us about September 1. 

Bull-bats or night-hawks: The first flight leaves here 
August 27 to 29; they fly rather high, but not out of sight, 
as they are not a ae flight bird, stopping on their wey 
to feed, and rising again with their craws filled. 

The chimney sweeps are the last of the swallow species 
to leave us, staying here until frosty nights come. They 
congregate in immense numbers, settling in some unused 
chimney to roost, going into it in a continual stream, 
seemingly taxing the capacity of the roost to hold them 
all, and after the first real frosty“hight they all leave for 
their winter home. 

Butterflies migrate all during October. One fall Forest 
AND STREAM published an article giving an account of a 
very heavy flight passing New York city. Just twenty- 
seven days later an immense number passed here, all 
headed for the south, and seemingly in a big hurry. 

S. B. Dow. 


Some Animals I Have Studied. 


VI.—Major, the Clown Dog. 


_ THE small “ugly red dog” mentioned in “Some Know- 
ing Dogs” (Forest AND STREAM, August 29, 1903), was a 
natural or self-taught clown. To amuse spectators he 
would turn somersaults, forward or backward or side- 
wise, standing or running, high ones or low ones, over 
and over, or so long as the performance seemed to pro- 
duce sufficient amusement. Sometimes he even stood on 
his head for a brief moment in a manner that surely was 
not accidental or unintentional. He went through these 
antics without anybody’s command or suggestion. This 
was a case of instinct and reason (or thought) combined. 
Dogs and all sorts of canines, even in their wild state, 
roll and tumble about with more or less skill when feeling 
comfortable, safe and happy; but reason, and not anything 
less, caused him to like applause and to choose time and 
place to win it. 

One of his favorite tricks was to snatch an ear of corn 
from the hogs in the pasture and run with it, while the 
whole herd followed, squealing indignantly. He would 
stop occasionally to allow them to catch up, lay the ear 
down, and wait until the nearest hog almost had his nose 
upon it, then seize it and run on; and all this time the 
expression on his face was indescribably roguish; he had 
a very beautiful face despite his ugly color. He so well 
knew the nature of the pigs that he could lead them thus 
as long as he liked. When they began to tire of the use- 
less chase, and seemed about to turn back, he had such an 
ingratiating look, and such a persuasive way of exhibiting 
that corn, turning it over and over, as if to call particular 
attention to all its fine points and superior qualities, that 
no hog of his acquaintance could resist the temptation 
to renew the pursuit. The hogs did not show such a lack 
of intelligence, either, as may at first appear in persisting; 
for their past experience with him taught them that they 
might ,confidently expect this little diversion at feeding 
time every day, if he happened to be present; and he took 
care never to be absent, unless mpon most urgent business, 
such as chasing a rabbit or digging after a mole or chip- 
munk or keeping a squirrel up a tree. They understood, 
too, that after a good long run, he would at last drop the 
ear, and pretend to forget about it until the nearest pig 
pounced upon it, quickly followed by the others. If 

‘actions speak louder than words,” they emphatically in- 
formed me that that ear always was the best I threw out, 
for they would all take after it as soon.as it was carried 
off, while I was still throwing out others. 

He was the best untrained “fetch and carry” dog I ever 
knew. At the shingle-mill, oe one hundred yards from 
the house, if given a shingle, knife, piece of glass, coil of 
hay-wire, or small rod ¥ iron, sal told to “Take it to 
Mrs. M.,” he would almost always immediately obey. Ar- 
riving at the back door, and finding it shut, he would 





scrape or thump the object against the door, or pound 
the floor of the porch with it, until the lady appeared. 
He almost always desired to help carry in the wood and 
kindlings ; also he liked to be allowed to take hold of one 
side of every basket or bucket, even when held much too 
high for him, and pretend to assist in carrying it. Now, 
although we encouraged him in all that, and sometimes 
rewarded him for real or mimicked services, we had taken 
no pains to teach him; why, it would be hard to say, for 
when an animal shows any unusual desire to please, I 
generally exert myself to cultivate its talent. 

He hadn’t the slightest fear of a rifle, but would hold a 
wild hog by the ear and coolly look into the muzzle of the 
gun that pointed to shoot it. If the hog dropped at the 
shot, he would let go and stand calmly by; if otherwise, 
he would hang on, even though the powerful animal 
dragged him. This, I take it, showed reasoning; he de- 
sired to be useful, and reasoned how to be so. : 

He was a “mighty warrior,” too, despite his small size. 
As an instance, one of our half-wild sows came up with 
some large, lively pigs. When one of these had been 
caught, two big men hurriedly dragged it inside the yard 
for marking, while another temporarily beat the sow off. 
But she was so terrible in her wrath that she broke his 
guard and bursted through the gate as if it had been a 
toy. Major seized her, and not only prevented her from 
snapping a man’s leg off (possibly), but soon, with a little 
assistance, dragged her back out of the yard. And there 
he, tireless as an automaton, held or retarded her until 
all the rest of the pigs that could be captured were marked, 
although she foamed at the mouth and ground her teeth, 
and shook herself with rage. I am convinced that only 
superior intelligence, not strength, enabled him to over- 
come this really formidable adversary, who was many 
times larger than himself, and surprisingly quick also. 

He seemed to know how to take hold of almost any- 
thing, after a little investigation; and if he caught on 
improperly, he saw his mistake as soon as any man did, 
and lost no time in changing his hold. 

In one important particular he was just like all the 
“smart” dogs (and men) of my acquaintance: if he 
placed himself in a ridiculous plight purposely, he liked 
to be laughed at; if accidentally, laughter offended him, 
as he showed by his deprecating look and manner. This 
evinces a high order of intelligence in dogs, whether it 
does in men or not. 

If one held a rock in the hand ten seconds, then threw 
it away, no matter where or how far away it fell, provided 
it did not get into some inaccessible spot, he never failed 
to find it, though sometimes the search was long, and re- 
turn it to the hand of the thrower, if the thrower seemed 
indifferent about its recovery; but if the thtower wanted 
the rock badly enough to start to meet him on his return 
with it, he would run away with it, occasionally looking 
back to challenge pursuit. The ability to find the rock 
may have been merely animal and purely instinctive—it is 
a common enough quality among dogs of many varieties— 
but the desire to return it to the thrower, probably for the 
fun of seeing it thrown again, or the roguish propensity to 
flee with it (now, boys, please don’t pun about “a wise 
dog taking a stone to flea himself with”), must have re- 
sulted from a course of thinking—a reasoning from cause 
to effect. If it was only instinct, then only instinct in- 
duces a man to pay to see a show; but, on second thought, 
I must admit that anything but reason causes men to enter 
some shows, pay or no pay. 

He was as much at home in the water as any smooth- 
haired dog I ever knew, but appeared to have no object 
but sport for entering it. The tricks he performed in that 
element for fun only were numerous and ingenious—very 
similar to the antics of the average eight-year-old boy 
who goes swimming without parental consent in company 
with other wild, bad boys of different ages. Ye jolly boys 
of forty to eighty summers! Look back a little. You can 
still appreciate those gay old times. I own up I am still 
charmed with such sport—while not exactly excusing dis- 
obedience—and cannot conceive of a time when I shall be 
too old or too infirm to at least look on with delight. 

And this calls up another point of resemblance between 
men and dogs. Both like sports, hilarious enjoyments, 
and, when they can not participate, show the keenest in- 
terest or sympathy in merely serving as spectators. If a 
dog likes a show at all, he follows it in every detail— 
absorbed, enraptured! Just closely observe him and see. 
First he shows subdued wonder, then alert attention, 
pleasure, anxiety; he trembles with excitement, his 
favorite actor seeming to be about to fail; he is sorrowful, 
perhaps eager to fly to his succor. Now he barks with 
soe My and in the end the victory is as much his as his 

riend’ 

This picture is not overdrawn; I have seen the reality 
many a time. The dog not only is happy in the pastimes 
of his fellows, and of men, but the sports of all animals, 
no matter how much his inferiors, amuse him. 

The dog is probably the only animal that has more love 
for mankind than for his own race. At any rate, that he 
does love man more than dogs, more than his own near kin 
-——aye, more than himself, even, in some instances—there 
need be no doubt. Evidences by the thousands have ac 
cumulated since the dog took the place of the falcon in 
man’s life at home and afield. Indeed, long, intimate 
association with man has evolved in the canine mind and 
heart a love and admiration for man which has been the 
best possible incentive for mental growth in the dog. And 
I claim that the dog mind is-not stationary, notwithstand- 
ing the many brilliant dogs of the past, but is still de- 
veloping, not keeping pace with man’s mind, of course, yet 
ever and steadily improving. ke R. MorPHeEw. 
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All the game laws and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada are given in the “Game Laws in Brief,” 


Protection for the Musk-ox. 


Ir there are any musk-ox robes lying about, and are 
to be had at a reasonable price, corner them. That is the 
advice given by a veteran and whiolesale furrier. 

Just now they are worth, retail, from $100 to $200 a set, 
according to their condition, and they are a great favorite 
in Canada. What their price will be next winter and the 
next is difficult to foresee. 

When Governor Moody, of Hudson’s Bay, the first 
Governor which that territory ever had, goes back to 
Fullerton, which is to be made the capital of the district, 
he will see that no more musk-ox, which virtually only 
inhabit the Canadian possessions near Hudson’s Bay, will 
be killed for export. The Eskimos and Indians will be 
permitted to kill the animals for food and will, naturally, 
be permitted to sell the heads and pelts, but they will be 
severely punished if they kill more than they need. 

Whalers will be prevented from buying the skins, as 
they have been doing in the past. It has been for some 
time a mystery what the whalers really saw in the bay 
where whales have been thinned out pretty well. It was 
generally supposed that they did a good contraband trade 
in whiskey, arms, and ammunition; but Governor Moody’s 
visit brought to light the fact that thousands of musk-ox 
have been brought away by these ships upon each return 
voyage. 

Two ships which Governor Moody visited during his 
stay in the Arctic regions had respectively 200 and 300 
musk-ox on board, brought to them by the Eskimos. 
They pay them in provisions, a small amount for each 
animal. 

Considering the retail price of the skins, and the fact 
that the whalers receive $50 each for the head from whole- 
sale furriers, a shipload of musk-ox is not a_ bad 
investment. 

The Canadian Government, admitting that the native 
needs the flesh for food, the pelt for clothes, and the soft 
wool that is rubbed off from the skin in the molting 
season for underwear, is afraid that the animal will be- 
come extinct, and, therefore, forbids the killing, except 
as a necessity—Montreal Dispatch Boston Herald. 


The Gopher and Spotted Fever. 


THE pernicious insect supposed heretofore to be a wood- 
tick, that is responsible for the disease common in certain 
parts of Montana and Idaho in the spring, known as 
spotted fever, is, according to medical experts, an animal 
parasite. It is found particularly upon the gopher, the 
pest of farmers in many localities. ‘The disease produced 
by the bite of this insect is similar in some respects to 
spinal meningitis, but it is even more deadly, the percent- 
age of recoveries being very small. Every farmer’s boy 
who has pursued the elusive gopher to his hole and be- 
yond through the tunnels that connect the various cham- 
bers of his subterranean abode, knows how utterly impos- 
sible it is to exterminate these creatures by active assault 
or blockade. Thus, while to exterminate the gopher is to 
exterminate the tick and destroy the possibility of the con- 
tagion known as spotted fever, the chance of immunity 
from the scourge through war upon this creature.is very 
remote. Gophers seem to thrive upon the toxin produced 
by the bite of their special parasite, while to human beings 
it is fatal. This is one of the idiosyncrasies of nature 
that is inexplicable, and to meet and counteract it is the 
task to which the bacteriologist has set himself. He will, 
no doubt, succeed in time in producing the anti-toxin 
necessary to nullify the bite of the parasite. The season 
of spotted fever ends for this year with the present month, 
and it is hoped that scientific research will disclose the 
anti-toxin sought before the season of the pernicious 
activity of the gopher tick again comes round.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


Duck Eggs in the North. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A friend writes as follows: “When I was in Cayuga, 
N. D., last fall hunting, I met a gentleman from Iowa 
who told me that there were vessels running into the 
Hudson’s Bay every year and loading with wild duck 
eggs that are collected there by people who make a 
specialty of collecting them each year and delivering them 
to the different agents of these vessels. Those people 
have certain rights agreed upon for territory from which 
to collect eggs, the same as a farmer has his particular 
piece of land to cultivate. For instance, I have a certain 
island, or a part of it, or a certain piece of the shore right, 
and you have yours, and we do not trespass or interfere 
with each other. These eggs are carefully packed and 
shipped to. England for food purposes. I noticed by the 
papers that you are trying to get some arrangement made 
with the Canadian Government about fishing on inter- 
national waters for the purpose of protecting the fish in 
those waters. It seems to me just as important to protect 
our wild ducks, geese, brant, and in fact all of our game 
birds that go across the line to nest and raise their young. 
Just think of a ship loaded with eggs, and then think 
what a lot of birds it means that has been destroyed. The 
gentleman who told me this is a first-class sportsman, and 
he told me that he would lay the matter before the game 
wardens; also their North Dakota Senators. He says on 
some islands there are thousands of nests, and they col- 
lect the eggs each day, and when a bird wants to set they 
break up the nest, and in a short time they will commence 
to lay again, and that they figure on, I may say, two 
crops a year. I have been told of this thing, and I believe 
it is a fact, and I think there should be something done. 
It is certainly worth investigating.” 

If the facts are as given by my correspondent, this mat- 
ter should have the immediate attention of the Canadian 
authorities, Sam. F. FuLterton. 

[This appears to be a yariation of the old duck egg 
fake story.] 








From Dawn Till Sunset. 


Ir was early morning. As yet the first long, mellow 
rays of an October sun had not appeared over a level 
stretch of land, marsh, and tree-line bordering on one of 
the great lakes. A thin blue night fog still hung in 
wreathy clouds near to the frosted, sandy earth that con- 
stituted a fertile island nestling within the wide expanse 
cf marsh land. 

Now and again in the uncertain morning light a mal- 
lard, widgeon, or sprightly little teal arose from a shal- 
icw pond hole where it had been feeding, and after 
circling about low over the marsh, giving vent to an occa- 
sional quack, settled down out of sight in some new 
locality. E 

As the yellow glow crept up into the eastern sky behind 
ihe feathery willow trees growing along the lake beach, 
separated from the island by a narrow strip of water and 
rushes, large flocks of blackbirds commenced sweeping in 
streams and clouds across the former, heading for the 
marsh, their harsh, chattering murmur first growing 
louder and then dying away as they sped on. Numerous 
other birds chirruped among the scrubby underbrush, 
while, despite the crisp freshness of the air, a song spar- 
row put forth a brave trill of melody, and once, from the 
row of dark, heavy-limbed Norway spruces standing on 
the north end of the island, came the clear, sweet whistle 
of a cardinal. 

A small brown cottage stood but a short distance from 
the row of spruce trees that afforded a sheltering protec- 
tion against cold winds. It spread over the ground in a 
picturesque rambling fashion, for it was only one story 
high, and as the light of the rising sun grew brighter, 
a column of smoke curled up from a short, stubby-looking 
chimney that surmounted the roof, proving that the occu- 
pants, like their outdoor neighbors, were awake and astir. 
Finally the big glowing disc moved up into the sky from a 
bed of fiery color, ‘and the white frost that covered the 
stiffened ground and clung to every withered grass-blade 
sparkled like a thousand diamonds. 

The back door of the lodge opened, as the shafts of 
sunlight struck on the glistening little window-panes, and 
two figures emerged, while from the warm, snug interior 
issued the appetizing fumes of coffee and breakfast. The 
foremost was Pete, an experienced punter; and Billy, in 
the rear, was striving, under his father’s tuition, to learn 
that art. The former's genial French countenance, made 
more genial by contact with the spicy crispness of the 
atmosphere, beamed forth from beneath a peaked cor- 
duroy hunting cap, while his stout legs were encased in 
trousers of like material several sizes too large, so that 
they looked like litthe brown barrels. These were stuffed 
into a pair of hip rubber boots, and the upper half of his 
ample figure was clad after an equally appropriate fashion. 
For a minute he stood on the doorstep, looking intently 
out toward the marsh; then he turned to Billy, standing 
behind him, saying: “I’m a-stuck at where ter go. Sup- 
pose he'll know all right,” giving a backward jerk with 
his thomb toward the interior of the cottage, where at 
that moment the Veteran and I were gathering our things 
together and adjusting rubber boots preparatory to the 
day's shoot. 

“Pete’s getting worried, I guess,” commented the 
Veteran, wisely divining that the punter was in a per- 
plexed state of mind from his solemn and thoughtful ap- 
pearance when a few minutes previous the question had 
been put to him as to the likeliest place to go to obtain 
a good bag. Like Al., who presided over the kitchen with 
grace and fidelity, he was subject to worried spells, 

lhe Veteran, entering the former’s domain a minute 
later, eyed him with concealed amusement. “Come, Al., 
haven’t you got those lunches put up yet?” he asked, 
knowing well his dislike of rush or hurry, and that to 
urge either only meant increased slowness on the latter’s 
part. 

“Well, I’m wrapping these things up as fast as I can,” 
he answered, taking the question most seriously, as usual, 
but nevertheless growing more slow and nervous as he 
endeavored to roll the rather unappetizing form of a cold 
muskrat in a napkin. Although these poor abused marsh 
denizens are looked dcwn upon by some as an article of 
food, to those who have eaten them, properly prepared, 
they afford an excellent and never to be despised dish. 

“Here they are,” said Al. at length, handing the lunch 
boxes to Billy, breathing a sigh of relief as he did so, 
and coming outside where we stood watching the flight 
of a string of widgeon, evidently intent on alighting near 
the location we had thought of as a shooting ground for 
the day. 

There were two ways of reaching our intended destina- 
tion: one by rowing down the river, thence around into 
a creek, and finally punting through the marsh until a 
favorable pond hole was found; the other by walking to 
the southern extremity of the island, where a strip of this 
same marsh area divided the island from the beach and 
lake. Thus we had our choice between a watery roadway 
or a short, pleasant walk down the island, and as Pete 
had a boat load of decoys and other needful articles, the 
Veteran concluded to divide up, and while the punters 
were to go by the former route, we would walk and meet 
them at the end of the island. 

“T’}! let Billy come an’ get you while I’m pickin’ out a 
place ai.’ buildin’ a good blind,” were Pete’s parting words 
before he disappeared around the corner of the cottage. 

“Well, I hope you will find a good place,” answered 
the Veteran, in a tone of significance that caused Pete to 
eye him with a worried expression. 

“Do der best I kin,” said he, accompanied by a nod of 
comprehension. “Come on, Billy,” and away went the 


two in the direction of the dock, where their ungraceful 
unt boats awaited them, Pete 
ugh matters of weighty im- 


but comfortable and useful 
clumping heavily along as t 





portance rested on his broad, sturdy shoulders; Billy, as 
usual, following behind. 

The cottonwood trees on the west side of the cottage, 
standing in a single line like the big protecting spruces, 
were slowly dropping their broad golden leaves as the 
frost oe off the delicate stems, and before starting 
out on the walk down the island we perceived moving 
about in the bare branches a number of bluebirds, unfear- 
ful of our presence, and uttering those soft spring-like 
notes so welcome to the ear. It was the same everywhere 
on the island; wild life was seen in various forms, Here 
were birds singing and twittering on this snappy autumn 
morning, while quail whistled as the evening shadows 
fell; ducks quacked in the distant marsh, yellowlegs called 
sweetly overhead, and now and then an old marsh hawk 
flapped iazily along in search of a wounded duck. At 
night the muskrats came forth and held full sway in the 
cark waters of the moonlit creeks, splashing, diving, and 
feeding to thei: hearts’ contents, while out on the bay, 
shrouded in the uncertain, misty light, rafts of canvas- 
backs and other ducks pulled tender wild celery roots 
from the shallow bottom, and thousands of mud hens 
croaked and fed close to them. Surely, I thought many 
times to myself, this is a sportsman’s paradise. 

The frost was melting fast under the mild, beaming 
shafts of the sun, and the sandy road as we tramped along 
on our way to the end of the island, felt soft and yield- 
ing, while the tracks of woodchucks, rabbits, and delicate 
quail tracings were in many places as plainly visible as 
though marked on a fresh snow. After brushing through 
a thick growth of rich red sumac, withered goldenrod 
stalks and brambles on a narrow path that was a cramped 
continuation of the road, we neared the creek where Billy 
was to meet us, when, with beating wings, several 
widgeon sprang from the water, but unfortunately too far 
for a shot, so they sped away unmolested. Some dis- 
tance out in the yellow marsh we spied Pete, evidently at 
work constructing a blind about the duck boat that lay 
on the ‘edge of a pond hole, and after Billy’s arrival we 
were soon heading for his direction, seated comfortably 
in the punt boat, our hearts warming as we observed the 
number of birds stirred up by our presence in the neigh- 
borhocd. 


“There is some difference in the appearance of this 
water now from when the carp are in here,” said the 
Veteran, looking down into the shallow crystal depths that 
appeared almost like a huge aquarium, so luxurious was 
the growth of plants. “Then it’s simply a mud hole, and 
swarming with fish from one end to the other,” he added. 

Pete, as we pushed in to where he was putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a well-made blind, looked up inquiringly. 
“How you like this place?” he asked of the Veteran. 
“Pretty good, eh?” 

“Did many ducks get up when you pushed in?” ques- 
tioned the Veteran, in return. 

“It were full of ’em,” answered Peter, as he stuck a 
wild rice stem in the blind. ‘Then he pushed out in the 
pond hole, and soon had a flock of decoys bobbing 
serenely on the blue water ruffled by a light northerly 
breeze. After a slight discussion, created by the fact 
that we would have to take turns shooting in the blind, 
and that I was to enjoy the first trial, the argument ended 
after the usual fashion, and I stepped meekly over into the 
hidden recess of the duck boat, while the Veteran pushed 
off with Pete to a place of concealment, calling back, 
“When you've killed some birds I’ll come over and we'll 
change around.” So I was content to settle down, open 
cartridge boxes, and lay them in a handy position, load 
up, and wait for the ducks. 

Perhaps I had sat thus for ten minutes or more, occa- 
sionally raising my head and taking a look around for 
any feathered marsh denizen that might be approaching, 
when “Mark!” and I raised up with alacrity as the word 
reached my ears. “Quack, quack, quack!” came sonorous 
notes and urging calls from Pete, doing his best to bring 
on the three cunning widgeon that I now espied winging 
their way low over the marsh and on the lookout for a 
favorable alighting place. They kept steadily on, appar- 
ently not heeding the decoys, and heading across the wind, 
while I watched them cautiously, now and then peering 
over the top of the blind. ‘Then, as though some new 
idea had suddenly struck them. or perhaps having decided 
that a nearer investigation of the decoys might prove 
worth while, when nearly opposite the blind’s position, 
they swung around, heading up against the light breeze, 
and came straight in. Waiting until the foremost threw 
up his wings to alight, I raised suddenly to a sitting 
posture, and holding a little to one side on account of 
the wind’s direction, I pulled the first barrel. At the 
report there was a splash, as the widgeon collapsed and 
struck the water, while the remaining pair recovered 
themselves with surprising quickness, mounting up from 
their hovering attitude almost before I could put in a 
second shot, which, however, availed but little, and they 
swung by to the left, more wary and wise than ever. 
After nay myself that the bird knocked down would 
. not come to life and creep off unobserved, as often hap- 
pens when they are apparently dead, I loaded up and slid 
down out of sight. 


How the warm, golden sunlight and bright reflection 
on the water'did tan one’s face, not with a hot, disagree- 
able touch, but with a pleasant glow. Several times, so 
effectual was the deceptive appearance of the blind, that 
red-wing blackbirds came and hopped over the rush- 
covered stern or clung to a rice stem close beside the 
screen, uttering soft, rich trills. I came to the conclu- 
sion, as I listened, that one of their notes is distinctly 
like the sound of running water—a liquid gurgle of re- 
freshing melody. 

" The next ducks to come in were, queer to relate, an- 
other trio, but this time they were black ducks. I saw 
them moving up my way from the opposite side of the 


marsh, and was ready as they drew within range, flying 
almost in a line, and not strung out one behind the other. 
On they came, while I lay low, with the usual preliminary 
palpitations, watching their approach through open slits 
in the blind, but instead of pulling down toward the de- 
coys as they drew near, they kept on in their flight, pass- 
ing directly overhead, and offering a splendid shot. Hold- 
ing, as I thought, well ahead of the center bird, I fired 
the first barrel with no effect, and. put in the second on 
the duck to the left with the same result, and before I 
could load again they were far out of range. It almost 
seemed as though their eyes twinkled with derision when 
those black, plump forms showing in large clear marks 
against the sky, skimmed by, so near and yet so far, both 
shots falling behind. With vain misgivings I heard the 
Veteran shout, “Mark ahead!” and espied a single duck 
coming for the decoys—one of these self-same cunning 
old duskies. After much circling around behind and in 
front of the blind, just out of range, and evidently making 
a keen inspection of the decoys, he slowly dropped in, 
and before recovering from his surprise, as I raised up to 
shoot, he collapsed and fell with a splashing plump. To 
make sure of things, I gave him the contents of the second 
barrel, in order that there should be no danger of his 
giving me the slip, as several previous lessons had taught, 
now feeling in a decidedly better frame of mind, with 
shaken confidence partially restored. How different are 
the after-effects of a kill and a miss! The one elates with 
satisfaction and pleasure, and the other plunges us into 
the depths of chagrin; that is, if the shot was not very 
difficult; yet without the latter the fascination of shooting 
to a great degree would be lost, for it is just these misses 
that keep up one’s enthusiasm and tend to improve all 
shooting capabilities by urging a careful manipulation of 
either rifle or shotgun. 


“Flock of teal coming in on your right. Mark!” sang 
out the Veteran, whose watchful eye was ever on the keen 
lookout from his place of concealment, and almost before 
I had time to cock the gun, there was a zip and whirr 
of wings, as by shot six round, compact little objects 
going like bullets. “Wait until they come around again,” 
was my mental decision, and in fact they were past be- 
fore I could do or decide much of anything. Now, how- 
ever, they had made a sweeping turn, and were coming 
back on the outside of the decoys at a good rate of speed 
as I raised up to shoot. Rip! went the first load of shot, 
and one of the green-wings dodged at the report, flew 
uncertainly for a short distance, and then sailed head first 
into a patch of wild rice with folded pinions. Singling 
out the rear bird with the second barrel, I shoved in well 
ahead of him and fired. Through good fortune I hap- 
pened to center him in the load, for down he came, thus 
making a brace, much more than I had hoped to bag. 

“Hey! Mark left!” called Pete, loudly, and with my 
fingers all thumbs I endeavored to load hastily, and of 
course, as luck would have it, jammed two cartridges one 
after the other, until | was in a perfect fever of anxiety 
and excitement trying to dislodge them. Ducks were cer- 
tainly coming thick and fast, I mentally concluded, bruis- 
ing fingers as I tugged at the tightly wedged shell, and 
at last, with a supreme effort, out it came; in slid a couple 
that behaved themselves and I sat erect just as a hand- 
some gadwall, flying low and well on the left hand, came 
sailing along. It was an easy shot, for he was moving 
slowly, and on firing he crumpled up and dropped with 
a splash close beside the boat. 

For a time there was a lull, and I leaned back, watch- 
ing the expanse of waving feathery-topped rice, stiff 
rushes, and blow-guns with my eyes just above the level 
of the blind, when all at once there was a soft whirring 
noise close to the boat, and I grabbed the gun a moment 
too late, as by skimmed a single widgeon that had come 
up behind unawares. 


Pintails, with their long necks and watchful eyes, were 
the next ducks to come investigating the decoys, some 
few minutes after the widgeon had given me such a 
clever slip, and as these came from the rear as well, I 
fortunately was on the lookout, and lay very quiet as they 
passed, waiting for them to swing around and give me 
a better shot. Sure enough, the whole flock turned and 
came back, as I had anticipated. Just as the first pair 
alighted, while the others wavered with beating pinions 
above them, | fired, taking the first shot at one swimming 
ameng the decoys, and giving a hovering bird the contents 
of the second barrel. Uown he came, while the first duck 
lay on its back, requiring no further attention, and it is 
needless to say that the remainder of the flock beat a hasty 
retreat; too hasty, in fact, for they were gone before I 
could give them a parting salute. A few minutes after 
this, I thought I perceived a slight movement in the grass 
on the left side of the pond hole, and raising up to obtain 
a better view, here was one of the “coony” old pintails 
creeping quietly and stealthily away. In order to obtain 
a better view of him, I was forced to stand up in the 
boat, and as it had no support on either side, it was a 
trifle unsteady, so, as I fired, the recoil of the gun nearly 
sent me over backward into the water, and only by a 
wild balancing feat did I regain myself. It may be 
assumed that I sat down with alacrity. Nevertheless. I 
had the pintail, and was therefore contented, although the 
next time I had occasion to shoot a cripple, my bump of 
caution was more on the alert. 

A little later I counted up the birds floating in the 
pond or lodged in a tuft of grass, and found there were 
ten, so I thought it high time that my companion should 
change places with me, and hailed him accordingly, add- 
ing that I was quite ready to investigate one of Al’s lunch 
boxes. This last consideration brought him over; and 
now ducks, beware! 

Located in this new position with a natural sercen to 
hide both punt boats, through which we had a good view 
of the decoys, for only the Veteran’s head showing now 
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and then above the yellow blind marked the where 
he was concealed, I now proceeded to look into the wel- 
come little red lunch box. “ 

Pete and Billy kept watchful eyes roving over the wide 
stretch of marsh, and suddenly the latter, holding his 
nose tight, commenced a grunting series of quacks that 
sounded more like music from the stye than the voice of a 
respectable duck. But he made a brave effort, and, aided 
by Pete’s more practiced and realistic calls, the four mal- 
lards that had been espied, came on steadily toward the 
decoys. Two pale blue puffs of smoke arose from the 
distant blind, as both barrels spoke, and to each down 
whirled a duck, while Pete, in the other end of the boat, 
gave a sigh of satisfaction. “Look der!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “one of dem ducks is goin’ to fall,” and sure 
enough, a third bird after flying some little distance be- 
yond the blind, had collapsed into the marsh. “Better 
get dat crip, all right,” said Pete, looking at me, and 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, we pushed out in 
the direction of the cripple. On coming up with him, no 
finishing shot was heeded, and it proved to be a splendid 
drake mallard in perfect feather. 

Pete now proceeded to take out his tin lunch trunk; it 
could not be called much else, for it was always amply 
supplied with quantities of pickles, cold muskrats, ducks, 
and bread, from which he drew liberally when so inclined. 
Billy likewise carried a hearty supply of nourishment, 
and on opening the box that formed a seat for his boat, 
displayed a tempting array of juicy Baldwins, from which 
I was very glad to help myself. What other fruit could 
take the place of apples? Their external beauty and ap- 
pearance only add to the pleasure of eating that unexcelled 
flavor and substance within, and then to put one’s nostrils 
close to the apple itself and sniff long the sweetest of 
orchards and blossoms, is an unfailing delight. So I sat 
on the stern of Pete’s boat and ate apples, watching the 
Veteran pull a brace of ducks and sometimes more from 
nearly every flock that came to him, while single birds 
fared badly. It is always a pleasure, as well as a source 
of valuable instruction, for a novice to have the oppor- 
tunity of observing an experienced game shot making 
clean, quick, accurate kills, and it is more of a privilege 
and future benefit to have such a one for an instructor. 

“Pretty soon you see dem black ducks work round and 
give der boss a shot,” remarked Pete, moving to a crouch- 
ing position in order to be well out of sight, and com- 
mencing to quack softly, while we peered out, watching 
closely the awed that were circling uncertainly near the 
decoys, but keeping out of range. “Now they’s goin’,” he 
muttered. “You fellers will ketch it in a minute. Ah, 
how’s dat fer a bully shot, ch?”’as at the reports from the 
blind, sharp and ringing, first one duck and then the other 
turned a somersault and came twisting down. 

“He’s wavin'’, so we push over and see what he want,” 
remarked Pete, suddenly, a short time later, and on near- 
ing the blind the Veteran stood up in the duck boat, say- 
ing, “Now you can get in here and shoot until toward 
the middle of the afternoon, then I’ll come back and 
change places and stay till sundown.” ; 

“All right,” said I, in return, well pleased with the 
plan. “How many birds did you knock down?” 

“A dozen or so, I guess,” he answered. “We must 
have twenty-five ducks all told.” 

“You bet, an’ more, too,” put in Pete, who had been 
pushing around retrieving fallen birds, and laying them 
on the stern of his boat as one after the other they were 
picked up, shaken, and safely landed. 

For the second time we exchanged places, and here I 
was again comfortably ensconced waiting for the obliging 
duck that might choose to come my way. He was not 
long in coming. I happened at the moment to be lying 
back in the boat, when “Mark overhead!” from a distant 
voice caused me to start up and cautiously crane my neck 
around to look above, and with a whistling whirr of wings 
by went a black duck, but going so fast that I concluded 
to wait and let him work around again. At first I thought 
he intended to keep on going, but evidently not, for after 
taking a wide circle, he headed around in a favorable 
direction, coming up to the decoys away to the leeward. 
On he kept, and expecting he would swing around behind 
the blind and come in, I had my eye on him all the time, 
peering through the grass. Finally he turned and came 
as I had anticipated, but when within a short distance 
of the blind, directly behind me, he switched around and 
headed straight across from his previous line of flight. 
This was too much, and twisting around in a cramped, 
awkward position, I half raised up and pulled trigger as 
he passed behind on the right, and, to my surprise and 
pleasure, down he tumbled, with closed wings and limp 
form. This shot I enjoyed very much, not from the punch 
I received on the nose when firing in an unnatural posture, 
but from the thought of the three wily birds that had 
escaped previously and the satisfaction that for once an 
old dusky had been caught in practicing his wiles. 

Five aiienntan an which I succeeded in wing-tip- 
ping, although there was a good chance to make a double 
—next came to the pond hole, and shortly after a single 
spoonbill sailed in who threw back his wings and put 
forth his spreading orange feet in a slow assured manner 
as he prepared to alight leisurely among the outside de- 
coys. But just at that instant I fired, and added another 
duck to the bag. Out of three scudding little green-wing 
teal, I knocked down one, but they came in much easier 
than the bunch that visited the decoys during the morn- 
ing, and were inclined to settle down on the further side 
of the hole, when a moment later this idea was rudely 
cones as they rose again and passed by on the 
eft. 

The golden yellow of the marsh took on a deeper tint 
as the afternoon radiance of the sun streamed in from the 
west, and flocks of ducks were lifting more frequently 
from the various pond holes. I sat up ie a time—that is, 

ith my the screen—in order to better enjoy 
the picturesque outlook over the marsh, and incidentally 
to keep an eye out for any birds that might come my way. 
Finally five pintails that had been wheeling about uncer- 
tainly in evident search of a new feeding ground, headed 
up toward the decoys, and a minute later were sailing in. 
I picked out one just about to alight, and tumbled him 
over with the first barrel, but the second worked poorly, 
merely wing-tipping a bird ‘that we never recovered. 
After this I a half dozen or more ducks, and then, 
looking ar , | perceived the Veteran and Pete pushing 
over toward the blind. I was glad to exchange places 


with the former, for certainly I had more than a full 
share in the day’s shooting. 

“Pete can push you over to the island, and when I come 
home in an hour or so, we’ll stay out and perhaps pick up 
a few ducks flying over, toward dusk, if the wind blows,” 
said the Veteran, as he pushed alongside of the duck boat, 
and, bidding au revoir to the scene of a pleasant and 
fruitful shoot, I stepped in Pete’s boat. A few minutes 
later, after a short punt across the strip of marsh that in- 
tervened, I landed on the island. On the way across, we 
came on a crippled widgeon that allowed us to push quite 
close before jumping unexpectedly into the air. How- 
ever, I had a cartridge ready in case of such an emer- 
gency, and as he started up I managed to knock him 
down, this time for good. Pete had several of the ducks 
last shot in the boat, having left the remainder with Billy; 
these three I carried with me. Somehow it always was a 
source of enjoyment to take a little game along when 
homeward bound, and if the bag was small I liked to 
carry it all. The memory of two of the first ducks I ever 
shot will always remain vivid, and a good part of the 
pleasure connected with the episode was in carrying both 
home, triumphant and contented, in the dusk of an Octo- 
ber evening. Walking up the island, I experienced the 
same feeling of contentment that comes after a success- 
ful day afield, no matter where it may be, in woods, marsh 
or upland. 

“What luck?” questioned Al., as I entered the kitchen, 
after hanging the birds in a small woodshed that served 
as a rough but useful game larder. So I told him of the 
day’s favorable outcome, and how much the lunch boxes 
had been appreciated. 

“Well, this is a pleasant place out here,” he said, look- 
ing down the island from the doorway with an ill-con- 
cealed homesick expression. “Yes, I’ve had a very nice 
time worrying the days away,” and at this I was forced 
to laugh outright, but it seemed to me that the ducks 
were about the only individuals that had “to worry the 
days away” in this country overflowing with a sportsman’s 
milk and honey. 

When the big red disk of the setting sun was slowly 
sinking down behind the distant marsh, I saw the 
Veteran’s figure walking up the island, and a short time 
later we were strolling back again, discussing the best 
location for our stands. Finally it was decided one of us 
would go down to the lower end while the other remained 
further up toward the cottage on an open piece of ground 
protected by a tall growth of underbrush on the west, and 
as this was the direction from which most of the ducks 
came, it formed all the concealment necessary. 

Leaving the Veteran here, I moved down a couple of 
hundred yards below him and took a stand in a thick 
clump of sumac, where I had a good view of the marsh 
and the glowing horizon. Off in the west was a rich band 
of orange-red sky, and a cool breeze carrying with it a 
frosty touch blew across the island, while the line of 
marsh land faded and grew more indistinct as I strained 
my eyes toward its broad expanse. Suddenly I espied a 
dark moving spot against the sunset glow. On it came, 
dodging and twisting, straight over the island; when 
nearly opposite I pulled up and fired, holding a long dis- 
tance ahead of the fast-going teal. But on he sped, if 
anything faster than before, disappearing in the darkening 
twilight like a dusky shadow. Rip! Rip! came two sharp 
cracks from up the island, and a second later there was a 
dull thud, as down came the Veteran’s bird close to where 
he stood. 


For a second time I discovered three swift scudding 
forms coming my way, low down, and flying like animate 
bullets. They were on top of me before I realized it, 
but just as they were going overhead, I succeeded in 
bowling over one of the three, and down he came like a 
dark ball, striking the ground right by my feet, and 
bouncing quite.a distance from the impetus of his flight. 
A minute after I knocked down this bluewing, a bunch 
of three or four more whirred past on the left, so close 
and so unexpectedly that both barrels went off into space. 
Several shots from the Veteran’s location, followed by the 
sound of falling ducks, told their own tale, and once, 
looking up that way, I saw a bird come tumbling out of 
the air at such a height it seemed almost impossible that 
a load of shot could have pulled him down. The light 
was growing dimmer, and the forms of the birds melted 
more indistinctly into the fading sky, so when another 
teal—this time a single one—went by, presenting a cross 
shot just above the line of grass and bushes, it was in 
reality good luck that I happened to hold about right, and 
bag him. But a few minutes before I was on the point 
of starting homeward, I noticed a duck coming up on the 
left, flying higher than most of the former birds. He 
offered a fair and tempting mark as he came within range, 
and, leading well ahead, I pulled trigger. With beating 
wings he came whirling down and landed in the grass 
quite near by. And then commenced a running match, 
for unfortunately he was only wounded, and made every 
endeavor to escape. Away he flopped, and I after him, 
falling into holes and tripping over briers in the tangle 
of thick undergrowth, made more impenetrable by the 
poor light. Finally I made a successful rush, and, nearly 
falling on top of the hard pressed duck, secured him 
safely. It proved to be a beautiful drake widgeon, and 
now, as the growing darkness made further shooting im- 
possible, I found my way out to the path, and walking 
up the island soon came on the Veteran, who was waiting 
for me. Four birds were scored to his bag of the evening, 
two heavy black ducks, one gadwall, and a spoonbill. 

Behind us, as we walked up the island, arose the round, 
bright face of the moon, shining with a yellow harvest 
brilliancy, and contrasting in beauty to the dull orange 
sunset still visible in the west. Here and there overhead 
the stars commenced to appear, faint points of burnished 
silver, and as we entered the warm, inviting interior of 
our shooting lodge with contented hearts, night was 
settling down in quiet peacefulness. CAMILLA, 





Doves in New Jersey. 


Tue dove is protected in New Jersey. It is included in 
the category of wild birds “other than a game bird,” and 
as such may not be killed at any time. We understand 
that many shooters in New Jersey are killing doves this 
year; but in so doing they are violating the law. 


Handy Game Carriers. 


Mies of columns of matter have been published on the 
subject of the proper clothing for the shooter. Garments 
are made which consist of a lot of pockets and a few 
brass buttons, good enough for those who fancy going 
into the woods in stuffy armor, but not satisfactory to the 
squirrel shooter. He leans toward old trousers or 
knickerbockers, a cap or small hat of neutral tint, and 
some sort of footgear in which he can slip about without 
upsetting all the loose stuff in the woods. A flannel shirt 
of no special color completes the rig, and it is sufficient. 

Equipped thus, with only the rifle to carry, the first 
squirrel or grouse he shoots is easily taken care of; but 
when a second and a third are added to the string, it be- 
comes a bit awkward, for the feathery or furry legs have 
a way of slipping out of one’s hand, and whenever an- 
other shot is to be fired, it is necessary to drop the string 
somewhere in the grass, and pick up each individual 
again after the additional meat is secured or missed. 
Stringing bloody game on the belt has its disadvantages, 
and, in my opinion, no better method can be employed 
than that so often followed by the backwoodsmen of the 
Southwest. For the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with this plan, a description will not be out of place. 

Take one of the middle toes of a hindfoot in the left 
hand, and with the right split the toes on either side 
down an inch or so. Then slip the point of a knife-blade 
under the tendon of the middle toe and push a bit of 
string through, tie a knot in the string, and you have a 
handy carrier. When other meat comes your way, add 
it in the same manner. The tendons of a squirrel’s foot 
are tough as wire, and will not tear out in carrying. Very 
many of the old squirrel shooters of the backwoods cut a 
strip of bark for this purpose from willow, elm, or other 
trees that have tough inner bark. A willow, sassafras or 
apple sprout will also answer the purpose, but the 
handiest thing I ever used was a strip of belt-lacing 
leather, one end of which was cut rather thin, to be handy 
in slipping the thong through the opening made with the 
knife-blade under the tendon; but both ends can be 
tapered, while the middle of the strap may be left a half- 
inch or so in width. The thong need only be a foot or 
fifteen inches in length, and when a squirrel is added to 
the string, a common square knot or a granny knot will 
hold until there is another addition. Being full of oil, 
this lacing leather will not knot hard, like cord. 

Rabbits, grouse, or other small game may be treated in 
the same manner as squirrels for carrying, and I know of 
no cleaner way of lugging the game about while hunting 
than this. 

This belt-lacing leather is valuable in other ways, too; 
and every outer should carry two or three thongs to the 
woods with him. It may be used for sling straps for 
guns; for repairing a broken gun-stock or canoe paddle, 
etc.; in fact, in numerous ways. Cow-punchers often have 
two or three of these thongs tied to their saddles for 
emergency use, and it is surprising how often they find - 
them handy in making hurried repairs. 

Perry D. Frazer. 


A Minnesota Memory. 


WHEN one meets an old friend, he always extends the 
hardy and horny right hand of fellowship, and if they are 
in each other’s company for any length of time, they in- 
variably refer to some things that happened in bygone 
days—things brought to mind by the meeting, and prob- 
ably never thought of for years. Such was the case with 
myself yesterday. Being at leisure the other day, I con- 
cluded to clean my artillery. I have two pieces in the bat- 
tery, representing the heavy and the light. The heavy 
consists of a .45-90 single shot Winchester that has seen 
service for quite a number of years, and was the pride of 
my heart until I found another love in the shape of a 
.30 Government Winchester, since which time the “heavy 
artillery” branch of the service has been kept in the scab- 
bard, and treated as an old and trusted friend; kept on 
account of the many scenes of pleasure with which it has 
been associated, it having been my “good pard” in many a 
good hunt. While cleaning the heavy artillery, I stood 
full in front of a mounted moose head—one I had killed 
with the old gun in ’97 near the headwaters of the Clo- 
quet River, in St. Louis county, Minn. 

The gun and the trophy taken together started me 
thinking of those hunts in the grand old State, and the 
capture of this trophy in particular, which took olace on 
the first day of November, in ’97, after a long day’s tramp, 
as much for pleasure as hunting. I had started at eight 
in the morning to locate a good moose ground, and after 
spending the time until about three o’clock searching for 
the proper place, I concluded to look up the barrens—i. e., 
where the fire had destroyed the large timber—for it is 
there that the large game is mostly congregated after the 
freezing weather comes on. It was only a short distance; 
and although it would throw me about eight miles from 
the railroad and nearly fifty from any other kind of a 
road, it was near the Breda River, which would be good 
for a hand-sled or toboggan, and make the work of get- 
ting in and out very easy compared with other places. 

About half-past three I reached the barrens and found 
plenty of signs of moose and deer. Being pretty well 
fagged, I sat down at the edge of a clump of brush to 
rest and smoke, intending to make a start for home so 
soon as the smoke was finished. I had been thus occupied 
for about ten minutes, when I spied a black spot on the 
opposite hillside, which looked as if it might be alive. 
After a few minutes, it moved, and I saw it was a moose, 
but whether cow or bull I could not tell. I took chances 
on its being a bull, and brought up the artillery and got 
ready for action. After deciding the distance to be about 
soo yards, I took careful aim at the top of the shoulders, 
and fired. It seemed to be several seconds before the 
bullet reached the mark, but when it did, I knew that the 
work had been fairly done. The moose gave a great 
bound and disappeared in the strip of brush at the brow 
of the hill near which it had been standing. When I 
reached the spot, I found nothing to indicate that the 
bullet had found the mark. The track was plain, and 
after about thirty yards I came to the victim; dead. The 
wound was just behind the shoulder. , 

One who has taken a hand at ot so large an ani- 
mal, knows what a job I had on my hand. They also 
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know that after it was finished there was no time left 
to make the trip home. I camped that night, and the next 
morning made a start for home, very much elated over 


the set of moose antlers, the like of which I had not 


seen for size and regularity combined. ‘There are 13 
points on each horn, and scoops nearly the same; 54-inch 
spread, and, as near as I could estimate weight, 50 pounds, 
which was short of the actual weight about three pounds. 
Cther hunts have I taken in that country, alone and 
with companions, and several moose have I taken, but 
none to compare with this one. Dr, J. P. Busu. 


Guns and Gun Feats. 


Nitwoop, Ill, Aug. 30—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been greatly entertained and interested by the 
“Bark and Anti-Bark” articles in Forest AND STREAM; 
especially by M. D.’s contribution, as it explains the cause 
of the death of a spruce hen killed by myself in Septem- 
ber, 1893. The hen was sitting on a small branch of a 
scruby tamarack tree, about twenty yards from me. 
Thinking to shoot off its head, I took careful aim, and 
at the report of the gun the bird fell. Upon picking it up, 
I could find no trace of a wound, and was much puzzled 
as to the cause of its death. After examining the tree and 
branch carefully to see if I had barked it, I put the bird 
in my pocket and when I got home told my partner of the 
circumstance. He suggested that the bullet had probably 
just touched the top of the lead and not broken the skin. 
We then skinned the bird to see if any bruise was on it, 
and found nothing to indicate that the bullet had touched 
it, and concluded that death was caused by fright. The 
gun used was a .40-50 Remington, and’ I am now of the 
opinion that “wind contusion” fixed the bird. 

I have never tric * barking squirrels. My neighbor, Mr. 
Street, says he did it once, and that in his early days it 
was done very often. He also says they snuffed the can- 
dle, but to do so and not extinguish the light was never 
done while he was around. 

My experience in barking is confined to one shot that 
not only killed, but cleaned. The victim was a grouse sit- 
ting on a limb of a balsam tree, its head showing full 
above the next limb. Here was a chance for a bullseye! 
Alas! the bullet hit the limb instead of the head, glanced 
down and hit the bird in the back, and the way it “put 
scatter” to that bird was a caution. I noticed a large piece 
fall about fifteen feet from the tree, and went to see just 
how large a piece was left, and found it was the full 
breast of the bird, with one wing attached. The breast 
was skinned slick and clean, and not a scratch on it. In 
fact, I couldn’t have done the job nicer in the regular 
way, and I think this beats killing without breaking the 
skin, as the whole thing is done at once. Of course, the 
legs and back were minus, but they don’t amount to much 
anyway. 

I got a large buck by barking his horn about an inch 
above the hair. The shock knocked him down, and from 
the way he was lying he must have lit on his horns. At 
least he was lying on his back, with horns sticking in the 
ground. When I got to him he was apparently dead, and 
I was about to cut his throat when he winked one eye in 
such a natural manner that I became suspicious, and 
shot him again. The first bullet had cut about half its 
ihickness through the side of the horn. I had the head 
mounted and presented it to an old hunting and fishing 
companion, with a written statement of the capture. This 
fell into the hands of the editor of our county’s leading 
paper, who gave the head a write-up and me some gratis 
sarcasm on my story about the killing. Some time I'll 
tell how this same editor killed a deer when it was not in 
sight of the shooter. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

Seldom have I read anything with more interest dur- 
ing the quarter of a century and more that I have been a 
squirrel hunter and a member of the Forest AND STREAM 
family, than the discussion relative to barking squirrels, 
snuffing candles, etc. With your permission, I would 
like to state a few facts obtained from hard and long 
experience. 

I fired my first shot at a chipmunk twenty-eight years 
ago, using a long Kentucky rifle carrying round bullets 
somewhat less than .32 caliber in size. Since then I have 
had a hobby—almost a weakness—for squirrel shooting, 
and although it has been my good fortune to have hunted 
and killed many big-game animals, my preference is for 
squirrel shooting with an accurate rifle. I, too, had the 
idea that I could bark squirrels with a rifle bullet, and 
as my head had early in life been filled with such yarns, 
I tried constantly to do this. Later on, when the Win- 
chester repeating rifle first appeared in small calibers, I 
purchased one of .38-40 caliber, and later one of .32-20, 
and tried again to do the trick. These were followed 
by a still more accurate single-shot rifle of .32-40 caliber, 
with Lyman sights; then by two others of different make, 
but both .25-20, and latterly several rifles taking various 
.22 and .25 caliber cartridges, the latest being a Win- 
chester automatic rifle taking a high-power special .22 
caliber cartridge and mounted with a telescope sight, as 
were also two of its predecessors. Before I was content 
to use any of these rifles on squirrels, I experimented long 
and carefully with the ammunition and the sights, shoot- 
ing at 25 and 50 yards on a machine or solid bench rest, 
using a sandbag under the forearm. When a rifle was 
ready for the squirrels, it would place every shot in a one- 
inch paster at 25 yards, and do almost as close grouping 
at so. If not, it was not taken out. In other words, if 
the front sight was held on a squirrel’s head and I missed, 
it was my fault and not the rifle’s. By this I by no means 
wish or intend to convey the impression that I do not 
miss. Indeed, I miss squirrels very often, for I am not 
a very steady holder offhand, and for that reason, like the 
Indians, prefer to get up close and obtain a rest, if possi- 
ble, in order to be sure of a clean shot, or a clean miss. 
While I do not say that squirrels cannot be barked, I 
will say that I do not believe they can save by some 
scratch or fluke. Having tried to do this hundreds of 
times, always to fail, it would be remarkable if I should 
believe a thing that seems impossible with the most ac- 
curate rifles obtainable. While I could give dozens of 
similar instances, a few will suffice. One squirrel, lying 
along a horizontal limb high up in a hickory tree, refused 
to present a fair shot, and going to a tree almost under jt, 


I fired at the limb directly under his belly, with the result 
that the limb was cut and broke off, the squirrel coming 
to the ground with the end, then running up another tree, 
from which I dislodged him with a shot through the head. 
In skinning this one, I found the belly bruised for a space 
as big as a silver quarter, yet the squirrel “lit running, 

‘and only a head shot downed it. Another large gray hid 
on an oak limb less than fifty feet from the ground, and 


failing to get a shot, I went up directly under the limb, . 


and resting the rifle alongside a tree trunk, fired as be- 
fore. The bullet must have gone far enough through the 
limb to splinter it on top, for the squirrel was hoisted 
fully two feet, and came to the ground within four feet 
of me. As the woods were open there, and the squirrel 
refused to tree, I chased it clear across the bottom land 
and up a hill until it distanced me and evidently gained 
the home tree. Another squirrel was barking at me when 
shot. It was knocked to the ground, but regained the 
tree, and made such a peculiar noise that I bent every 
effort toward bagging it. Examination proved that its 
lower jaw was shot away clean, the second bullet going 
high, through the head. It was resting head down when 
first hit, and the bullet peeled the fur off its belly and 
bruised the flesh badly, yet it was a very lively squirrel 
until it received the second shot. A fox squirrel was 
shot from one side, the bullet taking off the lower jaw 
entirely and part of the upper jaw, but although it was 
knocked to the ground, it first hid in a hole at the base 
of another tree, and being dislodged, ran up to the very 
tip of a tall hickory, and was not finished until the third 
shot, which broke its neck. A companion crippled a fox 
squirrel, which clung to grapevines. We shot away the 
vine to which it clung, whereupon it went higher up the 
tree, was dislodged again, fell into the vines again, which 
we succeeded in cutting by shooting from rests, only to 
see the squirrel cling in another place, then come down 
after a head shot. We found this one shot in five places, 
any wound seemingly being sufficient to paralyze it. An- 
other time I broke a large gray’s hindleg, bringing it to 
the ground, then chased it over a very steep cliff and lost 
it. Next day a companion shot it, plowing a deep furrow 
under its belly, so that it was knocked out of a tree over- 
hanging a cliff, it falling nearly 200 feet, but it ran up a 
big oak tree and was dislodged with a shot which broke 
its left foreleg, and we finally finished it with a shot 
through the head as it clung to the tree thirty feet above 
the ground. 

Dozens of times I have placed a bullet directly under 
a squirrel in the bark of various trees, knocking them to 
the ground, but never have I seen one which showed the 
least inclination to lie there. I have asked old backwoods 
hunters to try to bark squirrels with their muzzleloaders, 
but they always failed, and I have yet to hear one say he 
had ever done this or seen it done. Even on young and 
tender squirrels the same applies, so far as 1 have learned. 
Using a telescope sight, and shooting at distances ranging 
from forty yards to ten—more often the latter than the 
former—if I have failed utterly to kill my first squirrel 
without breaking the skin, the person who will make me 
believe barking can be accomplished “has got to show 
me,” as they say in Missouri. 

The nearest approach to this was when, seeing three 
young prairie dogs sitting beside a burrow one day, I 
fired at the loose ground under them with a Sharp’s rifle, 
100 grains of powder, and a 550-grain bullet, and knocked 
the little dogs so far away that I caught them all and 
took them home with the intention of making pets of 
them, for they suffered little, apparently, from the shock, 
But they all died eventually, as I believe, from improper 
food. Perhaps, however, they died from being barked, 
so to speak. 

I was sitting behind a log one day in the Highlands 
of the Hudson, watching for a squirrel that had hidden 
in a hole in a tree, when another one appeared on another 
tree, not forty feet from me. Holding the cross-hairs 
of my telescope directly under the squirrel’s heart on the 
bark, I fired, elevating the little fellow a foot, and cutting 
a big chunk of bark off the tree trunk. If he died from 
the shock—which must have been relatively terrific—it 
was not for some time afterward, and judging from his 
speed and agility, so far as I know, he may still be run- 
ning. If a round bullet and a squib of powder will im- 
part more shock than my smokeless load, then it might 
be reasonable to forget common sense and go back to the 
old muzzleloaders. 

Someone has said in this controversy that the old rifles 
would shoot where they were held. This is not in accord 
with the facts as I have found them in days and weeks 
in the backwoeds, hunting and shooting at a mark 
with men who used old Kentucky rifles of a superb type. 
I have found that in matches, as well as in hunting, 
these men hold off the mark, not on it, very often. They 
will fire a shot or two at a black spot on a tree trunk, then 
make a cross a little below and to the right or to the left, 
representing their group center. They then fire three 
shots, or five, aiming at the black, their bullets going into 
a very small bunch at or near their cross. Again common 
sense explains this. The front and rear sights being fixed, 
it is not possible to alter them for drift of the bullet and 
for elevation. But do not attempt to explain these things 
to the backwoodsman, who merely knows his rifle shoots 
a trifle left or right, but cannot explain why. My telescope 
sight is so fixed on the rifle that when sighted to hit cen- 
ter at 25 or 50 yards, allowances must be made for a 
longer shot, but, unlike the old open sights, guesswork is 
reduced greatly, the object being magnified. But squirrels 
are shot under fifty yards with very rare exceptions. 

Regarding snuffing candles, I have seen this tried with 
the finest target rifles of all calibers, at distances ranging 
from thirty feet to as many yards (you cannot see well 
enough to aim at fifty yards). Invariably the light went 
out if the bulet hit the wick or passed too near the flame. 

Recently I have made numerous experiments at driving 
nails. Note this: My rifle, if shot on a bench rest, will 
hit a ten-cent piece every time at 25 yards. At this dis- 
tance I use a black paster cut with a .25 caliber wad- 
cutter. The cross-hairs show clearly on the quarter-inch 
paster. Note this also: The telescope is mounted on the 
left-hand side of the barrel, so that my Lyman sights are 
left in position for use if desired. Both sights are almost 
exactly the same distance above the bore. If the rifle 
were fixed in a vise, both sights would be aligned per- 
fectly on the bullseye. This paster is about the size of a 


nail head. The telescope sight magnifies six times, and 


is remarkably clear and perfect. With it I can see the 
paster well enough to hold on it carefully at 50 yards. 
Turning to the Lyman sights, at that distance it would be 
impossible to hold on the paster, as I have proved time 
and again by trying to do this with the open sights, then 
looking through the telescope, to find an error of an inch 
or more. At 25 yards I can hold on the paster with 
the open sights at times fairly well, but generally the 
error is from a half inch to an inch. By trying again and 
again, I have found that I can hold accurately on the 
paster at 18 yards, but no further—and the oculists tell 
me that my vision at long range is above normal. These 
Lyman sights are as far superior to the old open sights 
as the telescope is superior to the Lyman, for seeing the 
object clearly. If I cannot see a dead black paster well 
enough to feel sure of hitting it occasionally at 25 yards, 
I respectfully ask to be shown how to hit a nail head at 
50 yards, or even at 20. Now, it happens that my target 
at 25 yards is placed on heavy planking against a board 
fence not yet sufficiently weather-stained to render its 
nails entirely invisible. These nail heads are larger than 
the pasters mentioned, but it is with great ‘difficulty that 
I can hold the cross-hairs of the telescope on them, and 
I cannot locate them at all with the Lyman sights. My 
experience has been that in shooting at a tack head, if hit 
at all, it will be bent out of shape, and either be knocked 
aside or driven partly into the backing. In other words, 
if it is possible to drive a tack into a board as one would 
with a hammer, it must be struck squarely on the head 
every time. Will the old-time tack-drivers tell us that 
we cannot shoot as well as they, even on a machine rest? 
I would point out that there are now several rifle makers 
who will guarantee their barrels to keep ten shots in a 
circle less than three inches in diameter at 200 yards, rest. 
Were the old-time rifles better than these? 

Is it not a fact that jockeying and trickery were com 
monly practiced by riflemen a century ago, and is it not 
probable that this barking and other things were men- 
tioned so often that they came to be taken for truth? 
When a boy I believed the Indians and cow-punchers 
to be superb shots, and it was a hard pill to swallow 
when, in being among them for a long time, I found them 
about the poorest shots of all. Perry D. Frazer. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here are two opinions I asked for on the subject of 
barking squirrels. Both are old-time hunters, who, like 
myself, began to hunt with muzzleloaders, and have had 
wide experience. The first one was in reply to a question 
put by me to J. H. Rushton, the well-known canoe 
builder, of Canton, N. Y. He said: 

“I grew up in the backwoods, learned to use the pea- 
shooter, and when at my best delighted in hunting squir- 
rels and ‘patridges,’ making it heads or nothing. I’ve 
tried barking, but never succeeded. I either hit the squir 
rel or missed him. I’ve thrown a squirrel 20 feet, sure, 
off the side of a tree, but he would always light right side 
up and run like everything. Never got one that way, and 
of course, after a dozen trials, more or less, gave it up. | 
shot at one once upon a time and have not got over laugh- 
ing yet. A big gray ran up a very large hemlock, and 
try as I would, I could not locate him; but at last I did 
so. There was a dead limb 50 or 60 feet from the 
ground, and I discovered hair on it, but, try as I would, 
all I could see was that—the gray being stretched along 
the top of the limb. The situation was such that I had 
to get almost under him to see where he was. After a 
time I grew tired and decided to play a trick on him, so 
got under the limb, and, shooting almost straight up, held 
for center, and let go. Up went the squirrel into the air— 
it seemed several feet—and then he came down. Of 
course I expected to see a dead squirrel. Not much. He 
struck the ground within six feet of me with a thud, and 
it seemed a grunt; gathered his feet under him, looked at 
me with the wildest eyes I ever saw, and left like a 
streak of greased lightning. And I just doubled up and 
laughed until the tears ran. I suppose my bullet tore a 
sliver off the top of the limb, and that hoisted him.” 

The other letter is from S. D. Barnes, the well-known 
writer on outdoor topics, who writes me from his home 
at Bald Knob, Ark., as follows: 

FrieND FrAzER—Wish you hadn’t appealed to me for 
an opinion on this squirrel-barking case. I am a great 
respecter of old traditions, and it looks tough for all the 
boys to be questioning Dan. Boone’s record this late in 
the day. Jumping on Rud. Kipling’s “raw, rantangled log 
jam” and “smoky Indians” was all well enough, since Kip 
is only an Britisher, and has no rights that we are bound 
to respect; but it’s different with Dan’l. He “b’longs of 
us,” and we should stand ready to shed our coats when- 
ever his achievements are called in question. I am posi- 
tively certain that George Washington chopped down ap- 
ple trees as a regular after-dinner diversion; that Israel 
Putnam rode his blind mare down a perpendicular cliff, 
and “legged” that old mother wolf in her den, and that 
Daniel Boone barked everything he shot at—from Indians 
to snowbirds. All this is history, and its truth defies 
refutation. 

I never shot at a Kentucky squirrel. Maybe a suscepti- 
bility to nervous shock was a peculiarity of the reds and 
grays found in that region a hundred years ago. Maybe 
they are that way yet. Possibly there are atmospheric 
conditions, don’t you know, or somethine else of that 
sort. Anyway, we hear of lots of men who drop dead 
over in Kentucky, and a painstaking investigation of these 
numerous cases might develop proof of barking. I once 
ewned a Kentucky foxhound that would bark in his sleep. 
Again, down in Texas, I knew a Kentuckian who liked 
to make positive statements, and each and every one fol 
lowed by the formula, “An’ that’s the word with the bark 
on.” TI often wondered whether his stories would stand 
a little judicious “barking,” but his hearers who hailed 
from the Blue Grass State would not undertake the pro- 
cess, and noné of the rest of us felt competent. 

It is really unfortunate that you feel impelled to mix 
yourself up in this discussion, for the balance of testi- 
mony is dead sure to go against you. Undoubtedly 
Daniel Boone barked those squirrels. It was ordained by 
Fate that they should die in just that way; but they were 
the last of the lot so foredoomed. If Dan’l could come 
back to earth té-day, he could use the entire output of 
rifle cartridges frém our three biggest factories and never 
bag a squirrel that he didn’t hit. That’s the word with 
the bark on, and I'll stand by it, even if my own personal 
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reputation for marksmanship and veracity goes as high 
as Gilderoy’s kite. I have shot squirrels for thirty-five 
years, and the greater part of the time with a rifle. I have 
hunted them in a dozen States and Territories, from Min- 
nesota to the Gulf, and with arms of all calibers and 
weight of charge, from a .22-3-30 to a .45-70-550. Before. 
muzzleloaders went out of date, I had killed enough squir- 
rels to fill a grain car to the load limit line, and since then 
I guess I’ve doubled my score. I’ve hit them everywhere 
that a squirrel could be hit, from the tip of the nose to 
the last hair on tail, and it stands to reason that I have 
missed them just as extensively and thoroughly. But 
nary a one ever succumbed to the shock of a bullet that 
missed his vitals. Of course, I have often cut the limbs 
from under them, or seen them thrown into the air by the 
bullets passing between their bodies and the wood, and 
some of the squirrels so brought to the ground were re- 
trieved by my dog, but they were very much alive up to 
the time his jaws closed upon them. So much for the 
chance of accidentally barking a squirrel. ; 

And now as to accomplishing the same feat designedly. 
More than thirty years ago I read of Boone’s achieve- 
ments along this line, and set myself to equal them, and 
since then I have essayed the same thing a score of times, 
always unsuccessfully. I have planted dozens of bullets 
directly under the hearts of squirrels, big and little— 
under their throats and jaws—at the very tips of their 
lovely little noses. I have grazed them with round balls 
from muzzleloaders, and soft-lead, hollow-pointed, and 
metal-cased bullets from breechloaders; but it invariably 
required something a bit closer than a graze to do the 
work. Which fact induces-me to say that the squirrels of 
to-day are not as those of long ago. My experience has 
been that you are never sure of one until you get him. 
Shoot him almost in half, and maybe he'll dig his toe- 
nails in the bark and swing there in midair for twenty 
minutes; break all four of his legs, and he’ll balance his 
body across a limb and rest secure; blow his head into 
fragments, and he’ll cling to the tree a full minute before 
falling; not invariably, of course, but quite frequently. 
But don’t try to bark him. You will only waste your 
ammunition. S. D. Barnes. 

Bato Kwos, Ark. Perry D. FRAZER. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Quien Sabe, in the number of August 27, seems to doubt 
M. D.’s statement that the wind of a ball will kill a man. 
I had at first intended to let the doctor attend to this case 
himself; he no doubt can give a more scientific explana- 
tion of it than I can, though he may not have had as many 
of these balls shot at him as I have had; but Quien Sabe 
includes me in the number that he fires his broadside at, 
so I have concluded to ask him a few questions, all 
without our getting mad about it, of course. 

Has Quien Sabe ever had a three-inch shell that was 
tired out of a field gun pass so close to his head that it 
knocked him down and made him think that a mule had 
kicked him? I have had it treat me that way. The shell 
was not meant for me, I suppose, but for my gun; but 
it missed us both. Had it passed a foot nearer me I would 
have been in the list of killed or missing once more. I 
figured in two of those lists as one of the killed during 
ae late unpleasantness,” but always refused to stay 

illed. 

And does he not know that if he stood on the deck of 
one of our battleships when the ten or twelve-inch gun 
was being fired, within forty feet of its muzzle, the blast 
from it would kill him as dead as the proverbial 
mackerel? If he does not know it, allow me to tell him 
that it would. CaBiA BLANCO. 

Nuttey, N. J., Aug. 27—Editor Forest and Stream: 
About five years ago, while hunting deer in Humboldt 
county, California, I succeeded in barking a squirrel after 
the manner of Daniel Boone and his fellow hunters, as 
described in the anecdote. It was of the kind known there 
as the redwood squirrel, somewhat smaller in size than 
our red squirrel. Its color is a deep reddish brown on 
the back and outside of the legs, shading to a much lighter 
brown on the underside. It was crouched on the limb of 
a large cedar, distance about twenty yards or so; the rifle 
used was a .30-30. At the shot it rose slightly from the 
limb and came to the ground dead, quite in accordance 
with the programme. On my telling the story in camp, 
it was generally laughed at. One old fellow who had 
grown up in the woods, however, seemed to know about 
this method of killing squirrels. When I picked the squir- 
rel up, I noticed a slight perforation through the skin over 
the belly, showing that something had struck there. 

Once before I tried the same trick on a squirrel sitting 
on a fence-post. The bullet cut a groove through the 
top of the post, directly under the animal, but the only 
result in this case was an enormous squirrel leap and 
disappearance of the squirrel up a tree. I also tried to 
stun a mountain quail by shooting close to its head, think- 
ing that the wind of the bullet might disable it sufficiently 
to permit of its capture while alive. The effect of this 
shot was only to daze the quail for four or five seconds; 
then it flew rapidly off. From the result of these few ex- 
periments, my impression is that in order to successfully 
bark squirrels, the bullet must pass under the bark on 
which the squirrel is crouched, but near enough to the 
surface to break the bark and force it outward. The 
bullet passing near the squirrel or cutting the bark 
under the squirrel will have but little effect. 

The soft lead bullets used in the old rifles may have 
had something to do with the success of the trick, as such 
a bullet flattened somewhat on striking the wood and 
spread sideways, thus adding to the force of the concus- 
sion. The bullet used in barking my squirrel was the 
mushrooming sporting bullet. The experiment is easily 
tried in any place where there are squirrels, and it is safe 
to shoot a rifle in the air, using different kind of bullets 
and striking at different distances undér the surface on 
which the squirrel] lies. 

The principal difficulty will be, I think, in holding 
straight, as it will probably be necessary to hit within 
one-eighth of an inch of the point aimed at, or even 
closer. Nowadays men do not live with a rifle in their 
hands. Of course the closer the squirrel hugs the bark, 
the greater the effect of the shock will be upon it. If the 
bark is so thick and soft that it will not tear out over the 
pullet, there will probably be no effect. - 
ree eee suite alas Josep KINGSLAND, - 





‘ ments on dead ones. 


Comparison of Rifles. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A few more remarks seem necessary to make clear my 
position taken in your issue of August 6. 

First, I must disavow any claim to being “posted on 
scientific facts.” My opinions as to the Kentucky rifle 
were admitted to be only conjectures. I cannot find any 
precise record of the rifling or powder charge used in 
these rifles, but would be very glad to hear where such 
can be obtained. 

Mr. Darby believes that a high velocity would not have 
been attained in the Kentucky rifle without “stripping.” 
Now it is true that with a long bullet a quick twist is 
needed to prevent tumbling, and the bullet must either be 
the jacketed or move with a low velocity; but where the 
diameter of the bullet is equal or nearly equal to its 
length, a slow twist may be employed and a high velocity 
attained without a jacket. Examples of long bullets are: 
The Krag-Jorgenson—Length of bullet, 1 3-16 inches; 
diameter, .30; ratio, 26-100; twist, I in 10 inches. Ac 
cordingly the Krag requires a jacket to utilize its high 
velocity of 1,960 foot seconds. 

The Martini-Henry and .45-70-500 Springfield—Length, 
of bullet, 1% inches; diameter, .45; ratio, 36-100; twist 
1 in 22 inches for the Henry rifling and about the same 
for the Springfield. Accordingly, since these bullets were 
not jacketed, their velocity had to be low—1,295 foot 
seconds for the Martini, 1,179 foot seconds for the 
Springfield. 

Example of short bullet: .50 express; length of bullet, 
% inch; diameter, .50; ratio, 57-100; twist, 1 in 72 inches. 
Accordingly this express attains a velocity of 1,800 foot 
seconds without a jacket. 

Other high velocities attained with black powder and 
without a hard jacket are .45-150-270 express, 13913 foot 
seconds ; .45-130-310 express, 1,812 foot seconds; .577-164 
502 express, 1,680 foot seconds. Sait 

Even the 4-bore elephant rifle, with a bullet weighing 
1,257 gtains, attains a velocity of 1,500 foot seconds. 
These figures are from “The Gun and Its Development,” 
by W. W. Greener. The same author recommends a 
twist of 1 in 84 inches for spherical bill rifles. Yet Mr. 
Darby says: “Those rifles had a very slew twist, about 
one turn in twenty or twenty-four inches.” This sen 
tence seems to me self-contradictory. I hope Mr. Darby 
will not think me discourteous if I ask his authority 
for it. 

Again, my critic says the express rifling has a twist of 
1 turn in 16 inches, and a long heavy bullet. Greener 





-45-70-500. 
Springfield. 


Krag- 


Jorgenson. Martini. 


Length.—Krag-Jorgenson, 1 3-16; .45-70-500 Springfield, 1.25; Mar 
tini, 1.25; 340-gr. Express, 7%; Kentucky long rifle, .52 

Diameter.—Krag-Jorgenson, .30; .45-70-500 Springfield, .45; Mar 
tini, .45; 340-gr. Express, .50; Kentucky long rifle, .52. 

Ratio.—Krag-Jorgenson, .26; .45-70-500 Springfield, .36; Martini, 
.36; 340-gr. Express, .57; Kentucky long rifle 100 


Twist—Krag-Jorgenson, 1 in 1(in.; Martini, 1 in 22in.; 340-gr. 
Express, 1 in 72in. wy 
Velocity.—Krag-Jorgenson, 1969 ft.sec.; .45-70-500 Springfield, 


1179 ft.sec.; Martini, 1295 ft.sec.; 340-gr. Express, 1800 ft.sec. 


gives the twist as I in 48 to 72 inches, and the bullets are 
short and light in proportion to their diameter, as he can 
see for himself if he will pay me a visit or examine the 
pictures in any English gun catalogue. 

Now, all the above shows that with the length and 
diameter of the bullet equal, or nearly equal, a velocity 
closely approaching that attained with smokeless powder 
and jacketed bullet has been given by black powder to 
an unjacketed projectile. I must admit it does not prove 
this to have been the case with the Kentucky rifles, but 
their weights and the slight elevation possible with their 
back sights suggest heavy charges of powder and high 
velocities. In the quotation from Audubon in Forest AND 
SrrEAM August 6, we find the following: “Pouring as 
much powder from his horn as will cover it. This quan- 
tity is supposed to be sufficient for any distance within a 
hundred yards.” This is rather vague, but certainly 
gives the impression that fairly large charges were used 
for long range. 

Davy Crockett’s rifle fired a bullet 
about the same as that of the Krag. As in the express, 
its bullet was short and light in proportion to its 
diameter. If, then, it agreed with fhe military smokeless 
rifle and the express in burning a large charge of powder, 
it seems to me the comparison is close enough to be 
interesting. 


which weighed 


In regard to the flat trajectory, and smokeless dis- 


charge of nitro powders, my meaning was not that these 
advantages were secondary in point of importance, but 
only in point of time. Historically the experiments which 
produced the smokeless powder rifle were undertaken for 
the purpose of reducing the weight of ammunition. It is 
true, however, that the incidentals have proved of more 
value than the prime object. You will remember that 
Saul went in search of his father’s asses and found a 
kingdom. ; H 

Mr. Darby says: “Experiments with the full jacketed 
bullet proved that it had no so-called exploSive effect 
whatever.” He is evidently unaware of the fact that 
while an explosive effect is rarely produced in practice 
on live animals, it is almost always produced in experi- 
Let me quote from a few articles 
published while the. arm. was still in its experimental 
stage: 

“The skull at short range will be extensively ruptured, the 
brain more or less disorganized, and jorge pieces of the cranial 


vault may eveg be thrown out through torn scalp to a dis- 
tance of several’ wreters, as though an explosion haq o¢curred 


within. Such experiments have often been made w 
cadaver.”—Article in Warren and Gould’s Text Book of 
by Surgeon-General Torwood, U. S. A. 

“The explosive of the bullet on * * * all vital organs, or on 
cavities is enormous, especially when these are full.””—Lieut.-Col. 
. D. Griffith, Mo. Nat. Guard. Proceedings of the Assn. of 
Military Surgeons »f the U. S., Vol. VIL., 1897. 

“It is now apparent that conclusions drawn from experiments 
made on dead animals or men are not borne out by what is ob- 
served when living men are wounded by small-caliber projectiles. 
It is steadily becoming more and more evident that the appall- 
ing destruction produced in dead animals and cadavers by small 
projectiles is not experienced when men are hit by them under 
ordinary conditions.”—Prof. Stevenson, of Netley, in “Wounds 
in War,” p. 35, 1897. 


The literature of the time is full of accounts of experi- 
ments on dead men which, as I said in my first letter, 
seemed to prove that explosive effects would be pro- 
duced on live ones. However, it has worked out, the 
adoption of the full mantled bullet can hardly be at- 
tributed to humane motives. 

Mr. Darby thinks that smokeless powder was adopted 
to increase the power of the rifles. He forgets that while 
nitro powders are more powerful than black, a smaller 
quantity is used; that while the pressure generated is 
greater, the area of the base of the bullet—where alone 
it is efficiently exerted—is less. 

The following table gives for each smokeless powder 


n the 
urgery, 


cartridge a black powder cartridge of nearly equal 
strength 
Black Powder. Smokeless Powder 
MITE xe svicnatavnwess 940 ft.lbs. .26-35 W. C. F.. 967 ft.lbs 
ots .coacecawsns 1360 ft.lbs. .30-30 ............ -1269 ft.lbs 
45-90-300 +. +1466 ft.lbs. .3083 Savage .... 1365 ft.Ibs 
-45-70-500 reer ffl 1. S$. N. 6mm.. 1563 ft.lbs 
Springfield 236 
Martini Henry ..1797 ft.lbs. Ttalian Mannlicher... .1790 ft.lbs. 
PM Fesccsqcesses 1786 ft.lbs. Krag Jorgensen.......1887 ft.lbs 
50-100-450 2.0.22... cence 1917 ft.lbs. Sfanish Mauser . .1890 ft.Ibs 
-450-130-350 Express....2703 ft.lbs. 35 W. ..........e eens 2600 ft.lbs 





500-138-444 Express. .. .3134 ft.lbs 105 Wi ocecieonstcne <teie fikUe 
577 Holland special...3625 ft.lbs. .400 Jeffery Cordite.3343-3988ft.1bs 
&-bore elephant rifle..5232 ft.lbs. .45 Holland special. ...5004 ft.lbs. 
A-bore rifle ....... 6316-8832 ft.lbs. .600 Jeffery Cordite.6000-8000ft. Ibs 

The term “high power,” as applied indiscriminately 
to smokeless powder rifles, seems to me to be most in 
appropriate, and to lead to confusion of ideas. 

It is true that most, although not all, the governments 
which have changed from black to smokeless powder 
have slightly increased the power of their arms. But 
this increase has been in no case sufficient to cause ma 
terial increase in efficiency or to justify the expense of 
adopting a new weapon. It was not for an increase in 
power that the change was made, but for a more efficient 
method of applying it. Davin E. WHEELER 
Rurrato, N.Y. 


Post Mortems on Burst Guns. 


As A general rule, the public hears exceedingly little 
about the instances of burst guns which are bound to arise 
so long as shooting remains a popular sport in this coun 
try. There are, however, a certain number of persons 
who gain an exceptional amount of experience in dealing 
with the burst guns that are from time to time thrown 
up as wreckage from the world of sport. The greatest 
difficulty which faces the person who endeavors to make 
a careful inquiry into the circumstances of an accident, is 
the almost complete absence of reliable statistics upon 
which to base a sound opinion. The cartridge which 


340-Grain Ordinary Kentucky causes the accident is necessarily lost, the shell only re 
Express Hollow Point Long % 
Lead Bullet. Rifle 


maining for examination. 

There is, as a rule, very little difficulty in obtaining 
samples of the batch of cartridges in use at the time of 
the accident, and it necessarily follows that these must be 
subjested to careful test and scrutiny. Unless there hap 
pens to be proof positive that some serious error of load 
ing has been committed, it is unwise to lay the blame on 
the cartridge. An examination of the pressure obtained 
from a certain number of them may show a few indi 
vidual high records, but even then it is exceedingly diffi 
cult to lay down the dividing line between what is reason 
ably safe in a sound gun and what may be considered as 
dangerous. We know that ordinary well loaded sporting 
cartridges give pressures between three and three and a 
half tons during the warmer months of the year. There 
are, however, many instances of commercial cartridges 
which appear to give thorough satisfaction to the shooter 
in which individual records of over four tons are encoun 
tered. In interpreting results of this kind, it is necessary 
to bear. in mind that the actual charge in the cartridge 
which gives a high pressure cannot be ascertained before 
hand. Consequently it is impossible to say whether a 
relatively high pressure is produced when all the circum 
stances of the loading tend to produce excessive results, 
or whether only one or two of them have been in active 
operation. This means that an even higher pressure than 
the maximum obtained in taking a series may have existed 
in the particular cartridge that caused the accident. If 
the general characteristics of the ammunition suggest the 
presence of faults that ought not to occur, then of course 
the ammunition must be regarded as under suspicion; but 
even so, it very seldom happens that a clear case is made 
out against the cartridge. 

There is, however, a very satisfactory piece of general 
experience which appears to characterize investigations of 
this sort. It is that accidents very seldom occur with the 
better known varieties of English nitro powder. These, 
as is well known, are carefully regulated by the manufac 
turers so as to produce a reliable level of result when 
reasonably well loaded. They are bulked in such a man 
ner that overcharges are promptly evidenced by the un- 
due space occupied by the contents of the cartridge. Such 
powders are specially manufactured to suit the require- 
ments of the English market,-with the result that they 
mostly receive fair and intelligent treatment from the 
cartridge loader. It is, therefore, the little known and 
exceptionally bulked powders that are liable to be so 
loaded as to produce doubtful results. A powder which 
occupies so small a space that it may easily be over- 
charged withqut the fact being apparent to the loader. 
necessarily opens the way to accidents of manipulation: 
and if it be badly regulated so that an ordinary charge 
puts an unusually high strain on the gun, then two possi- 
bilities at least exist for the production of unduly severe 
pressures: If combined with these is stiff and resisting 
wadding and hard turnovers, there is no obvious limit to 
the pressure that may. be experienced. Consequently, 
when dealing. with burst guns, a large amount of valuable 
but still indirect evidence may. be obtained from a care 





ful examination of the cartridges submitted by the user, 
such experiments as are made necessarily including a 
systematic analysis of the characteristics of the powder 
itself. 

When we look to the gun for further information, it 
generally happens that a fresh vista of doubtful possibili- 
ties is opened up. Burst guns frequently disclose slight 
defects of shape and workmanship which may or may not 
have assisted in bringing about the destruction. There 
are few rents in a gun barrel that do not disclose to the 
observer of an imaginative turn of mind slight evidences 
of flaws or other interruptions in the homogeneity of the 
metal. These must be duly balanced against the apparent 
past history of the weapon, the observer being thus in- 
formed as to the probability or otherwise of the weapon 
having stood the test of a course of hard practical service. 

The nature of the injury to the weapon must also be 
carefully considered. If the breech end of an apparently 
sound barrel is blown away, it must be assumed that a 
pressure existed which metal of ordinary tenacity could 
not be expected to withstand. The nature of the burst 
gives some slight indication to those who have had ex- 
perience in such matters as to whether an obstruction has 
been the cause of the high pressure. If an obstruction 
lies immediately in front of the chamber, say a 20-bore 
cartridge dropped by accident into a 12-bore barrel, then 
the effect is to increase the pressure in the chamber with- 
out evidence of special strain where the obstruction exists. 
On the other hand, if the obstruction lies a little more 
forward.so as to be struck by the shot after it has been set 
in motion, the seat of greatest strain is removed from the 
chamber to that portion of the barrel where the obstruc- 
tion lies, The greater the distance between the breech 
and the obstruction the more powerful is the rending 
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action that is exercised, so that obstructions existing near 
the muzzle blow the barrel into pieces. 

Another class of injury to which barrels are subject is 
the formation of rents or tears in the thinner forward 
parts of the tube. When these exist it is necessary to pay 
very careful attention to the thickness of the barrel walls 
and the concentricity of the exterior and the interior. An 
entirely different class of injury that is frequently en- 
countered, consists in strains on the action which cause 
an opening of the fastenings of the breech. These gener- 
ally arise from the use of violent cartridges working as 
often as not in combination with a gun of doubtful ante- 
cedents, the design and workmanship of which is not of 
the best.. Barrels which are set too close together to allow 
proper space for the insertion of the extractor leg fre- 
quently break away along the obvious line of least resist- 
ance. Considering that many weapons which give way in 
this manner have evidently received many years of con- 
stant wear, it is difficult to lay down with any precision 
just why the structure breaks down under the strain of 
the particular cartridge that causes the accident. In such 
liistances, and, in fact, in many others, the burst seems 
to arise from accidental combination of a somewhat over- 
powerful cartridge and a gun which possesses an insuffi- 
cient margin of strength for present-day commercial car- 
tridges. It may, therefore, fairly be said, in speaking of 
most gun accidents, that of many possible causes it is 
very difficult to pick out the probable one. In fact, the 
verdict of “found burst” seems very often to be the only 
logical conclusion to which a jury of experts can come.— 
Arms and Explosives. ; 





« * » The current number of Game Laws in Brief gives 
laws of all States and Provinces. Price 25 cents, 
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Non-Residents in North Dakota. 


I believe that all non-resident hunters should be re- 
quired to pay the full fee of $25, and see no good reason 
why an exception should be made in favor of those who 
are the owners of land in the State. A fraudulent use, 
I think, is frequently made of this latter clause, as it is 
an easy matter to-temporarily transfer the title of land 
in order to evade the payment of $25 for a permit. It 
would only be fair in case all non-residents are charged 
the $25 fee if they were granted some privileges in re- 
gard to shipping game out of the State. It is almost 
impossible to prevent the shipping of some game, and 
it would be better if it were done openly, under the 
supervision of the game warden or his deputies, and 
with stringent regulations as to the unmber of birds or 
animals shipped. C. H. STENSHOEL, 

Game Warden District No. 2. 


Big Game in the Canadan Northwest. 


Trappers who have hunted on the north fork of the 
Saskatchewan, and at the head of the Sumwapta, report 
bighorn sheep to be more plentiful than ever before in 
their remembrance. They brought many bear skins with 
their winter furs last spring. 

Mountain goats are numerous on the mountains south 
of Leanchoil in the Ice River district, and sheep have ap- 
peared on the lower summits. It seems to have been a 
good winter for big game in the mountains. 

Good reports about the game also come from Wilcox 
Pass, where larger numbers than usual of bighorn have 
= Goats are reported to be plentiful about Glacier 

ake, 





Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Sport Vih the Bleck Sea Bass, 


One of my friends writes me he had been having “a 
high old time among the sea bass near Atlantic City. Not 
hand-line fishing, thank you, but with rod and reel, and 
I find it as strong a fighter as I want to tackle, a five- 
pounder being all my bait-rod will stand.” 

My friend “knows a good thing when he sees it.” The 
biack sea bass, while not being as gamy as the striped 
bass, is a strong, stubborn fighter, its depth and thickness 
of body giving it great muscular power. It is true, its 
runs are not very long. I refer now to fishing for it 
with rod and reel, but it “sags down” with remarkable 
tenacity, coming to the surface only after a most dogged 
resistance, and it sometimes, though rarely, breaks water 
before it comes to the landing net. 

With bait-rod and fairly stout tackle, the angler ob- 
tains really a high degree of sport with this species, 
much more exciting sport, in fact, than the average 
fisherman anticipates in making his maiden trial among 
them. 

Of course, I do not mean to imply that this bass ranks 
in gamy qualities with squeteague and one or two other 
marine species, counting out the incomparable striped 
bass entirely, but it furnishes a most enjoyable recreation 
to those who are taking their outing at the sea shore. 


Distritution of Sea Bass. 


This species ranges all along the Atlantic Coast from 
Delaware to Maine. It is, I think, rather rare south of the 
“Banks” off the Delaware Breakwater, and north of Cape 
Cod it is also far from abundant, although it has been 
taken on the Maine coast. 

If it ever reaches the shores of Nova Scotia, the fact 
seems to have escaped the notice of the hand-line fisher- 
men of that Province whom I have questioned concerning 
it. Along the coast of New Jersey it is very abundant, 
and in Buzzard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound it is quite 
numerous, the returns printed in the reports of the 
Massachusetts Commissioners on Fishing showing it to 
be an important catch in the weirs, pounds, ctc. 


Tackle and Bait. 


In angling for sea bass, one needs to use a stout rod 
such as is employed in striped bass fishing. Of course, 
if one were certain that he would not hook a fish that 
weighed more than three or four pounds, a lighter rod 
would suffice; but one never knows how large a fish may 
take his bait, and a ten-pounder on a six or eight-ounce 
rod at the end of ten or fifteen fathoms of line would 
give the angler all the work he desired to bring the fish 
to the surface, and to the landing net. As for bait, | 
have always found this fish to be far from fastidious; it 
scems to be “always on the feed,” and anything in the 
way of bait seems to go. A piece of herring, sheddar 
crab, or quahog, is usually employed, and I have found 
that a small crab, such as is used in tautog fishing, often 
proves a taking lure. Hooks should be sirong and of 
pretty wide bend; a bait of generous proportions is most 
desirable, for the mouth of this species is large, and its 
appetite seems to crave a large mouthful. When the 
hook strikes home, it holds securely, for the mouth of the 
bass is as tough as leather. 


Breeding Habits. 


Genio C. Scott, in speaking of these, says: “This fish, 
like many herbivorous fishes of thé Orient, lays its eggs 
and they are vivified on the weeds and among the shells 
of the bottom. This process continues from May until 
August, and the shoals remain on the banks until most 








of their annual progeny leave the shell, when they all re- 
sort to deeper water for the winter. A shoal of a pair 
of fish number probably five thousand, which attain the 
wright of half a pound and over; not more, because 
ground sharks and other marine carnivora thin their 
raiks when fingerlings.” As a table fish, it is considered 
by many persons equal, if not superior, to the cod, and 
fur a chowder it ranks second to no other fish. 


C.d With Rod and Rel. 


Now, I do not want to be set down as a pottering bait- 
fisherman, for I am not; but there are times when one 
has to seek recreation with bait-rod or go without angling 
entirely, fish of the higher classes being unobtainable. I 
recently found myself in this situation and was forced 
to rely on the gamy pollock for sport, there being no 
other fish at hand worth angling for. 

On one occasion our boat was anchored over a sand- 
bar, or bank, over which the young flood tide was 
running like a mill race. The water over the bar was 
about six fathoms in depth, but the swift tide made the 
employment of a quite long line necessary. 

I was using bait on that day, and to keep my line 
below the surface was obliged to attach to it a sinker. 
I let my rod rest across my knees while I attended to a 
companion’s line, and when I had finished my occupa- 
tion my rod was still permitted to remain quietly as 
before. At length I lifted it and began to draw up the 
line, when I felt an extremely heavy tug, and then the 
fish that had seized it darted away with the speed and 
strength of a bass. What species it was I could not 
determine, but that it was not a pollock, I was certain. 

After a persistent struggle, in which my fish made 
several quite sharp runs and attempted to range deep 
in the water, I brought my captive to the boat. It was 
a beautiful rock cod. If my brothers of the angle are 
so situated they cannot use thin fly rods, I advise them 
to rig their tackle for a bout with one of these fish. I 
had never before taken one; and the pleasure I had in 
capturing my first beautiful prize was, therefore, doubly 
great. I do not offer it as a new acquisition, for, doubt- 
less, there are many who have taken it with rod and 
reel long before these lines are written, but I will say 
to all, that if they are in a locality where rock cod 
abound they will never regret it if they succeed in tak- 
ing a few large ones on tackle that is light enough to 
afford the fish a proper range and play. 


A Frog's Proves der. 


In recent issues of Forest AND STREAM there have 
been a number of topics discussed which seem to have 
created more than a passing interest, and one of them, 
that relating to the frog’s diet, has elicited from ob- 
servers a number of quite important facts. That the 
frog captures small birds which come to the shore of 
ponds, etc., to drink or bathe, there can be no doubt, 
but that it is also capable of catching small snakes, 
meadow mice, fishes and insects of all kinds and sizes 
is not generally known, even its own relatives are 
utilized to complete its menu. 

On more than one occasion have I seen a small 
snake caught and pouched by an old green veteran of 
the meadow pool, and once discovered a large frog 
with a striped snake partially coiled around its head, 
the frog having two or three inches of the snake firmly 
‘held in its mouth. 

It was quite comical to see old Rana’s efforts to 
uncoil the snake with its paws; in vain it pushed and 
pulled, the snake knew its business and attended to it. 
I never knew what the outcome was, for. as I incau- 
tiously drew near, the frog leaped into the water and 
swam away. That a frog should eat a snake is revers- 
ing the usual order of things with a vengeance, for 
if there is any enveloping to be done the snake gen- 
erally attends to that business. 7 


After all, the frog’s existence is not “all pie.” During 
its tadpole stage of life it is in constant peril from 
turtles, various fishes, crows, raccoons and a number 
of other animals; even the fish-loving mink does not 
turn up its nose at a nice, plump “pollywog,” and it 
is a lucky wiggler that escapes all these foes. 

When its tail is absorbed and its legs appear, the little 
leaper has no end of enemies, and as it increases in 
size they seem to increase in size and voracity also, 

I dare say that every angler has seen two “- leaping 
about, one in active pursuit of the other, the leader 
uttering comical little shrieks as he jumped away, and 
undoubtedly the thought came to his mind that the 
jumpers were merry little chaps and having a picnic 
all by themselves. 

Oh, no! they were not playing “tag,” neither were they 
engaged in that wildly hilarious game of “leap frog,” 
nor that side-splitting jolly game of “follow my 
leader.” No, it was quite a different kind of recreation 
they were indulging in; it was simply a strenuous ef- 
fort on the part of “the party of the first,” or the 
leader, to escape being pouched, and an equally earnest 
attempt of “the party of the seccnd part” to engulf 
the fugitive. 

Yes, a wart-backed, old green bullfrog is a great 
gourmandizer, ard he will jump at anything in motion 
that is not too large to be swallowed. I have, more 
than once, seen a medium sized one capture one of 
those large yellow, swallow-tailed butterflies, with black 
and bronze spots on its.wings, and “gulp it down with- 
out a gasp,” as one of my old guides would say. Those 
butterflies often come to the edge of pools to drink; 
they spread five or six inches between wing tips, but 
their size has no terrors for the ‘monarch of the pool,” 
quite the contrary rather. 

I once had a friend, there is a coolness between us 
now; he asked too much of me. He said to me one 
day, one lovely day in June: “There is a lot of big, 
fat bullfrogs in the pond yonder,” pointing to a small, 
muddy pond on the edge of an adjacent swamp. “It 
would be great fun for you to take a pole and line, 
put a piece of red flannel on your hook, and bob it 
over them, you'd catch a lot, I’m sure; their hind legs, 
nicely fried, are simply an epicurean delight,” he added 
by way of inducement. I replied that, “I have eaten 
them more than once, but as for fishing for them with 
a bait of red flannel, not much! it’s too much of a 
drop from salmon angling to catching bullfrogs; I 
draw the line at pollock.” 


’ 


The Size of a Frog’s Appetite. 


The frog’s capacity for enveloping his comrades and 
assimilating them was once shown by an incident 
which occurred under the observation of one of my 
acquaintances. He had returned from the country 
with a lot of frogs, large and small, which he had ob- 
tained for one of the New York educational institu- 
tions. I have forgotten how many frogs there were, 
but they numbered over twenty I am quite certain. 
These he put into a large bird cage, the wires of which 
were close enough together to prevent even the smallest 
from escaping. On the third day he went to the cage to 
see how his captives were doing and found, greatly to 
his surprise, that all had disappeared with the excep- 
tion of two old “moss-backs.” and they were eyeing 
each other askance apparently in doubt as to which 
would be the “last survivor of the whole ship's com- 
pany,” as he expressed it. 


As an insect-catcher the frog is quite expert. even 
such quick-moving species as the dragon fly often fall- 
ing victims to its dexterity. Fishes are also often 
captured, and good sized ones, too, a fingerling trout 
having been found in the stomach of a frog, which was 
not more than six inches in length.- 
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When Trout Will Not Feed. 


Mr. Chambers, in Forest AND STREAM, July 30, states 
that, his experience has been, there are certain times 
wken trout will not feed, refusing every variety of fly 
and bait. In his communication he says, that on a 
recent occasion, although the pool on which he was 
fishing was full of trout and they were rising to the 
surface and even jumping all around his flies, not one 
would accept his lures. 

Mr. Chambers’ experience in this respect is not 
unique, every angler will tell the same story; time and 
again have I been provoked beyond measure by such 
vagaries of the spotted beauties, and have wondered, 
as does Mr. Chambers, what prompted the fish to act 
in such a manner. 

On one occasion, as I was fishing Old Frogfoot, a 
reservoir pond near Wareham, Mass., the water was 
kept in continual motion by the trout rising, even leap- 
ing above the surface, apparently in play, but evidently 
not feeding at all, for I could not see that they captured 
any of the insects which were flying around. This was 
just at sunset, when trout are generally supposed to be 
feeding. Like Mr. Chambers, I tried every variety of 
fly, but none of them seemed to have any attractions; 
the trout were playing, not feeding. It was not from 
fear they declined my lures, for some of them were 
breaking water only three or four feet from my boat. 


Barometric Iofluencer. 


All of us have had blank days in trout fishing for which 
we could not account, for all proper conditions, such as 
light, breeze, ripple, etc., were present; we knew the trout 
were there, and in goodly numbers, too; they simply 
would not rise. 

I have let my boat quietly drift over the pool on such 
an cecasion, and, peering down into the water, have dis- 
covered the fish lying closely together at the bottom, 
almost without moving a fin. In late years I have come 
to the conclusion that the fish are influenced in their 
movements by barometric changes, and it has seemed to 
me that when a storm is approaching, the trout settle 
down, as if awaiting its advent. 


Queer Vagarles, 


I was once fishing that magnificent pool at northeast 
Margaree, Cape Breton, known locally as Solomon’s Cel- 
lar. It is without exception the very best trout pool I 
ever cast a fly upon, and such glorious fish as it contains! 
I was busily at work on it one day, and had taken two or 
three heavy fish; they had been in rising mood, and would 
come to any fly that was put out to them. The last trout 
I landed was a silvery beauty just up from the sea, its 
weight overrunning three pounds. After that fish was 
landed, I resumed my casting, but the trout had evidently 
changed their minds, for not one would deign to notice 
my flies. The pool was about three casts in length and 
two in width, but its water was so clear I could see fish 
in it two or three rods distant from my casting place. 
Not a rise did I get, although I changed my flies two or 
three times, and I concluded it would be better to rest the 
pool a while. My guide and I seated ourselves beneath 
the shade of a tree near-by and burned a little tobacco. 
As we were enjoying our smoke, my companion ex- 
claimed excitedly, pointing to the pool, “There’s the trout, 
sir, swimming around like a school of mackerel.” I 
looked in the direction he indicated, and saw thirty or 
forty swimming in a compact body near the surface of 
the water along the edge of the pool. I watched them 
as they moved around the shore, and saw them traverse 
the entire pool in a regular, methodical way several times. 
At length, when they were at the lower end, I resumed 
my station at the upper end or inlet, and recommenced 
casting, planning to drop my fly just ahead of the school 
as it came toward me. I did so, but they paid no atten- 
tion to it whatever. Around the pool they traveled, almost 
in a compact mass, time and again, but my flies were not 
noticed. 

“I guess you’ve caught their leader,” exclaimed my 
guide, “and they are looking for him. They won’t take 
anything now, anyway.” 

Now, why those trout acted in that manner, so entirely 
different from the ordinary ways of trout, I have never 
been able to understand. They evidently were not 
anxious to escape from the pool, for if such had been 
their desire, they could easily have done so, the outlet be- 
ing free from any obstruction, and I can lay their strange 
performance to nothing but a caprice to which these fish 
are often subject. 


Jumpirg Salmoa Will Not Take the Fly. 


Every old salmon angler has had his days when, al- 
though the fish were jumping all around him, not one 
would accept his fly. I have had many such days, and ex- 
cessively aggravating occasions they were, too. I used to 
believe that if L hung to them patiently I could induce one 
at least to “come in out of the wet,” and so I diligently 
continued to cast over them, but though they jumped all 
around me, and even splashed the water in my face as 
they dropped back into the pool, not one would respond 
to my efforts. 


A Concord River Trout. 


Boston, Aug. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: I thought 
it might be interesting to your readers to know that a 
square-tail brook trout was caught by me in Concord 
River, Concord, Mass., recently measuring 15% inches in 
length, and weighing 2!4 pounds when taken from the 
water. The fish put up a good fight, and as I was not 
fishing for trout, I was quite as much surprised, probably, 
as the fish was. Mr. Wm. Ballard, of Lexington, was in 
the canoe with me. -Epwin C. Stevens, 


The London Casting Tournament. 


It should have been said that Mr. E. J. Mills, of this 
city (who, by the way, is a son of Mr. Thomas B. Mills, 
not of William Mills, as our English contemporary had 
it), did not go to England specially to contest in the 
tournament. He was abroad for his health, and thus de- 
serves all the more credit for his pluck in taking part 
and sustaining so well the credit of America in the 
friendly competition. 


Fish and Fishing. 
The Philology of the Ouananiche. 


IN the interest of science and philological truth, it seems 
quite necessary to notice the renewed attempt to impose 
upon the credulity of the readers of some current sporting 
literature in regard to the derivation of the word 
ouananiche. I see that the old fiction of ouanan or wanan 
meaning salmon, and iche being a diminutive—hence 
ouananiche, little salmon—is again insisted upon, though 
neither ouanan nor wanan, nor anything of the kind sig- 
nifies salmon in the Montagnais language, as pretended. 
The Montagnais equivalent for salmon 1s ouchachoumac 
(pronounced who-sha-shoo-mac), and little salmon in this 
dialect would therefore be ouchachoumaciche. 


Dey Fly-Fishing for Trout. 


I suppose that we see and hear so little in America 
about dry fly-fishing because of the rarity of the condi- 
tions which called it into existence in the south of Eng- 
‘land, where it is essentially a product of the over-fished 
chalk streams, so sweetly embalmed for us in the writ- 
ings of Charles Kingsley. We have such ample oppor- 
tunities for successful trout fishing on this side of the 
Atlantic that there is small temptation for us to change 
the manner of our sport. Should our favorite stream 
become over-fished to such an extent that the trout be- 
come scarcer and shyer, we simply move away to some 
other fishing water, where the fish are more plentiful and 
less educated. Yet I doubt not that there are many partially 
abandoned trout waters near some of our large centers of 
population which would well repay the attention of the 
dry fly-fisherman, and I am quite sure, from what I saw 
an English angler do the other day in a Canadian lake, 
that there are trout in the heat of summer in many of our 
waters to be attracted and risen by the dry fly which can 
rarely be induced to take any notice of an ordinary cast. 
Two of us had been quite unsuccessfully whipping the sur- 
face of the water for over an hour, though we knew it to 
be almost a virgin lake, and our Indians assured us that 
it was full of beautiful trout, though they had only taken 
them through the ice in winter with bait. We had no 
reason to doubt their word, but if the fish were there it 
was apparent that they were not on the feed, for there 
was no sign of a rise at the insect life on the surface of 
the lake. It was suggested to our English companion 
that here was an opportunity for him to try his favorite 
sport ct dry fly-fishing. He promptly explained that the 
conditions were by no means those which would call for 
its practice on English waters, but as our conversation in 
camp had largely turned upon this particular branch of 
the sport, and the Londoner had promised to seize an 
opportunity of illustrating it for us, he at once consented 
to do so. 

I suppose that almost every reader of Forest AND 
Stream knows that in dry fly-fishing the very finest of 
tackle is used, with a single artificial fly made very small, 
dressed with upstanding wings, and cast with a scientific 
calculation of direction and force, the object aimed at 
being to deliver the imitation fly in the exact presentment 
of the natural insect, and in a manner that would insure 
its floating upon the stream as if it were the real thing. 
What may not be quite so generally known in regard to 
this branch of the sport is that the dry fly-fisherman in the 
old land is supposed to remain perfectly inactive, possess- 
ing his soul in patience until such time as the trout are 
seen to be visibly rising at and taking the fly sailing down 
the stream. 

The conditions at the lake to which I have reference 
were then altogether different to those usually looked for 
by the dry fly-fisher. Nevertheless success at once at- 
tended the efforts of our English friend; rather, I imagine, 
to his own astonishment, and new possibilities in summer 
angling for trout at once occurred to my mind. In less 
than an hour half a dozen splendid trout from eight 
to twelve ounces each in weight had been secured. 

While enthusiasts in the art fit themselves out with 
special rods, reels, and tackle throughout, this expense 
may well be dispensed with. Any ordinary light fly-rod 
and tackle answers the purpose, but the casting-line should 
be fine and the fly dressed upon an eyed hook, instead of 
being whipped on to a strand of gut. The latter men- 
tioned method of fastening the fly causes it to stand very 
little of the kind of casting necessary. It is requisite, in 
order to make the fly float, to dry it in the air between 
cach cast, by making several sharp false casts in the air, 
and if this is done with flies fastened on fine gut in the 
old way, it frequently happens that the fly is flicked off. 
Most dry fly-fishermen find that they can considerably 
reduce the amount of beating the air which would other- 
wise be required for drying the fly, by anointing it with 
odorless petroleum or coal oil, all that is necessary of it 
being a touch of the camel's hair brush on hackle and 
wings. A couple of casts in the air will then suffice for 
drying the fly. With this precaution, and a properly tied 
fly, it is astonishing how comparatively casy it is for quite 
a novice at the practice to fish throughout the wettest day 
with his fly always floating upon the surface, especially 
if it be made with the wings standing out from the body 
like those of a butterfly, and with rather more hackle than 
is needed in wet fly-fishing. 

I am not aware whether American anglers have experi- 
mented very much with dry flies in American or Canadian 
waters, though I know of several who practice the art 
when on the cther side of the ocean. As already ex- 
plained, the conditions here are very different. Still, I 
cannot but think that there is a field for the dry fly-fisher 
in America, even of a different nature than that which 
invites him when in southern England, and it would be 
interesting to learn what anglers of resource and ex- 
perience who are readers of l'orest AND STREAM have to 
sav about it. 


Favorabe Conditions for Trout Fisting 


I HAVE a letter before me from one of the camps in the 
vicinity of Lake Edward, which speaks in glowing terms 
of the conditions of weather and water now obtaining 
there. Clear, bright, balmy atmosphere by day, with 
chilly nights, are the prevailing weather conditions, while 
since the subsidence of the heavy rains referred to in my 
last letter, the water has fallen to about its normal con- 
dition, and correspondingly colder than usual at this time 





of the year, owing largely, no doubt, to the influence of 
the recent rains. Log fires are built every night and morn- 
ing in the club houses, and campers out of doors sleep at 
night with a fire in front of the open tent or lean-to. My 
correspondent remarks that while the gorgeous sunset 
arrives all too early in the evening to presage the ter- 
mination of the day’s sport, the sunrise is none too early 
for the diligent fisherman. He thus intimates that the 
early morning fishing for trout is good at present, as well 
as the evening fishing. Personally I have seldom found 
this to be the case at this time of the year, my best suc- 
cess in morning fishing, except in summer, having in- 
variably been after the rays of the sun have warmed the 
surface of the water after a cold night. Even in salmon 
fishing I have never found the very early morning fishing 
to be of much account, and hence have entirely given up 
rising before daylight to reach the pools as soon as it is 
light enough to see the fly upon the water, a practice still 
indulged in by many anglers. On the other hand, [ 
well remember returning to camp one morning at hal f- 
past eight, after an hour and a half’s fishing, with three 
salmon in the canoe, weighing respectively thirteen, fif- 
teen, and seventeen pounds. Judging from my earlier ex- 
periences, I should have done no better if I had fished the 
same pools that morning from half-past three to seven 
o'clock as well. 

But to return to the letter already mentioned, which 
reports the trout as rising very freely at present, the 
writer of it seems to anticipate quite an early winter. 
Not only is the weather cold at nights, but many dead 
leaves, he says, are already upon the surface of the water 
in shady pools, often becoming entangled upon the angler’s 
cast of flies. This certainly shows the season to be 
further advanced in the north than it is at Quebec. 

From other sources I learn that several members of the 
Nonamtum Fish and Game Club are having fine trout 
fishing upon their preserve, among the number being Mr. 
R. H. Brown, of New Haven, president of the club. The 
best sport here is reported from the dam at the outlet of 
Commissioners’ Lake, and from Big Ear Lake and a deep 
bay behind the club house. The members of the Meta- 
betchouan Club now in camp at Lake Kiskisink have been 
making good catches at the outlet of the lake, in the lily- 
ra and also in Briggs’ pool and in the Metabetchouan 

iver. 

Many fishing parties are at present encamped upon the 
limits of the Triton and Tourilli clubs, and a rather re- 
markable feature of all the reports from these and other 
preserves is the frequent reference to the unusually large 
number of moose and caribou seen in the woods and 
crossing the different lakes. If big game is as plentif-1 
everywhere this autumn as it is in the Lake St. John 


country, we are surely about to enter upon a most suc- 
cessful hunting season. 


Bright and Dark Fltes. 


One of the guides who was attending a friend and 
myself upon a recent angling expedition, became quite 
pronounced in his criticism of our choice of flies. While 
the weather was bright, we used bright flies, and when 
the sky was overcast and there was more or less darkness 
upon the face of the water, we changed our casts and em- 
plcyed darker flies. Though it was patent to all that the 
brighter of the natural insects frequented the surface of 
the water in the sunlight, and vice-versa, and though we 
were enjoying very good average sport, the guide, who 
had always been accustomed to follow the old rule of 
bright flies for dark weather and darker ones for bright 
days, continued to shake his head, doubtless believing 
that we were throwing away our chances of greater suc- 
cess. It is quite astonishing to me that so many fisher- 
men should still adhere to the old-time practice in their 
selection of flies, altogether irrespective of the promptin’s 
of nature, as illustrated by the character and the colcr 
of the flies which appear upon the surface of the water. 
So long ago as 1867, the late Mr. Burgess, in his “Angling 
and How to Angle,” was evidently under the impression 
that the anglers of his day were learning better. “Old 
anglers,” he said, “used to affirm that in dull weather a 
bright fly should be used, and in bright weather a dul! 
fly. Modern anglers know better than this, and practice 
has confirmed their knowledge. Bright insects belong to 
sunny weather, as philosophy and reason have pointed 
out.” It is not so many years since I found myself fish 
ing with a black dose or dark fairy for salmon in bright 
weather and with a silver-doctor on cloudy days, and | 
continued the practice until I was persuaded by wise 
friends and careful observation that I was flying in the 
face of ‘nature by using bright flies when none but dark 
ones were on the water, and dark ones when all the 
natural ones upon the water were bright. It is reasonable, 
of course, to make use of bright flies in any weather 
under such exceptional circumstances as when the water 
is so heavy and dark that none others could be seen by 
the fish, and for night fishing there can be no doubt that 
large silver-grays are the best flies for salmon, and that 
equally bright flies are necessary to secure trout by night 
But this is quite in accordance with the rule already laid 
down, for with the settling down upon the water of the 
shades of night, come also the white moth, and other 
light colored insects. 


Chub are Plentiful. 


I suppose that it does not matter very much to many 
anglers whether chub are plentiful in Canada or whether 
they are not, for if anglers come so far north at all, they 
may just as well have trout fishing as fishing for chub. 
But T am led to refer to the abundance of chub in 
Canadian waters because of the enthusiasm which I saw 
displayed the other day by an English angler who was 
enjoying what he considered magnificent”sport with these 
despised Canadian fish. They were rising to his flies with 
an avidity worthy of a better fish, and though they gave 
rise to no very protracted battle, yet their first rush after 
feeling the hook was not unlike that of a trout. With this 
first show of resistance, however, their strugg!es ceased, 
and they came quickly to the net. The best of this sport 
is the rapidity with which the fish rise to surface lures 
Wherever they are found they are usually plentiful, and 
it is by no means uncommon to find them from a pagind 
te two pounds in weight. If the sport were e culti- 
vated, specimens could undoubtedly be found of from two 
to four pounds cach, but because trout are also usually 
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found where chub abound, the rising of the latter to the 
angler’s flies is considered to be more or less. of a 
nuisance, and when it can be seen that one of them is 
rising, an effort is usually made to snatch the fly away 


from it. I remember the late Mr. Cheney passing rather. 


a favorable judgment upon the flesh of a Canadian chub 
which had been carefully cooked immediately after hav- 
ing been caught out of a cool stream, and the famous 
fishculturist was far from declaring it so unfit for food 
as some authorities have done. In this connection, one 
recalls Canon Kingsley’s statement that a most accurate 
imitation of the chub may be made by taking one of 
Palmer’s patent candles, wick and all, stuffing it with 
needles and split bristles, and then stewing the same in 
ditch water 

If Canadians do not prize the chub, or ouitouche, as it 
is called by the French-Canadians, as an article of food, 
they make considerable use of its flesh for bait. The 
smaller specimens are used whole for spinning and 
trolling, and the white flesh of adult fish is cut up into 
squares and employed in bottom fishing for ouananiche, 
pike, pike-perch, touladi or namaycush, and large brook 
trout 

Even Kingsley, too, admitted that in spite of the con 
tempt in which they are generally held, they afford very 
good sport. There is certainly trouble enough taken to 
catch it, and all the early fishing books, as well as many 
of the more recently published guides for British anglers, 
devote considerable space to directions for taking it. It 
will be borne in mind that Walton, on account of its shy 
ness, speaks of it as “the fearfulest of fishes,” and J well 
remember how, as a boy, hour after hour was often vainly 
spent by me upon the banks of a tributary of the Trent, 
not far from Dove, endeavoring to seduce the chub from 
its clear pools with gentles, worms, and paste. I had 
not then attained to the dignity of a fly-fisher, and it was 
indeed a prize to catch a chub 

The distribution of the chub, both in Canada and the 
Northern States is very wide, the fish being often found 
in waters of such elevation that its existence in them 
would scarcely have been suspected. Trout waters in 
which none of these chub are to be found are much more 
highly esteemed by anglers and fishculturists alike than 
those containing them; for not only have the chub an 
unenviable reputation as eaters of the spawn of better 
fish than themselves, but they are fond of disappointing 
the trout fisherman by seizing his flies. This latter can 
usually be avoided by imparting a fairly rapid movement 
to the cast, and by keeping the flies pretty well upon the 
surface of the water, since it is usually some little dis 
tance below the surface that they are taken by the chub, 
and then when almost stationary, as in the case of fly 
fishing for whitefish 


Fishing Personals. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brackett, of Boston, only left for 
home a few days ago, having spent the whole summer 
upon their salmon river 

Mr. John P. Elton, Mayor of Waterbury, Conn., has 
sold his share in the St. Marguerite Salmon Club. 

A share in the same club was recently purchased by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke. The price is understood to 
have been in the neighborhood of $1,200. 

Vice-Admiral Douglas and party are now fishing the 
Montmorency River at Beaver Meadows. 

Colonei Andrew C. P. Haggard, D. S. O, is once more 
in America. He has gone to Maine, where he will visit 
some of the more popular of the fishing waters, which he 
may describe for the Field and for Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. He will also revisit Quebec. 

Much regret is expressed by the many friends of Mr. 
Geo. E. Hart of Waterbury, that illness prevents him 
from paying his intended fall visit to the Lake St. John 
country 

Mr. A. W. Hooper, of New Haven, is at present in 
camp at Commissioner’s Lake, with other members of the 
Nonantum Club 

Lady Erskine, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Macpherson, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edson Fitch, are camping on the preserves 
of the Stadacona Fish and Game Club. 

Colonel Starkey and friends, of England, have had a 
very successful salmon season this year upon their river, 
the St. Anne des Monts, in the county of Gaspe. 

General W. W. Henry, U. S. Consul at Quebec, has 
been re-elected president of the St. Bernard Fish and 
Game Club. 


A Monster Cod, 


\ fisherman off the Gaspe Coast in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence caught a codfish last week which weighed 74 
pounds. I have heard reports of larger specimens, but 
have never seen them; but the fish here reported was 
seen by a reliable party who has given me the details. 

The recent capture of an octopus is also reported from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but fortunately the creeping 
horror was not a large one. Still it took a fisherman 
some time to kill it. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Lake Champlain Pike. 


Eacte Lake, Ticonderoga, N. Y., Sept. 1.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The great scarcity of pike in this 
lake this vear is a source of wonder to many. During 
the long drouth in spring and early summer of 1903, 
large specimens of this fish were found floating about the 
waters lifeless. There seemed to be no cause for the 
mortality, but it is now believed to have been caused by 
the growth of worms in the liver of the fish, similar to 
those reported in Forest AND STREAM lately as having 
attacked the pike in New England waters. It is thought 
that they may have eaten small fish in the shallows 
already affect®d by this parasite. At any rate, almost 
no pike have been taken by trolling, where. from 
twenty to fifty specimens weighing from 5 to 20 pounds 
each are usually taken with the spoon every season. 
Many who expected the cool nights would bring on the 
fishing, have been forced to seek their favorites on the 
sunken islands and other known resorts of this pirate of 
the waters. Up to date, 3%, pounds for a pike caught by 
a hotel guest 1s about the record. Only two years ago 
the writer saw several specimens running from 37 to 42 
inches in length, and weighing ftom 17 pounds upward, 
caught in the same lake. The scarcity 9f bass and peyh 
js nei so marked, catches.of the former of frem 14 to 3 


pounds each are common. ‘The record was made by 
Mr. Edward Runge, of Island Cottage, who landed a fine 
small-mouthed bass weighing 5% pounds. Mr. Runge is 
a great lover of angling, and has caught many fine bass 
this season. He was pulling up anchor near the bridge, 
and had allowed a cane pole and line baited with a large 
crawfish to trail after the boat. The great bass seized 
and bolted the bait, jerking the rod overboard. It was 
recovered just in time, and an exciting game of scientific 
work without a reel took place. The angler called for 
help to aid in landing the fish, but none came, and he 
finally succeeded in getting his prize on board by the aid 
of a net. 

This lake contains perch often weighing 14 pounds, 
of most excellent quality. There were formerly quantities 
of suckers which almost filled the tributary brooks in 
springtime, and old farmers tell of their success with the 
spear and snare in pursuit of these large fish, which are 
a favorite early in the season with some country people. 
The catches were often measured by the bushel. Not one 
of these peculiar fish has been observed here for years. 
They have been exterminated by man and fish enemies. 

Che presence of some young lake or brown trout under 
the lily-pads in the outlet, has started a discussion re 
garding the stocking of Eagle Lake with landlocked sal 
mon and trout like Weld Pond, mentioned in your issue 
of August 13, 1904. It has the same surrounding moun 
tains and tributary brooks of cold water which would 
shelter the young salmon and trout. There are abundant 
cold springs close to the shores and running into the lake, 
forming places suitable for large speckled trout, and the 
supply of shiners, crayfish, and minnows is very great. 
The depth of the lake is about 50 feet in places, and there 
are various reefs and shoal rocks affording resting places 
for adult fish. Best of all, this is natural trout water, 
and the bass, pike, perch, and sunfish were introduced by 
residents fifty years ago. The lake is 3% miles by % of 
a mile. It 1s believed by some that the small-mouthed 
bass are “running out” by close interbreeding, to use a 
local expression. The climax has been reached, and the 
question now is, shall the lake be restocked with bass and 
pike or be restored to its proper place as trout water. The 
friends of the latter pian assert that there are enough of 
the pike and bass here now, and that the attention toward 
salmon fishing will diminish the drain upon the lesser 
fish and allow them to regain their numbers. The sum- 
mer residents here are numerous, there being twelve cot- 
tages, small and large, besides a hotel and boarding-house. 
All are anxious for the future best interests of the angler, 
and those in charge of the State fish hatcheries should de- 
tail an expert to study the case of Eagle Lake, Essex 
county, as was done in the case of Weld Pond. Several 
of our neighboring small mountain lakes have been re- 
cently stocked with State fish, and are now yielding fine 
catches of brown and rainbow trout of large size. Old 
Lake Pharaoh has always been famous for splendid red- 
meated speckled trout. PETER FLINT, 


A California Frog Ranch. 


Owned and Run by a Woman who Gets a Gocd 
Income From It. 





A WRITER in Out West describes interestingly a frog 
ranch owned by Miss Edith Stege in Contra Costa 
county, California: Richard Stege, father of the present 
owner, is said to have been the first man to cultivate 
frogs in California for the market. The idea came to 
him from observing the boys spend their holidays 
catching frogs about the marshes on his place, and 
learning that an afternoon’s work would yield them a 
dollar or two. Since his death a few years ago, his 
daughter has been the sole occupant of the family 
home and proprietor and manager of the entire estate, 
froggery included. 

The frog-ponds cover more than six acres, and are 
four in number, besides the small pools where the 
tadpoles are kept. It is necessary to keep them care- 
fully divided according to size, since the frog is one 
of the most cheerful of cannibals. Anything of his own 
kind, from a tadpole up, is fair game for the larger 
frog that can catch and swallow it. Indeed the eater 
does not insist on swallowing the whole of his victim. 
If a part of it can be brovght within reach of the 
digestive fluids, the banqu er is content to let the 
rest of his meal dangle out of his mouth till room has 
been made for it inside. | 1 spite of every precaution, 
one of the larger frogs v Jl occasionally be found of 
a morning in the midst ci the pollywogs and wearing 
that placid smile which letokens that a sufficiency of 
pollywogs are most satisfactorily in the midst of him. 
This poaching is accomplished in spite of tight 
_—_ fences more than three feet high inclosing each 
pool. 

The pools in which the tadpoles are kept are lined 
with cement and are not more than one foot deep. 
As they grow to sufficient size, they are skimmed out 
with a long-handled dip and put in with their larger 
relatives. These pools are deeper, and the bottoms 
are of mud, in which the frogs bury themselves during 
the winter. All the pools are carefully drained to pre- 
vent overflow, and all of the water may be drawn off 
within a few minutes, if at any time necessary. The 
ponds are covered with green lacework of the alge so 
thickly that it looks like a single leaf, but underneath 
the water is fresh and pure. 

While they remain at home, it is not necessary to 
feed the frogs, large or small. They forage for them- 
selves, a part of their diet consisting of insects which 
ventdse unwarily near, but the principal reliance of 
the adults being upon the larve, found in the muddy 
bottom, and young fish and spawn. The tadpoles are 
more inclined to a vegetable diet, the chief dish being 
supplied by the alge. The frog, by the way, has teeth 
in his upper jaw, the tadpole having a horny beak 
instead. When the frogs have to be shipped long dis- 
tarices to the market, they are put into barrels, with 
plenty of green moss, the water changed on them every 
day, and their hunger satisfied with a diet of oatmeal 
and liver, or oatmeal and dried blood. By this method, 
they are shipped as far as the Hawaiian Islands with 
very smajl loss—perhaps a couple from a shipment of 
many dozén. 

he native California frog is small of size, though 


delicate of flavor. Frog raising had not been a busi- 
ness for long. before it occurred to the experimenter 
that an increase’ in size would be desirable. Accord- 
ingly. frogs of the largest and choicest brands were 
imported from as far east as Baltimore and Florida. 
These stood the journey well and throve exceedingly 
under the change of climate. Some of them, brought 
from the east eight years ago, are still to be found in 
the Stege ponds, twelve years being the average life 
of a frog. The “thoroughbreds” may be distinguished 
by their yellow throats, with a pale green about the 
mouth, and a purplish green upon the back. But 
among the many varieties which swim about the pools 
and sun themselves in the grass, epicures pronounce 
just the right cross between the larger eastern and the 
small California to be the finest eating. The combina 
tion of size and flavor is asserted to put the finest 
product of Paris to the blush. 

Race suicide is far removed from any practice of 
the frog, and the breeder profits greatly by the size 
of the frog families. The female spawns from 2,000 to 
8,000, of which perhaps 10 per cent escape the dangers 
from the many hungry enemies and reach maturity. 
The eggs appear on the surface of the water as a 
sticky scum, large clusters of them being gathered to 
gether with «a gelatinous envelope. This mass 
presently separates into individual globules, which turn 
black as they increase in size. When the tadpole at 
last emerges, his first food is the envelope which has 
protected him. At this stage he has gills, and ex 
tracts the necessary oxygen only from the water. 
Later on he loses his gills and must come to the sur 
face at frequent intervals to get his supply of air. 
During the first part of his career, he has a tail which 
serves him as both rudder and paddle-wheel. In these 
earliest days, it not uncommonly happens that the 
larve of the dragon-fly, or some other of his aquatic 
cnemies, just miss getting him whole, but succeed in 
snapping off his tail, in which case he is able to grow 
another one rapidly. But a little later, he loses his 
tail for good, and is obliged to discover the use of the 
legs that are beginning to sprout. He is the most 
comical sight when he has ceased to be wholly tadpole 
and has not quite become a frog—with some tail, a 
great deal of hindleg and a very little foreleg. 

The owner of this ranch does more active work at 
the frog business than any of the men in her employ. 
When a large order comes in, she puts on her rubber 
boots, short skirt and “jumpers,” and goes to work 
with the net. Most of the frog-catching is done at 
night, a boat carrying a lantern with a large reflector, 
a dip, and some one who knows how, being all the 
essentials. The light being thrown on the water, one 
inquisitive Monsieur Crapaud after another comes up 
to investigate, the net is placed over him, and his 
leap for escape lands him a safe captive. Of the knack 
required in using the net, the expert owner of this 
ranch says: “If you try to dip under the frog, as you 
would with a fish, he will escape every time. You must 
put the net down over him and when he jumps it will 
be right into it. Sometimes they are difficult to catch 
because they have hidden in the deep mud. The only 
way then is to drain off the water and go after them. 
That is what we have to do to catch the small frogs 
when they are of sufficient size to go with the larger 
ones. 

Last year—which was counted a poor one—the Stege 
ranch sold to San Francisco markets 2,600 dozen frogs’ 
legs, netting a profit of more than $1,800. The price 
of frogs varies, according to the season and the size 
of the frogs, from $r to $8 a dozen. They are shipped 
alive to hotels and restaurants. Lately the “poulette,” 
in which all the muscular part of the frog is used, has 
come into fashion, and the once popular “fried frog’s 
legs” are less esteemed. 


A Kineo Fish Story. 

NEWELL MITCHELL, one of the Indian guides who are 
located here, went on a fishing trip in quest of lakers, and 
when he returned to shore he had a 17%4-pound togue to 
show for his skill as an angler. This is not the largest 
togue ever taken in Mooshead by any means, as there is 
a record of a 26-pounder, but it is sufficiently large to be 
worthy of mention, for it is a number of pounds larger 
than the average togue which is landed here in the course 
of a season. As a rule, so the experienced guides and 
fishermen say, more are taken that tip the scales at less 
than eight pounds than exceed the 10-pound limit. But 
even then the man who can successfully land even an 8- 


pound togue has accomplished something of which he may 
well feel proud.—Rumford Falls (Me.) Times, 


Che Kennel. 


Pointer Club Trials. 


Tue fifth annual field trial of the Pointer Club of 
America will be held at Barber, North Carolina; com- 
mencing December 12. Entries to all stakes, with the ex- 
ception of the Members’, will close on November 1. The 
events to be run are the Derby, All-Age, Free-for-All, 
and Members’ stakes, and with the exception of the latter 
will -be open to the world. Members’ stakes to close be- 
fore starting. The entry fee to the Derby and All-Age 
stakes will be $10, and an adidtional $5 to start; Free-for- 
All, $10 to enter and $15 to start. A silver trophy, value 
$50, will go to winner of first money of each event. The 
adoption of an open race system is a new departure for 
the club, as well as the holding of their trials in the South, 
and good results are anticipated. C. F. Lewis, 
Secretary. 








Points and Flushes. 


Mr. C. H. Keith, of Nutley, N. J., has these pointer 
puppies for sale from his thoroughbred bitch Cornish 
Dolly by Joe Gray, combining the best blood of both 
American and European pointer stock. They were 
whelped July 20, 1904. , . 
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THE INEFFICIENCY OF RACE COMMITTEES. 


Many cases of incompetency, indifference, and flagrant 
violations of rules on the part of those in charge of yacht 
races have come to our notice during the past season. 
It is time the situation received more than passing 
attention. 

If a yacht club is to thrive and prosper and be a factor 
in the sport, it should have plenty of racing events, for it 
is this that keeps up the enthusiasm of the members. The 
racing, to be beneficial, must be of the cleanest sort, and 
to this end only the most efficient and reliable men, who 
really have the interest of the sport and their club at 
heart, should be put in charge. 

Good men to serve on race committees are hard to find, 
for those who are qualified for the work in many cases do 
not care to serve. Frequently men accept ari office in a 
club when they are not conversant with the duties of the 
position. Then again there are men whose vanity is 
touched when an office is offered them, and they agree to 
serve when they have not the remotest idea of doing any 
work, 

But that capable men are to be had there is no question, 
and this is demonstrated to the satisfaction of those who 
have ever done any racing in Massachusetts waters; for 
there the events are invariably well handled. The Eastern 
men are not different from those elsewhere, only a little 
more enthusiastic and painstaking. There is a marked 
contrast in the way the Massachusetts clubs, both large 
and small, handle their races when compared with the 
racing organizations in New York and on Long Island 
Sound. 

It is ne an unusual thing to see more starters in a 
single class 0. ~n Association race on Massachusetts Bay 
than there are in <!l the classes of a Sound event. This 
is true in cases where the clubs under whose auspices the 
races aré given are of the same size and strength. This 
is not entirely due to the efforts of the race officials, but 
they have much to do with it. 

An interesting letter was received at this office not long 
since from a well known New York racing yachtsman, 
who is a member of numerous clubs in this vicinity, and 
this is the first season for some time past that his boat has 
not been seen in the Sound races. He decided to cruise 
this year, and went East around the Cape. When he was 
sailing into Marblehead harbor a launch came alongside 
with an Eastern Y. C. race official on board, and he was 
invited to participate in a race that was to be held that 
day. The owner of the New York boat was forced to 
refuse, as he had been sailing all night and the boat was 
loaded down with dunnage. He consented, however, to 
join the Eastern Y. C. fleet on their cruise, an invitation 
for which had also been extended. He did not get a 
prize on any of the squadron runs; but he was deeply im- 
pressed with the clean-cut way the Race Committee went 
about their work. The boats that raced were all properly 
classified, whether cruising or racing craft, and everything 
was carried out without the slightest hitch. After each 
race and within half an hour of the time the Regatta 
Committee’s boat reached the harbor, a launch was sent 
through the fleet and the owner of every boat that had 
raced received a complete type-written summary of the run, 
with the corrected times and all other details worked out 
accurately. In addition, complete instructions and sailing 
directions for the next day’s run were given out. All 
this is as it should be. It is absolutely refreshing to hear 
of a series of races, and difficult ones to manage at best, 
having been handled without error or effort. 

To turn to the Sound racing again, the events at Larch- 
mont have always gone off smoothly, and for this reason 
the club has forged to the front, and is without a peer as 
a racing organization in this country. 

The following case gives a very fair idea of the manner 
in which the average small Sound club races are con- 
ducted. A club located at the western end of the Sound 
gives one or two races a season, and its Race Committee 
is composed of five men. At their annual race this year 
all the committeemen had arranged to be away, and they 
tried to fill their places as best they could. At the last 
moment they found an old racing man who would look 
after the event. As the Regatta Committee had done no 
missionary work beforehand, and the few entries they had 
secured were kept away by bad weather, the race was a 
marked fizzle. This club has been carried on for three 
years by its commodore. He was a good natured chap 
and a hard worker; the rest of the officers and committee- 
men saw this, and they let him do all the work. 

These who read in these columns the account of the 
Lipton cup races at Chicago, must have been taken aback 
by the gross mismanagement of the earlier races of the 
series. We mention this to show how general and wide- 


FOREST: AND STREAM. 


spread is the evil of mismanagement, and that it is not 
confined to any particular section or club 

The ocean race for the Lipton cup given by the Brook- 
lyn Y. C., would have been a very successful event had 
the affair been properly managed. The conditions govern- 
ing this match stated that no boat would be allowed to 
start if she violated the conditions outlined. This 
being the case, it was distinctly the Regatta Committee’s 
duty to see that all the competitors conformed in every 
detail to the rules; and if any boat violated any rule she 
should not have been permitted to start. Yet this com- 
mittee allowed Newasi to start and sail a 330-mile race, 
only subsequently to disqualify her for carrying a profes- 
sional navigator after she had finished second. The 
owner of the boat, some days before the race, notified the 
chairman of the committee that he was to employ 
a pilot. The decisions of almost all race com- 
mittees are final, as in this instance. Newasi’s owner 
spent a good round sum putting his boat in condition for 
the contest, and then, after having sailed a capital race, 
was disqualified, simply because the Race Committee had 
neglected to do its duty in the first place. 

Newasi’s owner is rated as one of the cleverest ama 
teurs in this country. He has been a boat sailer from 
boyhood, and his racing career has been an absolutely 
clean one. He never wilfully violated a sailing rule 
or regulation, and unless advised by someone in 
authority, he would not have carried a professional in the 
ocean race, when he knew that he would be protested, 
and thus jeopardize his chances of winning a prize. The 
Regatta Committee rendered its decision without giving 
Newasi’s owner a hearing, and allowing him to explain 
and clear up a most trying situation. Such methods give 
a very bad impression. 

Chis was not the only instance in which this committee 
was derelict in its duties. Newasi went outside Nan- 
tucket Shoals because the Regatta Committee failed to 
notify her owner that they had reversed their decision 
on this point at the eleventh hour. She lost four or five 
hours by going the extra distance, as the breeze was 
lightest at that juncture. Most of the boats cut across 
the shoals. When the boats reached Marblehead, no mem- 
ber of the Brooklyn Y. C. Race Committee was on hand. 
The times were taken by an Associated Press representa- 
tive and some Boston Y. C. members who happened to be 
there. The lights at the finish line were not placed as 
the sailing regulations directed, and in trying to finish, 
the winners narrowly escaped bad accidents, for they 
crossed the line in the night. 

Boat owners with large vested interests should come to 
the fore now, stop complaining about the poor racing, 
and instead see that efficient men are placed on race com- 
mittees, men who have the time and inclination to do 
some work for their clubs, men who are popular and who 
can go among owners of both the racing and cruising 
craft and cause them to enter and start their boats. 
Special classes are easily arranged, and there should be 
classes for auxiliaries and cruisers, and good, useful, and 
substantial prizes for all. 

We believe great improvement may be achieved by a 
change in this direction. Some good, healthy reorganiza- 
tion on the part of many of the race committees would 
infuse the sport with new life and vigor 


British Letter. 


‘THE rumor that Napier Minor has been disqualified for 
the British International cup turns out to be quite cor 
rect, and the cup has been awarded to Tréfle-a-Quatre, 
and is now consequently held by France. It appears that 
after the race,-M. Brasier, in whose name the French 
boat was entered, lodged a protest against Napier Minor 
on the ground that as she had been beaten in the elimi 
nating race by Napier II., she was not qualified to run. 
It will be remembered that in the said race Napier II. 
won by several seconds, but came to grief herself through 
being twisted round too suddenly owing to her helm be- 
ing put hard over, and she started some of her plates 
leaking so badly that the pumps could hardly keep her 
afloat. Under the circumstances Mr, Edge determined to 
run Napier Minor, and she won easily enough, but the 
International Commission for the British International 
cup decided—and quite rightly—that Napier Minor had 
no locus standi, and Tréfle-a-Quatre was declared the 
winner. Although one naturally feels that the cup has 
been won, not by the fastest boat, but on a mere technical 
point, there can be no doubt as to the wisdom of the 
Commission’s decision, as in all races, especially in those 
which partake of an international character, nothing in 
the shape of irregularity should be permitted. Moreover, 
races for motor boats are, or should be, not mere tests of 
speed, but also of reliability of construction and sea- 
worthiness, and in these latter qualities Napier II. ap- 
peared sadly deficient. She started some of her bow plates 
shortly before this while running from Southampton to 





Cowes, and could not bear the strain imposed upon her 
hull by a sharp turn in smooth water. The chances are 
that, had she raced against Tréfle-a-Quatre, she would 
have come to grief before the finish, and the ultimate re- 
sult would have been the same. Some people seem to 
think that Mr. Edge has a grievance because he was not 
allowed to win the race with his other boat, but if the 
conditions barred him from winning with her, there is 
nothing more to be said. If motor boat racing is ever to 
become a real sport—which it certainly is not at present 
owners must be satisfied to be represented by one boat, 
as in yacht racing; but while there is no doubt a great 
future in store for motor engines, as applied to yachts and 
launches, it is more than probable that the flimsy, unsea 
worthy type of cockleshell which is to-day called the 
racing motor launch, will die a natural death in a very 
few years. It has absolutely nothing to recommend it 
beyond its extreme discomfort. Of course, like the racing 
motor car, it is a necessary evil, and, like the fast car, it 
is merely a stepping-stone to improvements in motors for 
useful and practical purposes. Racing motor launches 
are practically nothing more than trade advertisements 
in this country, and very few private owners will give the 
exorbitant sums required for these costly and uncomfort- 
able craft. 


In the cross channel races from Calais to Dover on 
August 8, the motor boats were favored with ideal con 
ditions. The sea was as smooth as glass, so that fast 
times were done by the racers. England, France and Bel 
gium were all represented, and there were six classes in 
all, and a race for fishing boats with motors. In the large 
racer class, Mercedes IV. was an easy winner, beating 
Napier Minor by over 5m. ‘Titan II. was 4m. astern of 
Napier Minor, and Tréfle-a-Quatre had some trouble with 
a valve, and was left behind. A Belgian boat, Princess 
Elizabeth, won the race for small racers. There were 
thirty-seven boats entered in the various classes, but only 
twenty-one actually started. Mercedes IV, made the 
passage in th. 7s. 


It is a pity that the weather was not finer for the race 
round the Isle of Wight given by the Royal Portsmouth 
Corinthian Y. C. on August 6, for it would have been 
interesting to see how Ingomar would have done over 
such a course. However, it rained so hard that out of an 
entry of thirteen, only three boats came to the line—the 
yawls Brynhild, Therése, and the schooner Adela 
Cherése was in receipt of 25m. from Brynhild, but so 
well did she sail in the fresh breeze that she finished only 
114m. astern of her. 

The weather during Clyde Week was rather paltry and 
fluky, but on the whole the handicaps worked out well, 
and the racing in the 52ft. and ex-52ft. classes was keen 
and close. On the first day, August 9, Valdora just beat 
Ingomar for first prize, and the American schooner took 
second prize from White Heather by a very few seconds 
Maymon and Camellia were the winners in the 52ft. class, 
and Gauntlet won first prize in the ex-52ft. class by 19s., 
Viola taking second prize. There was no race for the 
big boats on August 10, the principal match being a handi 
cap for yachts over 50 but not exceeding 100 tons. The 
65-footer Zinita was fluked out of a winning position by 
Creole, and Tutty was similarly robbed of second prize 
by Palmosa. On August 11 the race for the Town cup 
produced a good entry and excellent sport. There was a 
fresh breeze and the finishes of the first seven boats on 
handicap time was wonderfully close. Therése took the 
cup with Im. 5s. to spare from Rosamond, which beat 
Ingomar for second honors by 8s. Maymon won the cup 
presented by the fourth Earl of Desart, Camellia taking 
second prize and Lucida the third. Ingomar did not race 
on the closing day at Clyde, as Mr. Morton F. Plant had 
given a cup for the handicap class. Zinita won this event 
pretty easily, although she did not make a particularly 
good show to windward. Valdora and Therése took 
second and third prizes. 

At the regatta of the Royal Southern on August 13, 
Ingomar took first honors, and in the last two matches 
she sailed under the burgee of the Royal Albert Y. C 
at Southsea on August 15 and 16, she took a second and 
a first. The Nicholson cutter Merrymaid, which has been 
much improved by some trifling alterations, won the 
Albert cup on the first day, but on the second Ingomar 
had all the luck of a fluky day, and won her last race for 
the season, White Heather taking second prize. Her 
owner has every reason to be satisfied with her perform 
ance, as she has won nineteen prizes in all, including two 
prizes for the best time over the course. Her record 
reads: Twenty-four starts, twelve firsts, four seconds, 
and one third, and the two special prizes just mentioned 
This is a very fine record for a schooner that has had to 
sail against so many, smart cutters and yawls, and one 
which a few years ago would have been looked upon as 
quite impossible to attain, E. H. Ke tty. 


A Beacon for Plum Beach. 


Notice is hereby given that a triangular white beacon 
surmounted by a lantern cage has been erected about one 
hundred feet from the point of Plum Beach, on the 
easterly side of the entrance of Manhasset Bay, Long 
Island. 


Commencing September first, and in future during the 
yachting season, the Manhasset Bay Y. C. will maintain a 
red lantern upon this beacon, the purpose of which is to 
mark the extreme point of the beach, which at night, and 
particularly at high water, is very hard to locate, 

The beacon was erected through the courtesy of Mr. 
S. H. P. Pell, who is a member of the club and owns 
Plum Beach. Epw. M. MacLetian, 


Secretary, 
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Atlantic Y. C. 


Sea Gate, L. I.—Sept. 1-3. 

THE series of four open races was started by the Atlantic Y.C. on 
the afternoon of Thursday, Sept. 1. Prizes were offered under the 
usual conditions, to winners in each event, and also to the craft 
making the best record on points for the entire series. In the 
system employed the first boat gets 16 points. the second 11, the 
third 7, the fourth 4, the fifth 2, and the sixth, 1 point. 

First Race—Thursday, Sept. 1. , 

The first race on Thursday was sailed under ideal conditions. 
A whole sail breeze from the S.E. blew from the start to finish. 
There was plenty of windward work for all classes. Eleven craft 
entered, all but one of which finished. The winners on corrected 
time were Maydic, Bagheera, Naiad and Ogeemah. 

Starters in classes M and N had a reach to Craven Shoal buoys, 
a beat to Buoy No. 6, about a mile to the E. of West Bank Light, 
and a run home to the start, off Sea Gate. The distance was 
covered twice, aggregating 14 knots. The smaller craft sailed the 
regular Association course, leaving all marks to port. It was a 
reach to Ulmer Park, a run with spinnakers set to the Marine and 
Field Club, a close reach to Fort Hamilton, and a beat home. 
The course was sailed twice, aggregating 2 knots. The summary: 


Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:00. 





Finish. sieges. Corrected 
Mamie cvccccvccesevescecnccaessesse 5 30 45 2 30 45 2 30 45 
BO WERE ccvsccnnecncsccesssvevbes 5 33 32 2 33 32 2 30 49 
Bagheera 2 41 
Bobtail 2 42 


f13 
Sf 8&8 


Naiad 

Bonito 

Smoke. 

Ogeemah 1 20 31 
ES. wrenes 1 25 18 
Careless 1 29 13 
Trouble 1 30 12 





Second Race—Friday, Sept. 2. 
In the second race, sailed on Thursday, there were, besides the 


boats competing in the initial contest, D. S. Wylie’s Lizana and 
Max Grundner’s Mary. Spots did not start, making an even 
dozen craft entered in the event. The breeze was light from the 
S.E. The winners on corrected time were Maydic, Bobtail, 
Lizana and Ogeemah. The competitors sailed the courses as 
covered the first day, and with the wind in the same quarter, each 
‘eg offered the same proposition as encountered. The struggle 
among the boats sailing the outside course was ended after one 
round. There was a slight mix-up of starting signals. Ogeemah 
was the only craft going over at the proper time, and the race 
committee decided to time her at the signal on which she crossed 
and not disqualify the others. The summary: 
Sloops—Class M—Start, 3:00. 
Finish. Elapsed Corrected 





Ree. cnconponcensnsernsnnnenee o+--4 43 6 1 43 3¢ 1 43 36 
See TREE: ccc ncnnconsnvcqnesesaenedl 4 68 33 1 68 33 167 07 
Sloops—Class N—Stari 3:00. 

NE escvssncncvsnscsccevevsvesind 442 46 142 4 1 42 46 
Bagheera ....... govecnencoesescessel 4 1 46 69 1 45 29 
Lizana 0 40 2 07 28 
Naiad 2 62 2 11 68 
Smoke 3 01 2 13 01 
Bonito 6 41 2 14 52 
Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:06. 

CRE ocsivcccecesvonsesnvonvenel 6 26 23 2 15 23° 2 09 58 
SEM. scnsenwavenesbonbeqsense 2 16 04 2 14 32 
TR: nansccsnssacesensseses a 2 19 29 2 19 25 
BERND _ coseccnsnsccnescvenscnenseed 2 20 11 2 20 11 





*Time from 3:10. 


Third Race—Saturday, Sept. 3. 


Additional starters in the third event on Saturday besides those 
already mentioned were S. E. Vernon’s Vivian II., and D. D. 
Allerton’s Miss Judy. Spots was again an absentee. The winners 
on corrected time were Maydic, Bobtail, Lizana and Miss Judy. 
A fine wholesail breeze from the S.E. favored the racers. Courses 
were sailed with all marks left to starboard. Boats in classes M 
and N. went twice cut to West Bank light; from there to Craven 
Shoal, and home to the start, off Sea Gate. The first leg was a 
close reach; the second a run, and the third another reach home. 
The whole distance was figured at 15 knots. The smaller craft 
sailed the regular Association course, and was a run to Fort 
Hamilton, a close reach to the Marine and Field Club mark, 
windward work to Ulmer Park and a reach home. Twice around 
the course, figured 7 knots, Ogeemah protested Mary, and Trouble 
took the same action against Careless. Both protests were on the 
“starboard tack” grounds. The standing on points for the series 
prizes at the end of the third day was as follows: , . 

Class M—Maydic, 48; Red ing, 33. Class N—Bobtail, 46; 
Bagheera, 38. Class P—Naiad, 34; Lizana, 32; Bonito, 26; Smoke, 
ll. Class Q—Ogeemah, 43; Careless, 16; Mary, 15; Spots, 11; 


T ble 9. 
roubre Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 





Maydic ........cscecevcccseccesesees 5 11 00 2 11 00 2 11 00 
MOE Wied occcccnvcvscnvescsccccened 5 14 37 2 14 37 2 11 43 
Vivian IL. ......cccccccccccccvescces 5 16 17 21617 2 13 34 
Sloops—Class N—Start 3:00. 

DORR occccccncvncvccctocesoccnsson 5 15 23 2 15 23 2 15 23 
Bagheera ......+seceseeeceeecesenees 5 17 02 2 17 02 2 15 68 
Lizana ... 19 10 1 15 58 
Bonito 22 25 1 20 37 
Naiad .... 22 01 1 21 07 
Smoke 21 27 1227 

i By ccoccneccccceccoccccncced 4 25 1 20 20 1 20 04 
oF lini 4 30 47 12 47 1 20 23 
Vraith .... 1 27 47 1 24 16 
Mary  ...cescececccreccscees oes 1 2% 12 1 20 40 
Careless eves coed 1 27 59 1 27 22 
Trouble 1 29 45 1 29 45 





Southern Y. C. 


Lake Pontchartrain, La.—Saturday, Aug. 27. 


Tue triangular cup race between Chewink III., Calypso and 
Invader, sailed over the course of the Southern Y. C., at New 
Orleans, was won by the first named after a closely finished 

ntest. 

w the start there was a very light air, Chewink and Invader 
finding soft spots, so that they barely held steerage-way and 
they were compelled to take handicaps of 4m. 30s. and 5m. 12s. 
respectively. alypso seemed to sail better than ever before 
in a light weather, and peaetig the starting line with good way 
on she ghosted ahead fast. change had been made in her 
ballasting, seemingly for the better, and she was also using live 
weight, about a thousand pounds of lead having been left ashore 
and her crew of seven was increased to fourteen heavy men. 
The wind continued light and baffling, and at times there was 
none at all. When half way over the second leg of the 5-mile 
triangle Calypso was thought to have a lead of about 6m. She 
had tacked out into the lake and Chewink had been permitted 
to split tacks and stand in shore, until fully 2 miles separated 
them. Invader was third boat, and she held a position in tack- 
ing between the two. It was a toss up where the next breeze 
was coming from, there being indications both to N. and S. 

It came from the S., off shore, and the result was that Chewink 
had an easy lay, after getting it first by some time, for the next 
stake. Chewink beat Calypso to it by 4m., and Invader was 
exactly 4m. behind the second boat. On the reach over the next 
side of the triangle to the home stake Chewink gained just 1s. 
on Calypso, while Invader fell back more than 2m. When the 
yachts were on the second leg of the triangle there was a second 
shift in the wind, and this time it came from the opposite direc- 
tion—that is, N. It came in the shape of a howling rain squall 
with a velocity of close to 30 miles an hour. Again Chewink 
was to windward. She was so far ahead that time was taken to 
reef, while the skippers of the other two chanced carrying full 
sail through it, a desperate stern chase, truly. Chewink rounded 
the next turn and squared for home just 2m. ahead of Calypso, 
and the latter got there 7m. sooner than Invader, which 


boat was now being handled with eased peak. She had the most 
difficult performance at this time, as she had a longer way to 
beat up in the teeth of the and 

to fetch the outer mark. All yachts 


h ter 
the 10 miles 





- in impressive style, Chewink leading Calypso by 1m. 12s. and 
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Invader by 7m. 6s. 

As_ usual after the race the crews of the competing yachts, 
the Regatta Committce and invited guests dined together in the 
best of fellowship. It is to be hoped that these friendly contests 
will continue a while, for the advent of these yachts has certainly 
brought the southern yachting fever to a register of high degree, 
and the ows interest in the sport is something to be proud 
of, indeed. The summary: 

Elapsed. Corrected. 


Chewink III., Hardy, Glenny & Hardy.......3 36 17 3 33 17 
he 8 ee .3 36 34 3 35 34 
Invader, Palestine-Viguerie Syndicate 3 37 58 

L. D. Sampsecr. 


New York Y. C. 


Glen Cove, L. I. Sound—Tuesday, Aug. 30. 


Tue 70-footers Yankee, Rainbow, and Virginia sailed the first 
of a series of sweepstake races on Tuesday, Aug. Yankee won, 
beating Rainbow 4m, 29s. and Virginia lim. 26s. 

The Regatta Committee was on board the steam yacht Free 
Lance, which boat was turned over for their use by Mr. F. 
Augustus Schermerhorn, the owner. The start was made off 
Mott’s Point, where Free Lance anchored at 12:30. The breeze 
was fresh E.N.E., and course signals were soon displayed. The 
boats covered a 21% mile triangle.. The first leg was N.E. 10 
miles, the second W.S.W. 7% miles, and the third S%W. 4 miles. 
This gave the boats a beat, a spinnaker run and a close reach. 

The three contestants came to the line with jackyard topsails 
alcft, but this gave them too much sail for conden, and all sub- 
stituted working topsails. Mr. Harry Maxwell was at the wheel 
on Yankee, while on the other two boats the owners were in 
charge. 

The preparatory was given at 1:15, and 10 minutes later the start- 
ing signal was heard. Yankee was first away, lls. after the gun, 








BRENTON’S REEF CUP. 


Virginia following 4s. later. Rainbow held back and took full ad- 
vantage of the two minute time limit. When she did cross, she 
was handicapped Ils. 

All the boats tacked inshore. Yankee opened up the gap on 
her competitors steadily, and Rainbow pulled up on Virginia 
and crossed her bow at half-past two. As the boats gybed around 
the first mark they were timed as follows: Yankee, 51:15; Rain- 
bow, 2:56:20; Virginia, 2:59:55. 

Booms were cased off to starboard and spinnakers were set to 

ort. On the run to the second mark off Parsonage Point, Yankee 

eat Rainbow 38s., and Virginia 2m. 3s. The times at the second 
mark were: Yankee, 3:14:15; Rainbow, 3:46:58; Virginia, 3:15:68. 

Reaching jibtopsails were set for the close fetch to the finish 

line. Yankee continued to increase her lead, and finished at 


4:05:15. The summary: 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Vankee, J. BR. Moamwalll. .......cccccoscccccssesd 4 05 15 2 4 04 
Pe, Ci. WARNE scaccccccccensseee onal 2 44 33 
Virginia, W. K. Vanderbilt 261 40 








Edgewood Y. C. 


Narragansett Bay, R. I.—Saturday, Sept. 3. 


Tue first of a series of three fall club regattas was held by the 
Edgewood Y. C. Saturday afternoon, Sept. 3. Not much interest 
was displayed in the first event, for, although the weather con- 
ditions were perfect, there were but five entries. These were in 
two classes and both put up some very pretty racing, despite 
their thinness. zi 

Only two of the 30ft. cats entered. Mblem led Elizabeth over 
the starting line by 10s. and maintained a lead throughout, finish- 
ing 33s. ahead. The two boats were well handled and it was a 
nip-and-tuck affair from start to finish. Three 15-footers formed 
the other class, and they also made a scrappy little race, Seamory 
winning out by a little less than a minute. The 30-footers were 
sent 4 miles to windward and return, while the little fellows had 
a course a trifle under 5 miles. The wind was almost due S. 
and a rattling two-reef breeze at the start, but before the finish 
it lightened to some extent, and the 30-footers were able to shake 
out their reefs and finish under full sail. The summary: 


30ft. Cats—Start, 3:00—Course, 8 Miles. 


Finish. Spee. 

OT SS eee 4 36 38 1 3% 38 
ee, Ws. TDs PORE as nnntecunvescivnvevonct 43711 137 11 

15ft. Cats—Start, 3:05—Course, 5 Miles. 

Seamory, Scattergood..........cscccccssescceses 4 36 30 1 31 30 
Don, Langdon 1 32 3 
EAsGy, TUE ccovccccvccvccoscccccsccnesescesossd 136 18 
Younes. 





Rhode Island Letter. 


Providence, R. I.—Sept. 3. 


Wits all the talk of another challenge for the America’s cu 
for next season, and the gossip of the challenger to be built 
during the coming winter for Sir Thomas Lipton, people in 
Bristol are begining to be interested. Of course, the main in- 
terest in Bristol, aside from the sport of the race itself, is in the 
expectation of an order for a mew defender being placed with the 
Herreshoffs, in the event of a challenge being sent over here and 
accepted. As usual, the Herreshoffs themselves are saying very 
little about the matter, but it is understood that they are pre- 
pared to’ begin work should an order be received, and whether 
the boat should be built under the rule in use for several years 

st or under the new rule adopted by the New York Y. C., it 
is = = the ue the lines of 
well in and wou prepared to undertake the task with- 
out delay, Should a-new boat of the Reliance type be desired, 
she will be to prove some five minutes faster on @ 30-mile 
course than 


i 
i 
i 


cup defender built. 
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Indian Harbor Y. C. 


Greenwich, L. I. Sound—Saturday, Sept. 3. 


Tue fall regatta of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was sa‘led on 
aoe, Sept. 3. The Regatta Committee, composed of Messrs. 
Frank wne Jones, Charles F. Simms and Thomas J. McCabill, 
.were on board Mr. W. R. Prectcr’s steam yacht Margaret. The 
start was scheduled for noon, but lack of wind made a two-hour 
postponment necessary. The wind finally came in from the E., 
then veered to S.E., and finally steadied itself in the S., from 
which quarter it blew a good sailing breeze. 

Margaret established the starting line off Great Coes Island, 
and the preparatory was given at 2:30. The three 70-footers were 
sent away 5m. later. Mr. J. Roger Maxwell had the wheel on 
Yankee, and Mr. W. K. Vanderbi it, Jr., steered Virginia. In the 
absence of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Newberry D. Lawton 
was in charge of Rainbow. Mr. George A. Cormack and Mr. H. 

e B. Parsons were also on board. he seventies crossed on the 
port tack. Yankee led, followed by Virginia and Rainbow. All 
three soon took the starboard tack, but Kainbow soon went back 
to the rt tack again. Yankee and Virginia caught the S.E. 
breeze first and drew away from Rainbow. 

Virginia led at the first mark, and Yankee was 20s. astern. On 
the second leg Yankee passed Virginia, and from that time on 
was never headed. She beat Virginia 3m. 50s. and Rainbow 7m, 


Ss. 

At 2:45 the 36-footers started. Spasm drew well ahead, and beat 
Mimosa III. over 3m. over the 15-mile course. Anoatok finished 
third, 35s. behind Mimosa III 

In the 36ft. class for yawls, the cruiser Escape tried conclusions 
with the «mart racing craft Memory. Memory beat Escape 7m. 54s. 
elapsed time. . 

Nike haa no competitor in the 30ft. sloop class, and she took a 
sailover. ; 

Eight starters in the racéabout class made matters lively. These 
boats covered a 10-mile triangle, and Rascal was the winner; 
Busy Bee was second. 

There were four starters in the 25ft. sloop class. Snapper beat 
Maryola 5m. 32s. Heron was third. Firefly had a run 7 ill-luck 
and finished last, which is rather unusual. 

Wa Wa beat Owatonna 1m. 13s. in the Indian Harbor one- 
design class. Anawanda was third. 

In the 18ft. sloop class Louie Bell had no competitor, and she 
withdrew. 

Two Chesapeake Buckeyes sailed in a special class. Dorothy II. 
won by 2m. 46s.. 

The cruising yawls Maya and Peggy sailed a match race, and 
Maya won easily from Peggy by 8m. 23s. 

e summary follows: 


Sloops—70ft. Class—Start, 2:35—Course 22 Miles. 
Finish. Elapsed. 










Vanicon, J. BR: Mas cccecscccccccccccteces ».5 45 12 3 10 12 
Ratabow, C. Vamped nccccccccccscscccccese 5 53 07 318 07 
Virginia, W. K. Vanderbilt................+000 5 49 02 3 14 02 
Slouops—Class M—Start, 2:45—Course, 15 Miles. 
lata TEE Ra, Bes Pi ovesessccescevncsne ves’ 5 57 25 3 12 2 
Spasm, E. D. -King......cccccccccccsccccccecoes 5 50 51 3 06 51 
Anoatok, W. G. Brokaw...........seccesssseees 5 58 00 3 13 00 
Yawls—Class M—Start, 2:45—Course, 15 Miles. 
Memory, H. M. Raborg ..........eeseeseeeeeee 6 00 12 3 15 12 
Escape, George Mathews..........s.sseeeeeeeee 6 08 06 3 23 06 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 2:45—Course, 15 Miles. 
Nike, V. I. Cumnock...........cescscccsccccees 5 68 42 2 13 42 
oi Raceabout Class—Start, 2:50—Course, 10 Miles. 
Cricket, Howard Willets .......sccccccscceseed 5 16 31 2 26 31 
Tartan, A. H. Pirie 51614 2 26 14 
Sk eS eee -5 22 08 2 32 38 
Busy Bee, R. T. Wainwrigh -5 15 24 2 26 24 
Howdy a Mercer, Jr. -5 25 60 2 35 50 
Rana, Howard Willetts .... -5 17 50 2 27 50 
The Kid, Oliver Harriman........ ---5 22 15 2 32 15 
SEE, Th, Soe Ds cn esvcccouvscsesconesenud 5 14 54 224 & 
Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 2:55—Course, 10 Miles. 
ee i rT 5 25 36 2 41 36 
Reese, FB Te WSS ec cccccccevcvecescccccad 5 28 18 2 22 02 
GE. ia Gi veep cnbcénnaceccscececneseesd 5 17 02 2 22 02 
EE. "ic Es. Mc obacecndcecescepeccscseenn 5 22 34 2 27 34 
Indian Harbor One-Design Class—Start, 3:00—Course, 10 Miles. 
Kenoshi, Clifford Mallory............ssscesesses 5 40 32 2 40 32 
Anawanda, E. C. Ray.... ee 2 41 39 
Wa Wa, J. Montells... . 2 35 18 
Omatonna, George Lander. J 2 36 31 


Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 3:05—Course, 10 Miles. 


Louie Belle, J. M. Williams..............s000- Did not finish. 

Special ee Buckeyes—Start, 3:00—Course, 10 Miles. 

Dorothy 1, W. BR. Martim...ccccccccccccccccced 5 40 26 2 40 26 

Dorothy = i, SET caseceésesansssseod 5 37 40 2 37 40 
Yawls—Match Race—Start, 3:10—Course, 10 Miles. 

Maya, E. 1. Sanford.........cccccoscoscvcccoves 5 17 53 2 07 53 

Peggy, F. S. Hastings.......ccccccsccccccccces 5 26 16 2 16 16 


Stamford Corinthian Y. C. 


Stamford, Conn., Saturday, August 27. 


Tue annual regatta of the Stamford Corinthian Y. C., was sail- 
ed on Saturday, August 27. The winners were Mimosa III, 
Cricket, Adelaide and Louise Bell. The boats covered a 12-mile 
course. 

There were four starters in the 36ft. class. Sapho and Mispah 
did not finish, Mimosa III. and Anoatok, sailed a close race 
and only 7s. separated them at the finish. 

Cricket sailed a smart race and won from Tartan. Snapper 
was a poor third. 

Adelaide beat Hiawatha handily in the 25ft. catboat class and 
Louise Bell defeated Minion in the 18ft. catboat class. 

At the start the wind was W. but veered to the S. and fresh- 
ened later. The summary: 


Class M.—Sloops not over 36ft.—Start 2:05 








s Elapsed 
i I Fs i on nd savacsicewescdeesedeceondssese 317 2 
I, Fass Bi SE innnscccnnbnsacdsvereesvesesessedocé 3 17 32 
BOD, FOUND TORRE. caccececcccccsccosevncccccceccses Did not finish 
Mispah, Mansfield Thomas...............+.sseeeeees Did not finish 

Raceabouts.—Start 2:10. 
Ph, - SE. ML lv pccuselsasesevabacceeensdseceken 2 55 30 
Tasten, A. BH. Piste.coce 2 56 00 
Snapper, G. Ward 3 10 20 
Rascal, L. C. Hopkin: -.3 14 15 
Rana, Howard Willetts. --3 14 20 
Howdy, G. Mercer, Jr... .-3 18 00 
Se; he Ces DB dsececcccce --3 19 00 
RN I, Bex Men IR a scnecccscnncpsececeoscsesece 3 15 30 
26ft. Cabin Cats—Start, 2:15. 
en, “Ea, i ocd asicsabbousshbedbeddaGenkeutds -.+-3 39 45 
en, ROR 8. cnacbdeenncech sbhbecderensessn 3 50 00 
Open Cats not over 18ft.—Start, 2:20. 
Rate TA, DARE: MB cnckcccswissncchbetedctecessives 1 55 30 
, CE, WE sakeonbancihbvsndsvardescdonsassascel 2 01 45 





Moriches Y. C. 


East Moriches, L. I.—Saturday, August 27. 

An Association race was sailed under the auspices of the 
Moriches Y. C. on Saturday, August 27. The wind was light 
and variable. In Class AA Memory was the winner. Rainbow 
was disqualified for fouling Dodo II. Idlewild won in Class A. 
The summary: 










Class AA, 
Elapsed. Correct 
Dodo [I., John McAleenan.. oeese he 0a 
Memory, Seoetege. 2019 2 08 39 
Rainbow, E. B. Reynolds..... Disqualified ~ 
billy Boy, William C. Atwater.. ad 11 bt 20 07 
Olive, Dr. C. A. Tinker....... Robonpmsetendoo 215 @ 2 09 31 
Idlewild, G. 1 59 
Thetis, M. ish " 
ish 
ite 
Did not finish 
: 2 09 45 
2 08 16 
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Cape Cod Y. C. 


Provincetown, Mass.—Thursday, Sept. 1. 


On Frente, Sept. 1, the scene of Cape Cod’s yachting festival 
r 


was changed from Wellfleet to. Provincetown, where the Cape 
Cod Y. C. held the first of a series of three Y. R. A. open races. 
There was a good wholesail breeze, S.S.W. at the start and 
backing to a little E. of S. toward the finish. Warrior got the 
start in the 22ft. class, but Peri II. took the lead before the wind- 
ward mark was reached and held it_to the finish. In the 18ft. 
class Arbeka II. got the start, but Hayseed went into the lead 
soon after and was never headed with Miladi II. second and 
Again third. In the handicap class Pocahontas was the leader, 
but Usona won on corrected time by 29s. In the summary of this 
class, only the elapsed times were given. In the special handicap 
class Meemer got the start. Wasaka led on the windward work, 
but Meemer more than made it up on the reaches, and Meemer 
was first across the finish line. oth were scratch boats. The 
summary: 


Class E—22-footers. 


Warrior, S. C. W 
Medric, H. H. 





















26 
Class I—18-footers. 
eee. - EE, Ba, MONO cc iccccssoeconcexcvcoonssseses eoeeed 51 56 
Miladi II., F. R. Adams... ooeed 53 5 
Again, L. B. Goodspeed... .-2 56 59 
Arbeeka II., F. P. Bowden. .-2 57 14 
Kittiwake II., H. M. Jones.. «2 67 21 
Mirage II., I. W. Olmstead. 1.2.2 BT 22 
Beeeeee, ©. Ti. Beet... cccccvcsee piscanbecsceesisoncesesene Withdrew. 
Handicap Class. 
Pocahontas, D. RB. Mertill..ccccccccccesccccccccsccccccsccces 2 52 29 
Usona, A. L. Lincoln.. 2 58 07 
Graydog, Fred Grosse........ 3 08 07 
Special Handicap Class. 
Bisesnen, BB; GC. POOR ccsaccéncheacshssiséapscecess coeeed 30 04 
oe SO ee a ere -.-2 30 6 
Easily Dawn IIL., J. E. Doherty....cccccccoccceces .+.+.Withdrew. 


Friday, Sept. 2. 

The second race of the Cape Cod Y. C. was sailed in a moderate 
and somewhat unsteady breeze. In the 22ft. class Peri II. got 
the start and led all around the course, with Clotho in second 
place. It was another day for Hayseed in the 18ft. class, with 
Again a good second. Sentinel got the start in the handicap 
class, but Usona went out ahead of her soon after, and led to 
the finish. In the special handicap class Meemer got the start 
and led to the finish line, but Early Dawn sailed close enough 
to get first on corrected time. The summary: 


Class E—22-footers. 


Elapsed. 
Es SN hic cn cai cada candaseentaanabeankeseasnn 2 11 20 
Dr, Cn 2. DO... ccessagebeesecsssonesesesets 2 12 O1 





Warrior, S. C. Winsor.. 





«+2 16 06 

Medric, H. H. White... --2 16 15 
Class I—18-footers. 

RE Te Ba, IE ciccccncedavuccecsce -2 26 15 
Again, L. 2 Goodspeed -2 30 04 
Arbeeka, F. P. Bowden.. -2 32 47 
Kittiwake, H. M. Jones....... -2 32 FS 
aS > 2 Se --2 33 12 
ee a ea --2 34 01 
Ge OS ea ae ee 35 59 


Handicap Class. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Usona, A. L. Lincoln.... «2-2 26 08 2 26 08 


Sentinel, George Crawford. 







ooed 24 DB 2 26 20 
Arawak, A. i rptidusessckesivendession Withdrew. 
mer. Damm, BM TRS. cccccsccccccsccsee 06 36 1 £9 36 
Seeemeer, BH. GC. BIMAIGR. coccccsccciccoscese 2 03 02 2 03 02 


Saturday, Sept. 3. 


The closing race of the Cape Cod Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, 
Sept. 3, in a S.S.W. breeze. The breeze was fresh at the start, 
but flattened soon after and freshened again at the finish. Peri II. 
got the start in the 22-footers and had the race well in hand 
until the breeze flattened, when Clotho passed her. A misha 
with Clotho’s spinnaker gave Medric the lead and she held it 
to the finish. The 18-footers went over the line in a bunch, 
Arbeeka II. having a little the best of the start. Hayseed again 
pulled out a lead, however, before the windward mark was reached, 
and won her fifth consecutive race in the Cape Cod Bay series. 
In the handicap class Arawak got the start, but Usona passed 
her before the windward mark was reached and led to the finish. 
In the special handicap class Meemer and Waska had another 
warm contest all over the course. Meemer finished first, with 


Wasaka second; but Early III. dawn took first on time allowance. 
The summary: 


Class E—22-footers, 









Elapsed. 
Moedsic, BH. EH. White......:000500. +2 21 56 
Opitsah V., S. H. & H. I. Fo 2 23 16 
Clotho, Cheney & Lanning... 2 23 46 
Peri II., George Lee....... 2 24 44 
a Bi Ms in ccctsccccsccconcsaces Uiaiddngediinias --2 2 08 

Class I—18-footers. 

ie IR sv occscnssocascavsesbevencdteetessed 41 10 
pe Oe en rer rrr 44 18 
Miseeien Wc, TY DE. SOME. .c.cccc.cesccessebececees 12 46 18 
Mirage II., fi W. Olmstead 2 49 14 
A, Ui MSR cc cnaadnieged tadecshvntedterspvoscacedea 2 49 26 
Se I cr hacccscevedtcatacccassicssaceseee Disabled. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Usona, A. Lincoln 2 42 41 


puesvepsceshi dens vecevenwen 2 42 41 
iMG, Ba, Bs, WORE ag snc+sseciasccesscnecek 24759 244657 
Sentinel, eS, =e Disabled. 

Special Handicap Class. 
Resty Down, J. EB. Daherty....ccccccccccccece 2 19 25 2 12 2 
Meemer, R. Pca ncasctsecersiceasas 2 15 25 2 13 2 
sd tis SE nadine nttscscoceccennicse 2 16 50 2 16 50 





Frontenac Motor Boat R. A. 


Frontenac, N. Y.—Saturday, August 27. 


Tue successful regatta of the Frontenac Motor Boat Racin 
Association which was held here Saturday afternoon, August 27, 
is sure to prove a decided impetus to the new sport in the Thous- 
and Island region where it has grown so popular. Five thousand 
persons witnessed the day’s interesting events in which a large 
fleet of fast boats contested, including some of the best in the 
country. 

Among the boats here for the races was Vingt-et-Un II. which 
has recently been purchased by Mr. Willis Sharpe Kilmer of 
Binghamton. A lively contest was expected when she was to meet 
Adios, recently purchased from H. J. Leighton of Syracuse b 
Mr. S. H. Vandergrift, but early in the regatta Vingt-et-Un It 
broke a water pipe leading to her cylinders, and was out of the 
races for the remainder of the day. 

The first event was a handicap race for boats of more than 60- 
rating, according to the rules of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation. The entries were Picton, owned by Mr. R. K. Miller of 
Clayton, Roma owned by Mr. Louis Hunt of Brooklyn, Too 
Easy owned by Mr. W. S. Kilmer of Binghamton, the Vingt-et- 
Un II also owned by Mr. Kilmer, Papoose owned oY Mr. Fitz 
Hunt of New York, Priscilla owned by Mr. H. A. Richardson 
of Dover, Del., and Radium owned by Dr. E. E. Campbell of 
Alexandria Bay. It was won by Too Easy in lh. 5m. 7s. Pris- 
cilla made the best time over the 19%-mile course, covering it in 
Sim. 26s. It was in this race that Vingt-et-Un II broke down. 
Roma and Radium also had accidents with their machinery and 
had to withdraw. ; r 2 

In the second race, which was a handicap event for boats with a 
rating of less than 60, Capt. Henry S. Johnston, of Cla: won 
in his Teal, a 25ft. boat, with three-cylinder 7-horsepower Leigh- 
ton engi which covered the course of nearly twenty miles in 
th. 2m. tis. Kitten, owned by Mr. George Holl, Mayor of 
Ogdensburg, was second. Ye-Na-Diz-Ze, a boat the canoe 
type, \.as toird, and the others faued to finish. 

fn the grand free-for-all, Adios carried off the honors of the 
day. She is a 56ft. boat of Leighton manufacture, fitted with 3 

ler 120-h wer engines. Her nearest competitor was 
ila, which she allow 
when she crept 


to follow her around until the last 
and using only five of her eight 


cylinders, sped over the finish, having covered the course in 57m. 
6s. Priscilla was 27s. behind her. 4 

In the evening.at Hotel Frontenac the annual dinner of the 
Frontenac Motor Boat Racing Association was held, at which the 
silver trophy cups, valued at $2,000, were agement: to the vic- 
torious boat owners. Plans were made at this.meeting for races 


of a still more extensive nature to be held next summer. The 
summary: 


BIOUIR ceccvesdavcseconecd 60 








401 10 1 41 10 
Roma .... - 61.95 2 21 14 iS 06 ae ce 
Too Easy . - -63.60 2 23 02 3 28 09 1 06 07 
Papoose ...... -+-78.30 2 35 18 3 37 10 1 O1 52 
Vingt-et-Un II.. .-79.35 2 36 01 3 38 25 1 02 24 
Priscilla ...... 00089.80 2 36 O1 3 33 27 0 57 26 
PE vnccncvcccecssssa 80.55 2 36 49 oe" ee +40 @e 

Race II.—Handicap. 
PI onivecincensenensed 45.01 4 00 00 5 29 00 1 29 00 
Sure Thing .... -» 46.35 4 02 45 << iaae dea 
MET cainekdauecvessséecec 47.85 4 06 28 5 26 15 1 20 47 
Ye-Na-Diz-Ze ..........- 49.05 4 07 34 5 38 20 1 30 46 
PUtBGY oc ccccccccccccccces 53.10 413 54 ona © 00 ee 
EE, hccccccece sageues 55.20 4 16 54 edict 66 6 


Race ILI.—Free-for-all. g 
Entries: Adios, Priscilla, Papoose, Radium, Too Easy, finishing 
in that order. Time, 57m. 5s. Course, 19% miles. 
Sam Cook. 





Boston Y. C. 


Boston, Mass.—Friday, Sept. 2. 
Tue Boston Y. C. held a squadron run from Hull to Province- 


town, on Friday, Sept. 2, where the yachts joined the fleet of 
racing yachts contesting in the Cape Cod bay circuit. The best 
of cruising weather was experienced, the yachts having a light 
S.W. breeze. It was calm in spots but held fairly weil on the 
whole and the yachts made very good time. n all of the 
classes the yachts were remarkably close for so long a run. The 
sloop Golden Rod led the fleet into port and won in her class. 
In the second class L’Aiglon was a winner, with Jingo only 2m. 
behind. A little over a minute separated Keewaydin and Thelema 
at the finish of the third class. The summary: 
First Class. s 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
Golden Rod, G. E. Bruce..........sseeeeeeees 5 40 55 5 40 55 
Katonah, W. W. Williams...........cccccsceces 5 48 22 
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o 
> > 
SoS 
Ss 
















Diamond, F. W. Gowing........ccccssscceccees 6 15 30 6 O1 50 
Magnolia, E. P. Boyton. ..-6 20 37 6 06 57 
Elaine, A. W. Chesterton. «6 24 35 6 10 55 
Second Class. 
L’Aigion, F. W. Hodgson........cccccccescces 6 12 05 6 12 06 
Jingo, G. B. Doane......... .6 14 06 6 14 05 
Opitsah,.S. H. Foster.. -6 19 53 6 16 10 
Cynthia, C.- Li Pond, Jes.cccccccccccccccccccee 7 06 33 6 40 32 
Third Class. 
Keewaydin, T. W. Souther..........ccscccecees 6 49 35 6 49 35 
Thelema, A. C. Jones.... .-6 50 46 6 50 46 
Gringo, W. H. Brown. ..-6 53 54 6 52 54 
WE, Fe We COBB eccccccqccce -7 18 55 714 49 
Jack Rabbit, W. H. Bradbur 7 19 09 7 15 03 
mh, Hi. C. Hastshorn...... --% 29 02 7 16 44 
rrr 8 13 54 7 32 54 


Saturday, Sept. 30. 

A special race of the Boston Y. C. was held in Provincetown 
Harbor on Saturday, Sept. 30. The Regatta Committee of the 
Boston Y. C. invited the committee of the Cape Cod Y. C. to 
be its guest on the Boston Y. C. committee boat Confidence, and 
the both races were conducted from the same boat. The starts 
of the Boston Y. C. race so closely followed those of the Cape 
Cod Y. C. that it was as if there were only one event. Golden 
Rod did all the leading in the first class, but lost to Elaine on 
time allowance. L’Aiglon won from Jingo in the second class 
and Gringo was the winner in the third class. The summary: 

First Class. 
Elapsed. Cet 














ee, A: Wi. CHAIR a cvtescacieveccseses 2 24 45 2 06 

Golden Rodd, G. E. Bruce.. ..2 06 52 2 05 52 
Shiyessa, Alfred Douglass... -2 25 O1 2 12 21 
Eemene, EK, TH. GomRiesc.cvccececcocsccoses 2 37 28 2 14 40 

Third Class. 

Cee We TE PGR iccancccccescaasseseckes 2 26 42 2 26 42 
Thelema, A. C. Jones... 2 28 25 2 28 25 
Aspenet, E. W. Remick. -2 58 30 2 45 50 
Ruth, Miss Edith Scott. 3 02 17 2 49 30 


Sue, T. W. Powers.... .Withdrew. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian i G 


Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound—Saturday, Sept. 3. 


Nine of the 15-footers started in the race for the cup offered 
by Mrs. Thomas A. Youngs on Saturday, Sept. 3. The conditions 
governing the match stated that a woman must be at the stick 
during the race. Baron, sailed by Mrs. A. E. Matheson, won, de- 
feating Chipmunk, handled by Miss Mary Youngs, by 2m. ls. 
bd boats sailed over one of the inside courses, a distance of 10 
miles. 

After the race for women, the raceabouts and 15-footers sailed 
again, this time handled by men. Sabrina won in the one-design 
class and Merrywing beat her two competitors in the raceabout 
class. The summary: 
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\. Elapsed. 
Bowen, Mice. A. TE. Miatesttis. oc cccccscccccceces 2 29 46 3 24 46 
Chipmunk, Miss Mary Youngs....... +2 31 47 3 26 44 
Cayenne, Mrs. W. A. W. Stewart.. ..2 3503 3 3003 
Brownie, Miss Elizabeth Hoyt..... -2 36 10 3 31 10 
Sabrina, Miss Edith Landon.......... -.2 37 3 32 35 
Fly, Mrs. E. W. Burnham... --2 40 02 3 35 02 
——-, Mrs. George Bullock... 2 40 10 3 35 10 
——, Mrs. Christine Roosevelt i 2 4117 3 36 17 
Seawanhika 15-footers—Start, 3:55. 
ein: CWE Weds bnces hcdaccesczconcesus 5 22 06 1 27 06 
BA, ew De. Wee Me Rcccccccsececcsvccescoesd 5 23 38 1 28 38 
Se err 5 25 46 1 30 45 
Imp, L. L. MOG os cccccvesecesseccccnceseees 5 26 46 1 30 46 
Raceabouts—Start, 3:50. 
Mesrywing, TE. Mi Creme. ccccceccevccccceccoces 5 48 06 1 58 06 
wa OE, FT a ce bo cctcctcuccsatecced 5 50 11 2 00 11 
athalie, S. G. Stewart 5 54 30 2 04 30 


s 
Erie Y. C. 
Erie, Pa.—Sunday, Aug. 28. 

THERE was a lively ten minutes up at the Erie Y. C. on last 
Thursday afternoon. A hurricane from the west preceded by a 
heavy black cloud that almost turned day into night, struck the 
city. The larger boats that were lying at anchor in the basin, 
dragged their anchors and ran down the smaller boats, but not 
much damage was done. 

The new yacht Wasp, captain Benns, was over in Misery Bay, 
the captain and his party being ashore at the time, the safest 
place for them just then; but they boarded the yacht in a hurry 
and no doubt prevented her from going to the bottom. 

This gale only lasted about ten minutes and was then followed 
by one of the heaviest rains I have ever seen, but it only lasted 
a quarter of an hour. No great amount of damage was done here 
but this is about the only city in the lower lakes that escaped 
both damage and loss of life. Casita Bianco. 


Beverly Y. C. 


Wing’s Neck, Buzzard’s Bay—Monday, August 22, 1904. 

Tue 269th regatta of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off the club 
house on Wing’s Neck on Aug. 27, 1904, in a light S.W. breeze. 
The day had set apart by the club for a reception to the 
New Bedford Y. C., and the race was therefore postponed a 
half hour in the hope that the visitors might arrive in time to 
see the start. wind, however, which had been light at the 
head of the Bay, proved to have ben still lighter off New Bed- 
ford, so the New Bedford Y. C. fleet made extremely slow pro- 
gress, and when at 1:30 they were not in sight, the qindees de- 
cided to start the race without waiting for them. e judges 

were Mesrs. F. E. Cabot, F. A. Eustis and P. B. Chase. 
were wy we ba | in the 0ft. = — Praxilla 
won easily. oung Miss already won the mpionship, 
and Ms. Whittemore theselore took this occasion to try out sn 


old mainsail which the Herreshoffs had re-cut for him with the 
intention of improving it. He found that it had not been much 
improved. In the 2lit. class Terrapin was sailed by Mr. — 
Crane, Jr., and easily beat Illusion, bet was protested by the 
latter boat for the position she took at the start. The question 
raised is a delicate one, and has been appealed to the full com- 
mittee. In the 18ft. class Jap again won, and in the 4th class 
Cats Allison 2nd was the victor. Maori, who finished second, 
was protested for not rounding one of the marks, and disquali- 
fied. Miss Dabney, in Fiddler, defeated the whole 165ft. class. 
The times of the Beverly Y. C. race in detail are given below. 
About 2:30 the first boat of the New Bedford fleet arived and 
crossed the line, thus winning a hearty salute from those present, 
and a cup which the Beverly Y. C. gave to the first of the New 
Bedford boats to reach their anchorage. The second boat was 
only a few hundred yards behind. For the next hour the visitors 
arrived. rapidly, and about 3 o’clock they all came ashore and 
were entertained at lunch. 
30-footers. 
Praxilla, J. Parkinson, Jr............ 
Young Miss, D. L. Whittemore 
21-footers. 


SRN Ba Oe RR ei ss cacdccniaccccaceddccvadseusace 2 41 40 
Illusion, C. M. Baker : 





18-footers. 
ts he SR iovad bacccnccdccccdddcenceceveveuns 2°52 48 
Wizard, F. W. Sargent, Jr......... 2 53 20 





Hindoo, N. H. Emmons......... 


. Fourth Class Cat 
Se Ts HS, VT POD ain ck daaavcssacedincccccecess 2 58 40 
Howard, H. O. Miller 2 

Maori, W. S. Whiting 








15-footers. 
EN ME MI iain ccd xcnademaegdanuaeuadieudssenas 2 04 03 
Ny Mis Bis IN sid iedacnandcandicwuatdadaacescoss a 
Teaser, Mra, TH. W. Emmomeec.cicccccccccccs 
Fly, Miss Williams 
Ranzo, M. H. Richardson, Jr. 
Jub Jub, H. Stockton 
Flickamaroo, Miss Emmon 


dincncsnedenench ae ae 
ee) Wie IE acs aivccccqcncavacecscacevectiecsaed 2 10 38 
SING OW, IR WR rnddecncicacéwadaadecdcendecdavéneaes’s 21210 


*Protested. No decision. 


Wellfleet Y. C. 


Wellfleet, Mass.—Monday, Aug. 29. 


On Monday, Aug. 29, Cape Cod’s annual series of Y. R. A. 
open yacht races was opened by the Wellfleet Y. C. A great 
amount of interest was taken in the races, people coming from all 
parts of the Cape, from Buzzard’s Bay to Seavtnmeunee and also 
from Boston. Conditions were somewhat fluky, the wind going 
from W.S.W. to N. E., and it was light throughout the race. In 
the 22ft. class Medric had the weather berth at the start, and she 
led all around the course, with Clotho second. Mirage II. had a 
fine position in the start of the 18ft. class, to weather of all, and 
in such a position that every boat to leeward was blanketed. 

Reaching to the first mark, Again got a lead, while the other 
boats were luffing, and was first around the mark, Just before the 
windward mark was reached, Arbeka II. passed Again. After the 
mark was turned, Hayseed took the lead and held it to the finish. 
In the first handicap class, Marvel won out after a close race with 
Arawak. In the second handicap class Usona did the leading. 
Areyto led Early Dawn III. around the course in the second han- 
dicap class. The summary: 


Class D—25-footers, 



















Elapsed. 
OR Ries Bi Riad ene iedd dbicclesiebeneenesccdceeccece Bs 36 
Early Dawn II., J. E. Doherty... RimipeNadcrelanksacennaeie eae 

: Class E—22-footers. 
WO Ble We MD x itaganssidncaxudcancsicdasadsccrcctewns 1 66:25 
Clotho, Cheeney & Lanning.. --1 58 10 
Warrior, S. C. Winsor............ 1 59 35 
PONE Reig: SHON Oc datitndecsandonsscaccvcediececcadsnaéa 2 00 10 
Class I—18-footers. 
Bic, Rona ka cocccntvccccvcnadascceskeixeens 2 11 40 
Again, L. B. Goodspeed..............c.ce000e --2 13 67 
PE Blea a Ee SOR ro cawenaccscccsccvaects .-2 14 40 
a ee OR a ccccndsacsecbocecciecéne .-2 16 39 
PM Bhig BWM ico viccciccccestcsccccécuscesceecess 217 33 
First Handicap Class. 
: Elapsed. Corrected. 
Marvel, I. R. Whittemore................00s0008 1 26 12 1 16 03 
Patna, Te. Cy TG sacs cscicstcescacsseinss 1 27 25 117 38 
PO I (Rs cadécccwduanacsgcepaes 1 28 12 1 18 30 
Ce, BE, DE, BOO ac ic cvcivcccssccceciccece 1 31 08 1 30 13 
Second Handicap Class. 

i ea Fe EE ae. 1 26 35 11711 
Sentinel, George Crawford...........cceeeesses 1 28 30 1 19 08 
POCMNONINS. THC, MOG icc ccccccccccccascuscconc 1 27 50 1 20 20 
Grayling, GUN GNOME oa. 4 ceaaee<acl-sdeccnccce 1 55 03 1 44 36 


Tuesday, Aug. 30. 

Light and fluky airs were the order in the second of the Well- 
fleet Y. C.’s open races, on Tuesday, Aug. 29. In the 25ft. class 
Areyto again got the start and led all around the course. although 
it was only by the most skillful handling that Early Dawn III. 
was prevented from passing her near the finish. Medric in the 
2ft. class chose the leeward end of the line, while the other boats 
were scrapping for windward position, and pulled out a lead which 
she held to the finish. In the 18ft. class Hesueed had things all 
her own way, finishing with a long lead, with Arbeka II. a good 
second. Arawak led all around in the course in the first handi- 
cap class. In the second kandicap class Pocahontas was the first 
boat in, but lost to Usona on time allowance. Clio won in the 
launch race. The summary: 


Class D—25-footers. 
















lapsed. 
Bree, Tn Th i inscacsswncsaccacces 2 11 52 
Early Dawn III., J. E. Doherty... -2 12 00 

Class E—22-footers. 
SI TEE, WORN a ncnncsceceddddnaneccsaocadecedsacies 10 40 
Clotho, Cheney & Lanning............2.2eee+000: li 42 
POURS NEON MMM Sin acevisiecccdvecasacdereucuds 12 47 
WN As 1G POUT ako on dicakcciuaiddasacdshdcacdecexeen 15 56 
Class I—18-footers. 
Bi Ri I oar cae snc danitasusseucdeebadeevs 24 35 
PE Rien, Is vac nccncectvcadeiccatdevdscecena 30 25 
Bis er Ne INC cdcicnesccsasacceccncexasvaseoss 31 40 
SEE Big els OER Cac ob icikcracecetescdvedeskcosaes 32 12 
Eas Be I ai ricec ces ds ndcanednedcancuwinnsdeed 32 23 
First Handicap Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Aste Ti. Th, TG oss ccccscecececasson 1 41 ¢ 1 21 5 
Deneee, 5. Th. WMG soci cccccccccccsccnsces 1 46 55 1 22 27 
eS Ge I aaisaxnsseandncdevetucnae 1 45 56 1 25 04 
MINE cncccacaacerses 1 40 18 
Goblin, R. P. Lothrop 
Second Handicap Class. 

I hia RAR Cicdacticdcscdcnaghgecesne 1 38 11 119 23 
NE UN CUI 6c cscdscndateddascKnaes 1 41 06 1 20 09 
PA Es MOD catbdacecndcdecnercchus 1 37 45 1 22 43 
Sentinel, George Crawford.................200+ 14113 127% 
Clio - 
Lucy . 
Pastie . ° 





laches 32¢ 


Larchmont, L. I. Sound—Saturday, Sept. 3 
Tue auxiliaries Atlantic and Vergemere sailed a match race for 
$1,000 a side over a 25%-mile course under the auspices of the 
Larchmont Y. C. on Saturday, Sept. 3. Atlantic allowed Verge- 


mere 5m. 
3m. 1s. 

The first mark was off Shippan Point, and the first leg was a 
broad reach, as the breeze was S. and moderate. Vergemere got 
the better start, and increased her lead on the first leg. At the 
first mark Vergemere led by over four minutes. The second leg 
was a beat, and Atlantic was able to outpoint and outfoot her 
rival. She went by her to windward, and from then on there 
was never any question as to the outcome of the match. The 
summary follows, start, 2:55; course, 25% miles: 


nish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Atlantic, W: Marshall...........0:.6 6957 80487 3.04 61 
Vergemere, A. C, Bostwick.......6 08 10 3 13 10 3 07 68 


12s., and she finished 8m. 13s, in the lead, winning by 





2380 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

Ungua-CorintHian Y. C. Meetinc.—The annual 
meeting of the Unqua-Corinthian Y. C. was held at the 
club house at Amityville, L. L, on Saturday evening, 
August 27, and the a, officers were elected: Com., 
Francis A. Williams; Vice-Com., Charles P. Mollineaux ; 
Rear-Com., Edward Bleecker; Sec’y, George Booth; 
Treas., Marshall A. W oodman ; Board of Governors— 
William R. Bleecker, Judge E. P. Foster, Fred. B. Dal- 
zell, J. H. Ruwe, Delancey T. Smith, and Rufus J 
Ireland 


SEASIDE Park Y. C. OFFicers,—At the annual meeting 
of the Seaside Park Y. C., held at the club house on 
Barnegat Bay, on Saturday evening, the following officers 
were elected : Com., Mayor Weaver; Vice-Com., Joseph 
T. Richards; Rear-Com., Frank W. Thacher ; Recording 
Sec’y, Herman Muller; Financial Sec’y, Llewellyn Col- 
lings; Trustees—John D. Johnson, Joseph Cross, Alexan- 
der Middleton, H. T. Weber, and J, C. Rainear. 


RRR 


ScHOONER HiLDEGARDE MEeETts witH AcciwEeNntT.~-The 
large iron schooner Hildegarde, owned by Mr. E. R. 
Coleman, of Philadelphia, Pa., struck a submerged wreck 
or an uncharted rock off Naskeag Point in Eggemoggin 
Reach, on the Maine coast. The yacht was on the way 
from Bar Harbor to Newport. After striking, she made 
water fast, and the sailing master, Captain Cyrus Masters, 
beached her on Hay Island to prevent her —— The 
owner and his guests were landed at Sargetville. A diver 
examined the vessel’s bottom and made temporary re 
pairs so that she could be towed to New London, Conn., 
tor a survey and overhauling. Hildegarde was designed 
by Mr. A. S. Chesebrough and built by the Harlan & 
Hollingsworth Co., at Wilmington, Del., in 1897. She 
is 103ft. waterline, 135ft. over all, 26ft. breadth, and 16.oft. 
draft. Several of the yachts that participated in the 
Eastern Y. C. cruise struck on the same place that Hilde 
garde did, but were not seriously damaged 


RRR 


At the annual 
held at the club house, 
August 209, the following officers 
S. Parker Bremer; Vice-Com., Ed 
3oardman; Rear-Com., Augustus P. Loring, Jr. ; 
Sec’y, Norman F. Greeley; Treas., H. B. Pearson; 
Meas., David Fenton; Executive Committee—Edward S. 
Grew, S. Parker Bremer, Edwin A. Boardman, Horace 
B. Pearson, F. W. Fabyan, A. Farwell Bemis, George W. 
Wigglesworth, T. K. Lothrop; Regatta Committee 

George W. Mansfield, chairman; Reginald Boardman, 
Charles E. Cotting, Jr.; R. De B. Boardman, Horace B. 
Pearson; Board of Judges—George W. Mansfield, Wil 
liam A. Tucker, S. Parker Bremer, Fdwin S, Grew, 
Arthur Woods 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Manchester Y. C., 
Monday, 

Com., 


MANCHESTER Y, ( 
meeting of the 
Manchester, 
were elected: 
win A, 


Stoop YacuT Sisyt Sotp.—Mr. H. T. Noyes, of New 
York city, has purchased the sloop yacht Sibyl from M1 
r. M. R. Meikleham, through the agency of Mr. Stanley 
M. Seaman, New York. The same office has also char 
tered the sloops Sasqua to Mr. G. F. Schmidt, of New 
York city, and Carrie to Dr. Bugbee, of St. Luke’s 
Hospital 

neuer 


New BrokeracGe Firm.—Mr. Ernest E, Lorillard, 
formerly manager of the brokerage department of Messrs 
Cary-Smith & Ferris, and Mr. Frank H. Walker, formerly 
manager of the brokerage department of Messrs. Gardner 
& Cox, have formed a co-partnership for the purpose of 
conducting a general yacht brokerage business. Their 
offices are at 41 Wall street, New York city. 


InGoMAR’s ENGLISH REcorD AND RatinG.—The follow 
ing note about the American schooner Ingomar is from 
the London Field of August 20: 

“The American schooner Ingomar, brought over by 
Mr, Morton F. Plant, Commodore of the Larchmont Y 
C., has now finished her season, and will shortly sail 
across the Atlantic on the return voyage. The Ingomar 
was flying nineteen winning flags when she arrived in 
Southampton Water on August 18. These included two 
special prizes for the best time over the course, twelve 
first prizes, four seconds, and one third prize in twenty 
four starts. This, we should say, is the best annual 
record ever made by an American yacht over thirty regis 
tered tons when racing in European waters.” 

We publish a list of the events in which Ingomar 
participated : 


Finish. 
June 18—Dover-Heligoland 0 


(handicap) 
June 21—Cuxhaven 


(wrong ee» 

June 24—Kiel 

June 26—Kiel. ps 

June 28—Kiel to Eckernforde.. ; 

=F 29—Eckernforde to Kiel (handicap) 

July 1—Kiel to Travemunde.. 

July 3—Travemunde 

July 14—Deal (handicap).. 

July 15—Dover (collision) 

July. 18—Dover to Ostend (handicap) 

ay SN SEND os chiens nebnsdnd shee dcnccncccacsss Second 

sa 25—Dover to Boulogne Ghandicep) ebenseshesesenseods . First 

Aug. 1—Cowes, Royal London Y. (handicap) 0 

Aug. 3—Cowes, Royal Yacht Squadron (handicap) 

Aug. 4—Cowes (handicap) 

Aug. 5—Cowes (handicap) 

Aug. 9—Ryde, Royal Victoria Y. C. (handicap) ‘ 

Aug. 11—Ryde, Royal Victoria Y. C. (handicap) i 

Aug. 13—Calshot Castle, Royal an Y.C. (handica p). ‘First 

Aug. 15—Portsmouth, Royal Albert Y. C. (handicap) Second 

Aug. 16—Portsmouth, Royal Albert Y. c (handicap) First 
Starts, 22; firsts, 12; seconds, 4; third, 1; extra prizes, 2; 

total, 19 


Catsoat Dot Sotp.—The catboat Dot that was owned 
and raced so successfully by Mr. Charles T. Pierce, has 
been sold to the Cunningham Brothers of Yonkers, N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Yachting ieeee for 1904. 


Members of race committees, and secretaries, will confer oper 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following | 
aiso changes which may be made in the future. 


SEPTEMBER. 


. New York, autu.an cup, Glen Ccve 

5 Seawanhaka, L. 1. Sound Y. R. A., “fall, Oyster Bay. 

. Larchmont, club race, Lasaieiews 

. Mass. Y. RK. A., rendezvous at aw 

. Manhasset Bay, L. 1. Sound Y. K. A., fall, Sand’s Point. 
Riverside, L. I. Sound Y. R. A., fall, Riverside. 


Officers of A. C. A., 1904. 


Commodore,—C. F. Wolters, 14 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
a | 2 -Treasuser—John Sears Wright, 619 West Ave., Rochester, 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vig Degnndeve~E. C. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 

ork, 

Rear-Commodore—W. Furman, 846 hve, West , Trenton, N.J. 

Purser—M. Ohlmeyer, ‘ 201 Palisade Ave. est Hoboken, N. J. 

es Committee—H. L. Pollard 38 Front a New York; 
S: Hyatt, Ossining, N. Y.; H. © Allen, 64 

a, N. 
ee g Governors—R. J. Wilkin, 164 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


Racing Board—H,. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vise Sonmngenernss W. Breitenstein, 611 Market St., Pittsburg, 

a. 

Rear-Commodore—Frank D. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Purser—Frank Demmler, 526 Smithfield’ St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Evecutive feye tS Coeds J.. Armstrong, Rome. N.  } 
li. C. Heyt, 26 S. Goodman Sty Rochester, N. Y. 

Board g Governors—C. P. Forbush, 164 Crescent Ave., Buffalo, 
N 


Prospect St., 


Racing Board—Harry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East, Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Henri Schaeffer, Manchester, N. H. 

Rear-Commodore—H. M. S. Aiken, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Purser, Edw. B. Stearns, Manchester, N. H. 

Executive Committee—l. F. Jacobs. Jr., West Medford, Mass.; 

S. Pratt, Jr., Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Marcus Butler, 

Lawrence, Mass.; William \V. Crosby, Woburn, Mass. 

ae of Governors—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, 

ass. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 

H. D. Murphy, alternate. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 303 St. James St., 
Canada. 

Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto. 

Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 

Executive Committee—C. E. "Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto. 

Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 

Racing Board—E. J. Minet, 126 Vitre St., Montreal, Canada. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, O. 

Rear-Commodore—Chas. J. Stedman, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Purser—Geo. A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thos. P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, 

Board of Governors—Henry Cc. Morse, Peoria, Ti. 


How to Join the A. C, A. 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the by-laws of the A. C. A.: 

ey for membership shall be made to the Secretary, 
and shall be accompanied by the recommendation of an active 
member and by the sum of two dollars, one dollar as entrance 
fee and. one dollar as dues for the current year, to be refunded 
in case of non-election of the applicant.” 


Montreal, 


National Lafayette Bank, 


A. C. A. Membership. 


lu following have been proposed for membership to 
the A, C. A.: M. C, Berrien, Daniel P. Mitchell, Louis 
G. Kaempfer, Clifford E. Dunn, Freeman P. Land, Wil- 
liam A. Ayen, New York city; R. D. Vreeland, F. D. 
Vreeland, Paterson, N. J.; Walter W. Forbush, Ulysses 
S. Thomas, James J. Cranus, Buffalo, N. Y.; Clarence E. 
West, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. A. Edson, Skaneateles, N. Y.; 
Lacien Lyons, New Orleans, La.; Edwin H. Coane, Jr., 
Philadelphia; Henry L. Kehrl, Newark, N. J.; H. F. 
Fisher, Toronto, Ont.; J. Cam Douglas, Smith’s Falls; 
John Monahan, Brockville, Ont.; William Seekings, 
Brockville, Ont.; Jos.. Champagne, Brockville, Ont.; J. 
tI. Rushton, Jr., Canton, N. Y.; Porter B. Van Deusen, 
B. E. Wilson, A. H. Vayo, Rochester, N. Y.; C. S. 
Cooper, Rome, N. Y. 


Slew Publications. 


a 


The Trail of Lewis and Clark.* 


From the pen of Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, who has done so 
much to make known the resources of the Northwest, 
has just been published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons an inter- 
esting and valuable work on the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. The two beautiful volumes come with a special fit- 
ness in this year of 1904, and the study is the most com 
plete and most valuable that has yet appeared. 

Mr. Wheeler is particularly well qualified for the work 
that he has undertaken. He is an old resident of the 
West, traveled over it in the days before the railroads, 
and is a good frontiersman—able to care for himself 
wherever he may be. More than that, he has always been 
deeply interested in the early West, is familiar with its 
literature, and wields a practiced and a graceful pen. 

It was when Mr. Wheeler was looking up material for 
a chapter on Lewis and Clark to appear in the 1900 issue 
of Wonderland, the beautiful annual published by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad concerning the region tributary 
to that line, that he became impressed with the necessity 
for for a commentary on the journey of Lewis and Clark 


WThe Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904. A story of the great 
exploraticn across the Continent’ in 1804-1806; with a description 
of the old trail, based upon actual travel over it, and of the 
changes found a century later by Olin Wheeler. Two 


volumes, with 200 illustrations. ’s Sons, New 
York. 1904. 


[Seer. to, 1904. | 


fuller than had yet appeared. With this in mind, he began 
to gather the material for such a work, and since then he 
has followed over much of the route traversed by the 
heroic explorers of one hundred years ago, has identified 
their trail in its entirety, located the different natural fea 
tures of the land which they mention, and sometimes has 
been able even to place their very camping sites. 

The work is a study in its best sense, and is not an 
edited reprint of the explorers’) narrative. The author 
tells the story in his own words, but illustrates it by all 
the material that is accessible. The original manuscript 
journals of Lewis and Clark have been studied, as well as 
the other accounts, and Phese are quoted, commented on, 
and explained by the author, out of the wealth of his 
knowledge of the West of early and of later days. 

Besides going over the trail of the explorers, Mr. 
Wheeler has visited the tribes that they visited, and from 
these tribes has gathered much traditional information 
about the explorers’ visit. In one case he spoke with an 
old woman who, as. a. child, distinctly remembered the 
coming of Lewis and Clark to her people; and also found 
among the Blackfeet an aged man, more than one hundred 
years old, who appears to have been one of the misnamed 
party of “Minnitarees of Fort de Prairie’—really Piegan 
Blackfeet—with whom Captain Lewis had the fight in 
what is now northwestern Montana. 

The question of the death of Captain Lewis is exten- 
sively gone into, and it is pointed out that it is altogether 
probable that instead of committing suicide in 1809, as has 
been believed, Captain Lewis was murdered for his money 
at the lonely tavern in Tennessee. 

In finding out for us what became of certain members 
of the expedition, concerning which we knew nothing, 
Mr. Wheeler has performed a good service to history. 
Dr. Coues, in his edition of Lewis and Clark, knew but 
little about the subordinate members of the party. Mr. 
Wheeler brings together much additional information that 
has come to light since the Coues’ edition was published, 
and has himself discovered what became of William Brat 
ton. He has much to say about the wife of Chaboneau, 
the Shoshone captive among the Minitari, who practically 
guided the expedition westward, and who, all through 
the long journey, proved herself as good a “man” as 
there was in it. This was Sacagawea, Bird Woman, to 
whom it is proposed soon to erect a monument, although 
the Geological Survey has already named after her a noble 
peak in the Rocky Mountains. The history of the baby 
that Bird Woman carried on her back across the continent 
is known, and something of him Mr. Wheeler tells. 

The first volume of the work deals with the Louisiana 
Purchase, the organization and personnel of the expedition, 
its start, its winter at Fort Mandan, and its journey up 
the Missouri River to the Three Forks. The second 
volume tells of the westward journey from the Three 
Forks to and down the Columbia River; the history of 
Fort Clatsop; the start back and the journey of the two 
commanders of the expedition to the mouth of the Yel 
lowstone, and then down the Missouri to St. Louis. 

As we go through the volume, we find material of the 
greatest interest. The untouched West, its inhabitants, 
brute and human, the slow development of the country, 
at first only in the direction of the fur trade and then, 
about forty years ago, beginning to move more rapidly, 
are described fully and with real feeling. Many fac- 
similes and many verbatim quotations are given from the 
journals of Lewis and Clark, and these excerpts tell us 
more of the real men than we could ever learn by reading 
their edited narratives. Maps of the route from start to 
finish, with all the side trips that were made, help us to 
a very complete and intelligent comprehension of the most 
important journeying ever undertaken in America. 

The task of finding fault with good work that has been 
done is notoriously an easy one, and the writing of two 
large volumes presupposes an occasional slip or error. 
Mr. Wheeler says that Arikara seems to be a Mandan 
word. This is a mistake. The tribal name unquestionably 
comes from the Pawnee word A-ri’-ki or U-ri’ -ki, mean 
ing a horn, and the tribal name for this section of the 
Caddoan family i is thus the precise equivalent of the name 
of the main Pawnee tribe, which comes from P4-ri’-ki, 
meaning also horn. 

The illustrations and maps which adorn the pages of 

“The Trail of Lewis and Clark” are many and beautiful. 
Some of the illustrations are in colors, and all are spirited 
and possess the true flavor of the old West. Each one 
serves its especial purpose, and none could have been 
omitted without detracting somewhat from the value of 
the book. 

Mr. Wheeler has given us in “The Trail of Lewis and 
Clark” a model of what an American historical study 
should be, and every one who is interested in the early 
history of the western country, and desires to be informed 
as to the happenings of those historic days which began a 
century ago, must have this work at his hand for con- 
tinuous reference. That it must be in all public libraries 
goes without saying. 


An Unfortunate Influence. 


Or Mistuh Jones, he ’low’d dat he 

Wus as sure of heaven as a man could be; 

An’ he sniffed aroun’ an’ he put on airs, 

An’ he wouldn’ ’ten’ to his own affairs; 

An’ he acted in such a haughty way 

Dat de neighbors "lowed dey ‘wished he’d stay 
To home, instid of his braggin’ aroun’, 

Cause we couldn’t all travel whah he was bound. 


But de very worst about Mistuh Jones 
Wif his braggin’ in dem contemptuous tones, 
Was de way dat some of us went an’ did. 
We got so reckless we done back-slid. 
= we had fa a as a as fate, 
"Bout gettin’ past de pearly 

An’ some of ’em said dat dey didnt "t much care 
If ol’ Mistuh Jones was a-goin’ there. 

—Washington Star. 


Gifle Range and Gallery. 
National Rifle Association. 


Tue interstate shooting tournament of Sa National Rifle Associ- 
stion of Americs began st Sea Girt, N . J., on Sept. 3, under 
vorable 


condition: 
The Wimbledon cup match took place on Sept. 3 The com- 





petition was open to all citizens of the United States. Distance, 
luluyds. ‘Lwenty shots. Any rifle and any position without arti- 
ficial rest. 

The light was dull and there was a gusty wind, comengeny 
there was a dearth of high scores. The match_was won by Dr. 
Geurge EK. Cook, of the Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Associa- 
tion. The leaders in this contest were as follows: 


Dr. Geo E Cook, Manhattan R. and R. Assn........-.++eeeeeeees 
Lieut. Wm. A Tewes, First New Jersey........seeseees oe 
Capt Wm B Martin, Second New Jersey.........++++++: 
Capt C B Winder, Ohio......cccccccosssscccevccscoccccecs 
Harry M Pope, Massachusetts..... 
Lieut K K V Casey, New York... 
2 Murray, Ohio..........cccceres 
jeut C S Benedict, Ohio...........sseeseeveesereececeees 
Maj Arthur Rowland, First New Jersey 
Lieut. W. H. Richards, Ohio...... ihaaees 
Corp Stewart W Wise, Massachusetts.. 
Lieut We CO Gin oc csccccccsces 
A E Perkins, Pennsylvania.......... 
Lieut Arthur E Wells, New York..... 
Lieut H L Smith, First New Jerse panies 
Lieut W C Gannon, Fourth New Jersey... “en 
Pyt Howard Gensch, First New Jersey........ssseeesceeesereeees 


Some of the other scores were: . A. Van Kelst, Second 
ree, New Jersey, 69; Sergt. W. L. Farr, Second New Jersey, 
68; Pvt. P. J. O’Hare, First New Jersey, 66; Lieut. M. A. Rice, 
First New Jersey, 65; Sergt. J. R. Williams, Second New Jersey, 
64; Corp. C. L. Silvester, Second New Jersey, 62; Pvt. Theodore 
Gabriel, First New Jersey, 54; Sergt. H. E. Williams, Second 
New Jersey, 50; Commissary Sergt. F. Phillips, First Troop, New 
wna » 46; Cog. J. Madison Hare, Third New Jersey, 38; Capt. 

. ¢ Price, Third New Jersey, 30. 

The all-comers’ revolver match, open to everybody, five shots 
at B0yds., military revolver, with not less than 4lbs. trigger pull, 
entrance 50 cents, entries unlimited, was won by Lieut. , H. 
Sayre, of New York. The five prizes were won as follows: Lieut. 
R. H. Sayre, 130; Col. Thomas Anderton, Massachusetts, 125; 
C. F. Armstrong, 124; Maj. S. J; Fort, Maryland, 122; Maj. G. B. 
Young, District of Columbia, 121. ; 

The inter-c'ub match was for teams of five men from organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National Rifle Association. Ten shots per 
man; distance, 200yds. Any military rifle. This contest was won 
by the Ohio State Rifle Association. The scores follow: 

Ohio State Rifle Association—Capt. C. B, Winder 44, Lieut. J. 
C. Semon 46, Lieut. W. H. Richards 43, H. E. Simon 43, Lieut. 
C. S. Benedict 47; total 223. Le 

Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association—Dr. George E. Cook 
48, John Corrie 41, H. E. Evans 42, G. H. Hudson 47, c. F. 
Armstrong 43; total, 221. . yl 

Ohio State Rifle Association (second team)—Lieut. J. W. Smith 
43, Lieut. E. B. oS Ser, hom” Z. Roll 45, Sergt. C. E. Orr 
43, Corp. Wayne Frye 44; total, 219. 

Third New sree t. A. H. Pfell 44; Sergt. W. L. Hall 43, 
Sergt. J. A. Hobart 41, Corp. A. W. Muller 43, Capt. W. S. Price 
46; total 217. : 

First New Jersey—Corp. Gabriel 40, Pvt. P. J. O’Hare 41, Pvt. 
H. Gensch 45, Lieut. Smith 46, Lieut. W. A. Tewes 44; total 216. 

New Jersey State Rifle Association—Capt. A. H. Graff 43, Capt. 
W. B. Martin 42, Capt. F. Phillips 40, D. Young 42, J. L. Kuser 
42; total 209. i a 

Italian Shooting Association, New York—Ettone Minervini 42, 
C De Felice 38, Linus De Lienna 41, Luigi Reali 45, Giuseppe 
Brandi 42; total 208. 

Massachusetts Rifle Association—Thos. Anderton 41, T. K. Keller 
42. R. S. Hale 37, G. T. Humphrey 45, H. M. Pope 43; total 208. 

Squadron A— Sergt. G. De W. Williamson 42, Pvt. H. Bayard 
33, Lieut. R. H. Sayre 43, rh G. P. Herrick 40, Vet. 
Sergt. A. D. Shepard, Jr., 46; tota \ , 

Fourth New Jersey— ieut W. C. Gannon 45, Pvt. W. J. Wright 
29, Sergt. R. G. Smith, Jr., 39, Sergt. F. J. Reiners, Jr., 40, G. A. 

idell 37; total 200. . ; 
LStio State Rifle Association (third team)—Capt. C. S. McKenzie 
41, Pvt. J. E. Murray 42, Corp. Ross Frye 40, Sergt. C. B. Chis- 
holm 36, Lieut. Benjamin South 40; total 199. 











Cincionat! Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, Aug. 28. Conditions, 200yds., 
offhand, at the 25-ring target. Payne was deélared champion for 
the day, with the good score of 228. Mr. Odell seems to be 
getting back into his old form again. | He raised his record to-day 
by scoring 2%5, his former record — 224. He is well pleased 
with his new muzzle-loading Schoyen barrel, and he declares it 
shoots just where he holds. The Topf trophies were awarded to 
the winners to-day, and consisted of four fine medals of artistic 
design, and are a credit to Mr. Dietrich, the maker of them. 
Our semi-annual 100-shot championship match takes place next 
shoot, and two weeks later the annual prize shoot takes place. 
Drube and Hofer tied for high score on the honor target, with 
67 points each. A light wind blew all day, varying from 4 to 9 
o'clock. The scores: : 






coos 228 225 218 217 214 Drube ........- 208 200 194 ... ... 
oe ell oe .22 218 216 216 213 Freitag ........ 200 195 193 190 188 
Hofer .. 220 213 194 193 187 Hoffman ...... 197 191 190 189 188 


Bruns ........-215 206 206 203 196 





Presque Isle Rifle Club. 


. ., Aug. 27.—The club had a fine dav for the shoot to- 
on as vietor made the high score. He is Dr. A. C. 
Wheeler, of Le Boeuf, a former Erie man, and an old club mem- 
ber. Scores: 

A C Wheeler.......80 76 73—229 J Baco 

g Stidman .. 71 


7 & Germaniics.::2:79 & 6-205 





FOREST AND_ STREAM. 


Always Reliable 


and Superior. 


IDI 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Agencies: 





Grapshooting. 


Fixtures, 


*Sept. 7.—Irwin, Pa., Rod and Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 67.—Litchfield, 11l—Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congress 
tournament. L. A. Cummings. per. Bunker Hill, Il. 

Sept. 7-8.—Huntington, W. Va.—The Interstate Association tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Huntington Gun Club. L. 
H. Merrick, Pres. 

Sept. 911L—Chicago, IIl., Trapshooters’ tournament. E. B. 
Shogren, Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14.—Jacksonville, I!l., Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 13-16.—Paducah, Ky., Trapshooters’ League. 

Sept. 14-15.—St. Louis.—Afro-American Handicap. T. H. Cohron, 
ane Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

Sept. 19-21.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Seashore Gun Club target tour- 


ment. 

Sept. 20-21.—Williamsport, Pa.—West Branch Rod and Gun Club 
tournament. H. A. Dimick, Sec’y. 

Sept. 20-21.—Lincoin, I1l.—Lincoln City Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 21.—Bristol, Conn., Gun Club tournament and sheepbake. 
E. R. Burwell, Sec’y. 

Sept. 22.—Moberly, Mo.—Missouri League of Trapshooters. 

Sept. 22-23.—Waterloo, Ia., Gun Club tournament. 

Sept. 27.—Morgantown, W. Va.—Recreation Rod and Gun Club 
amateur tournament. Elmer F. Jacobs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27-28.—Manning, Ia., Gun Club two-day amateur tournament. 
G. A. Rober, Sec’y. 

Sept. 28—Concord, Staten Island.—Richmond Gun Club all-day 
shoot. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. 

Sept. 28-29.—Concordia, Kans.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Concordia Gun Club. L 
S. Mvers Sec’y. Elmer E. Shaner. Mar 

Sept. 28-29.—Homer. Ill.—Homer-Ogden Gun Club tournament. 

Oct. 4-5.—Crawfordsvitle, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

*Oct. 45.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. 

Oct. 67.—Dalton, O., Gun sixth annual tournament. Ernest 
F. Scott, Capt. 

Oct. 6-7.—St. Marys, Pa.—Two-day shoot. 

Oct. 12-13.—Sistersville, W. Va., Gun Club fall tournament. Added 
money to all events, and prizes. Ed. O. Bower, Sec’y 

Oct. 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club fall tournament. James 
W. Bell, pan i 

Oct. 18-19.—Litchfield, I1l.—Consolidated Trapshooters’ Congress. 

Oct. 18-20.—New London, Ia., Gun Club tournament. Dr. Cc 
Cook, Sec’y. 

Oct. 26.—Concord, Staten Island.—All-day target shoot of the 
Mullerite Gun Club, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. _ 2 ; 

Nov. 1-3.—St. Louis Mo.—World’s Fair shoot; live birds and tar- 
ets. Alec D. M Mer., Locust street. 

*Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League tournaments. C. 

G. Grubb, Sec’y, Pittsburg. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The New Britain, Conn., Gun Club announces a tournament to 
be held on Sept. 17. 
wR 


As a consequence of Sept. 5 being a holiday, we are forced to 
postpone publication of a number of trapshooting reports till nex. 
week. 

& 


The Secretary, Mr. G. A. Rober, writes us that the Manning, Ia., 
Gun Club will hold a two-day tournament for amateurs on Sept. 
27-28. Some trophies and $100 will be added. 


R 
At the Du Bois, Pa., Gun Club tournament, Sept. 1 and 2, the 
high averages of the two days, 375 targets, were as follows: J. A. 
R. Elliott, 368; W. H. Heer, 361; E. D. Fulford, 359; Mr. Millen, 
349. Mr. Elliott made a run of 136 on the second day, 


* 

The five high averages for the Peters cup, in the competition of 
the Grand Forks, N. D., Gun Club, for the season of 1904, were 
as follows: W. M. Ferguson, 86; R. Frazee, 83; E. C. Cooper, 80; 
C. A. Hale, 76; Dell Baughman, 79. The Hunter Arms Co. medal 
was won by Harry McNichol, with an average 0f{,.J5 per cent. 


¥ 
The Bristol, Conn., Gun Club tournament and sheep bake will 
be held on Sept. 21. Shooting will commence at 9:30. Targets, 
1% cent. There are twelve events on the programme, 10, 15 and 
20 targets, a total of 190 targets, $15.85 entrance. Guns and pack- 
ages addressed to the Secretary, E. R. Burwell, will be delivered 
on the grounds free. e 


Mr. Geo. L. Carter, of Lincoln, Neb., writes us as follows: 
“J am requested to advise you that the Broken Bow, Neb., Gun 
Club will give a tournament on Sept. 29 and 30. There will be 
about $200 added money, and the dates are those just preceding 
the opening of the prairie chicken shooting season in this State. 
I anticipate a splendid tournament, G, J. Campbell is president 
and J. A. Elliott ig secretary.” — 





Mr. A. A. Schoverling, 2 Murray street, New York, writes us 
as follows: “All-day target shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club, on 
grounds of Richmond Gun Club on Wednesday, Oct. 26, 10 A.M. 
Special 100-target event; 1€0 shells for this event, given away by 
management. Also all-day shoot of the Richmond Gun Club, 
Concord, S. I., on Wednesday, Sept. 28. Programmes later. Tar- 
gets thrown from Tribune trap, run by electric motor. Special 
events.” 

R 


Mr. Edward F. Markley, Secretary, writes us that “the Inde- 
pendent Gun Club team, ten men, of Easton, Pa., and the AI- 
lentown, Pa., Rod and Gun Club, will shoot a team match Satur- 
day, Sept. 10 on the grounds of the latter club at the Duck Farm, 
near Allentown. As this is the second race of a series of three to 
be shot, great interest is being taken in it by the local shots. The 
Allentown team, having won the first match, the Independent 
team are making great efforts to put a team out that will bring 
home this race.” 


R 

The programme of the Afro-American Trapshooters’ League tar- 
get handicap to he held at St Louis, Mo., Sept. 22-23, enumerates 
a long list of merchandise prizes. The events are at 10 and 15 
targets on the second day, with one, the Grand Afro-American 
Handicap, for the Hunter Arms Co. championship trophy, at 50 
targets, $11 entrance, optional sweepstakes, $2.50. Several of 
the events have $2.50 added money. Sept. 22 is practice day. 
Targets, 2 cents. Lunch and shells obtainable on the grounds. 
T. H. Cohron, secretary, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


St. Paul Rod and Gun Club. 


St. Paut, Minn.—The club shoot held Aug. 27 fe i 
good weather conditions. The scores fitews eee ae 








Events: ’ 224606 33 2 
Targets: 16 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 
WAM a haedaidicicascsscceuc 10 11 13 11 13 13 13 12 13 16 
Nes cNicicsnc nase wad casace ee a ee a i rein 
DO Sat ndanaécdsieacsnccaaa 10 11 9 8 13 11 14 
NGM aiScecescdisxectcidccdecs 8 SUH... .. a 
EMI eiids i dewdcecccdsccs cc SS. 3 S . 
BUM ch acaees cos dcieentiecae eit 8 2 ou: : 
MEN Akwtdadhys bbdcddagdecdieaua . 626 Fs * 
Hunsaker fe iRhaxantaee ~ RE ES. ; 
ME Vcvcaceenadcendacsschases » § 2 ; 
WHI ici dadacs deeunccescs Saki 8 $ 2 9) ep ea 
TIE sintdinpencaceancias toupee oe... 3 
SE en tinaadsdnkesedaddacceses ote Se a ee ae eo ds 
ROUMNNE: oi cdscccencedsenccacdes we ee Oa) ae, ak ee ee 
GORMAN Ss cccccaczddxcucercdac 6 810 7 9 10 id: a 
PRNOED da ccsveasedcsvcoccesees see Oe oe SS es as ‘ 
EEE TG ie ee ee = = 
MINERS ain ccacadcdacdddekdece wt Oe eee es ae " 
WOE ec ani acscexcavecdcvecees ‘£u eu... .- : 
MMMM si ids acs cxdgsccatacce: 8 2ss98; : 
DEN Snccciedubeunesacvente - 10 13 ieee: 6a 0 5 
MN, Ges vasdsanesadeacancéabes . & ° <a “a ‘de z : 
Kirschbaum be ccdesiecucedsosces ee a Sa. sa ee : 
CHAO eadcawindecinbbesndhee 12 10 14 13 14 12 14 


Aug. 28.—This closes a very successful season of the club. We 
were a little late in — our new grounds in shape, but have 
smashed 61,000 targets, and taken in forty-seven new members. 












Events: 123 46567 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 10 at. Broke. 
PEPTY ccccesscccccsscccccccccece -- 101011121013 9 100 15 
Pleiss BS. SB SES ve d0-00 60 40 
Tony 119899 75 46 
Bakeman 1214111410. 7 61 
E Novotny 1213131514. 75 67 
Busse ..... 5656466. 75 26 
Bush 2 @ 2 @ ec 75 31 
OG Hectvnccaveacenses 9 Be 2.23 75 2 
CODED Ws cccccssccccccece mk oe, See 7 44 
PRONE cccccseccvcccecaccdaes -- 10 91212 9. 75 62 
Robertson .....cscsccccceses a a a ae oe ae 45 14 
RAMU, desiccvicccecctsocsasce -o. T7BUB. % OF 
SONNE cccvcdesccvcccetusccecce os 4101112 9., 7% 48 
Joe Novotny ...cccccccccccccccves oo 30 12 Th oe 0s 0 50 33 





Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club, 


SprincrieLp, Mass.—The Springfield Shooting Club held a prac- 
tice shoot on their grounds, at Red House Crossing on the 
afternoon of Aug. 31. Only a few members turned out, although 
the day was perfect for shooting. The tie in the badge con- 
test between Janser and Douglass will be shot off at the next 
——- —. = 4 

cores in ge contest, targets, distance handicap, follow: 
jeneet, l6yds., 18; Douglass, 22yds, 18; Kites, 2lyds., iB; caon, 
s., 15. 
Scores in regular events, all shooting from l6yds., follow: 





Events: 12346678 Shot 
‘Largets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 at. Broke. 
DOUGINES. cc cccscscccccccccesees wT. 2 8 6. 1% 54 
IEE: .cocnnvesrssoecion « «- 810 8 822 5 6 85 67 
SOW cccccvccscscccces do ite 2 OO Gee ke 66 36 
COMES cccseccccgocece S wae Won. og. ds, <0 40 31 
BNGET ccccccococers CT Giderss tu: cn 4aien 20 12 
BE cccccccccccvcces coce cece 12 4 6 55 37 
PEAS vevereerecrerrserer ast ee oe Ghee Ook 20 6 
Misriaz, 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


[SEPr. 10, 1904. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Wyeth Teopty. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 31.—As there was a match on here between 
Wm. Clayton, of Kansas City, and Mr. Gorman, of Topeka, Kans, 
for the Wyeth trophy, a one-day target shoot was pulled off at the 
same time. 

Twenty of the Northwest Missouri and Northeast Nansas shoot- 
ers came together, and a good shoot was held, which was remark- 
able for large and even scores. Veach set the pace—and a hot one 
it was, 172 out of 175. Timberlake was at his best and scored 
168; Dougherty 167, Arnhold 166, Cunningham 166, Scovill 166, 
Monton 166, Moine 163, Gorman 161, Zim 159, Klinehaus 156, Stout 
160, Kieinbrodt 140, Montgomery 136. 

The live bird race for the championship and the Wyeth trophy 
was at 100 birds. The first 25 showed both in very equal form, 
and one bird only escaped from each, making a tie. In the second 
2 Clayton made another 24, but, as it proved here, Gorman was 
outlucked in the draw and he lost 5, 3 of them out of 4 in suc- 
cession. As Clayton missed but one out of his last 50, there was 
no hope for Gorman, though he missed but 3 out of his half. 

Reference to all the matches shot here for this trophy will dis- 
close some wonderful scores by all who have shot on these 
grounds. While not seeking to take any of the laurels from the 
shooters, there is evidence sufficient to cause the thinking shooter 
to realize that there is something wrong with the birds. They 
are handicapped in some way—long confinement, dark, slow traps, 
lack of wind, ne cause for not being more deceptive. 


In Other Places, 


Ir is claimed that the biggest little shoot on earth will be that 
of the fourteenth annual tournament of the Clinton, Ont., Gun 
Club, to be heid in October. There will be $350 guaranteed. 

Starting in with the fall months, as there is no chicken shoot- 
ing in Indiana, sim-lar to Northwestern States, the members of 
the gun clubs in the towns of Crawfordsville and Indianapolis 
met and tried for supremacy at the traps. Crawfordsville, widely 
known for many reasons, one of which being the home of Mayor 
Ed. Voris, a democrat in a republican town, won out with 20 
targets to spare. 

Eimer Shaner was in Kansas City first of the week. Reports 
have it that he was in conference with the Schmelzers, with the 
view of holding a big shoot on their grounds this fall. He and 
his estimable wife were in St. Louis last week resting from their 
labors connected with the Interstate shoot at Hot Springs, S. D. 
They paid a visit to the only World’s Fair, and then hastened on 
to his other field of labor, Huntington, W. Va. 

The Jamestown, N. D., sportsmen have organized a local game 

rotective association, and have offered a reward of $50 for in- 
ormation which will be suificient to convict violators of the State 
game laws. 

Algona, Wis., is getting into line late in the season, having just 
organized a new gun club with officers, viz.: President, Jas. Shel- 
bauer; Secretary, W. Machia; Treasurer, Frank Bohman. A 
start is made with twenty-six members. The new men are de- 
sirous of becoming so well versed in the use of the,shotgun as to 
be enabled to successfully compete with other clubs. 

Secretary L. Meyers, of the Concordia, Kans., Club, reports that 
Shaner’s outfit kas arrived, and that on Sept. 28 and 29 there will 
be a gathering of prominent trapshots for the Interstate tourna- 
ment. Bear in mind this is Wm. Heer’s town. 

Nichols Park was opened at Jacksonville, Lll., last week. One 
of the prime features was a tournament, and it proved a strong 
drawing card. There were a number who shot at targets for the 
first time, and those are the men who can be relied upon to help 
build up a gun club at this place, the home of the once famous 
Stice. 

At Springfield, Tenn., on Aug. 27, there was a team match 
between Ewell Gun Club and the Tracy City team. With eight 
men on the side and 100 targets each, Ewell won with 628 to 571. 

There is much more trapshooting this season than for several 
years past in “old Missouri.” Last week the shoot at Clark was 
well attended by many shooters from Huntsville, and these boys 
captured many prizes. Denny Holland, of Moberly, came off with 
the Hunter Arm Co. medal with 246 out of 275. P 5 

The Homer-Ogden Ciub shoot Thursday last resulted in a tie 
sheot, and avas finally won by Postmaster McKinley, over Clark. 
The prize was a cup donated by the Hunters Arms Co. 

The Bloomington, Ill., shooters received an invitation to shoot 
with the Mason City on Sept. 1. -Mr. Carothers accepted, and went 
home with highest honors , 

Saturday last there was a shoot at St. Cloud, Minn. 
friends were guests, and some good scores were made. 

The Hollenbeck Gun Co. has an offer out to locate in any town 
where stock is forthcoming. Mansfield, O., has been considered 
the most prominent bidder. Only $30,000 is required. 

The Lafayette, Ind., Gun Club was organized in 1885, and has 
given one or more tournaments annually; so the tournament on 
Sept. 8 and 9 will be the eighteenth. Thompson, Muller, Blistain 
and Livenguth have been the pushers for many years. 

The mayor of Peoria has extended an invitation to the Hollen- 
beck Gun Co. to send a representative to that city to look over 
the ground, with a view of locating its factory there. ; 

A movement has been started which, if carried out, will re- 
awaken interest in shooting at the traps in the city of Painesville, 
O. The gun club will come to life through a new organization, 
and new grounds will be secured and traps reset, and then target 
shooting: may be indulged in with profit and pleasure 

The Third Ward Gun Club, of Two Rivers, Wis., has extended 
its life by filing corporation papers for a period of fifty years. 

Joe Marks carried off the prizes for best marksman at the High- 
land Park shoot, Detroit, Mich., last week Zs 

Little Rock, Ark., is active in the shooting line. Tuesday has 
been set apart as ladies’ day, and the members can invite their 
best girls to shoot at that time. All desiring to become mem- 
bers should correspond with the secretary. ‘There will be a big 
shoot held there in September or October, open to adjoining 
States 
wapepeieetiog is on the increase in California. Last week the 
Millwood Gun Club held their meet and smashed up many of the 
“lay saucers. . . 
on. ‘Poen Falls shooters held a shoot last week in August as 
a “good-by,” as ducks and chickens are now too enticing. 

A late organization of trapshooters is that of the Gulf Coast 
Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association, which has_ been 
organized by clubs from the cities of New Orleans, Biloxi, Miss. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Meridian, Lowell and Hattiesburg, Miss... Tom 
Chamberline, of Mobile, President; fr. O. Goodbrod, of Mobile, 
Secretary; Maurice Kauffman, of New Orleans, Tournament Man- 

The objects are to foster trapshooting and protect fish and 
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BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


and are SAFE. 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
man who owns one. 


Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & Seheoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


+h. 


we 


almost everywhere. Ask 


Saturday. The Gold medal 
c Worley, on his score of oS. 

In casting up the scores made during 1904 by the members of 
the Waco, Tex., Club, it was found that Harvey Merrill won the 
medal for: highest average. J. A. Dryden came next. 

The Owosso, Mich., Gun Club has held the required number of 
contests to decide the prizes for 1904. The silver cup went to J. 
Roosevear; W. S. Beebee won pair of boots; Chas. Ching, the gun 
case. Owosso is quite a trapshooting center, and matches will be 
held every Thursday until October. 

There is a new club, the Industry Gun Club, at Muncie, Ind. 

It would not seem as though the trapshooting season should 
close in Texas with the coming of September; yet the National 
Club, of Laredo, report holding the last shoot of the season last 
week, which resulted in Mr. Fly holding the Alexander medal 
and Jackson the booby prize. 

Kenoshi and Waukegan, IIl., gun club members have been ex- 
changing hospitalities, and last week the Kenosha boys did the 
entertaining, and did it well. 

Much interest was centered in the result of the match held 
Labor Day, at Taylor, Tex., as there was a team match between 
Austin and Taylor at 100 targets per man. 

Mrs. Johnson won honors at the last shoot of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Gun Club tournament. 

E Hubby has been traveling in the territory of New Mexico. 
He was last heard from on his return to El Paso, from which 
point he went out to Fort Bliss to shoot with army officers. , 

The Crawfordsville, Ind., shooters beat the Lebanon boys easily, 
as 211 is to 176 in their last match. Another is scheduled for 
three weeks. : 

Should like to hear from Mr. Shaw as to the Kansas City shoot. 

The member of the Indianapolis Gun Club making best score 
on Labor Day was awarded a sole leather gun case. Other prizes 
were awarded. p - 

The Elwood, Ind., Gun Club and the New Paris Gun Club shot 
a match at Elw on Labor Day. J ; 

Out in South Dakota there was a club shoot held in which the 
Vermillion proved too wens for the Spirit Mound boys. Other 
clubs, viz.: Fairview and Meckling, are holding a contest for a 
fine Winchester shotgun. 


The Li TL, Gun ib met last 
was handed ‘to Dr. Se 


Renovo Tournament. 


Renovo, Pa.—The second annual tournament of the Recreation 
Gun Club was held on Aug. 23 and 24. The trade representa- 
tives in attendance were Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, Frank E. 
butler, E. D. Fulford, Luther Squier and J. R. Hull. In the 
high average of the two days, Mr. Elliott was first, Mr. Fulford 
second. Of the amateurs, r. Clyde Dechant was high for the 
two days. . : 

The Du Bois five-man team won the loving cup with a score 
of 171 out of a possible 200. 


Aug. 23, First Day. 
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B Johnston. 

W Quinn... 

Guinzburg . 

Sullivan ... 
W C Everett... 
H A Dimick. 


G B Dechant. 
LB J Sawyer . oe. ae 
J S Smith.......cccree sui 


Aug. 24, Second Day. 
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‘A Schwenck 
H Irwin 

W Washburn 6b de 00 ee bb ue ee S00 AE e608. 08 

Shot at. Broke. 

160 80 

161 


C Dechant 
7 wow 
B - ‘Sawyer W Washburn ..... 
he team contest, four men, 50 targets, had scores as follows: 
De Bois Team—Quinn 43, Guinzburg 47, Sullivan 41, Quinn 40; 
71. + . ~ 

"ae Team—Kepler 37, C. Dechant 47, J. Smith 28, Sawyer 
3; 55. , r 
6 Oe cot Team—Everett 43, Dimick 42, Flock 41, Johnston 
41; total 167. 


Ewell Gun Club. 


Carter’s Creex, Tenn., Aug. 30.—While reading about trap- 
shooting all over the country, it may be of interest to some to 
know that away down in this good section of middle Tennessee 
we are not entirely out of the game. 

The Ewell Gun Club was organized about three years ago, and 
now has a membership of twenty-five. On July 4, 1903, we gave 
our first all-day public shoot, and on that occasion had sixty-five 
shooters and five hundred visitors present. On July 4, 1904, we 
gave our next shoot, with seventy-two shooters and eight hundred 


MY 


LLERIT 


visitors, including many ladies, making the shoot in every way 
a eat success. ~ . 

ecently, after some correspondence with the gun club at 
Tracy City, this State, a team match was arranged; eight men 
on a side, 100 shots, 15 the man, the mountain boys to make us 
a visit and shoot the match on our grounds. The down train on 
the morning of Aug. 25 brought the visitors in. They were 
strangers to a man, but proved as fine a set of boys as one would 
care to meet. Their club was only recently organized, and they 
shoot wonderfully well for their practice. The match was shot 


. in the forenoon, and some practice shooting done after dinner. 


The scores for the match are as follows: 


Tracy City Team 
25 25 25 25 
21 19 18 22 
- 17 19 2018 
18 16 18 18 
. 22 10 15 20 
17 15 15 17 
- 1217 19 18 i 
17 19 18 19 
16 15 17 20 


Ewell Gun Club. 
Targets: 
R B Campbell....... 
R C Jameson........ 
C _W_McMeen...... 
1" Sedberry........ 
ee 
Redman .. 
P Southall... 
Allen Campbell..... 
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Montreal Gun Club. 


Monrreat, Aug. 29.—Following are the scores of the winners at 
the regular practice shoot of the Montreal Gun Club at their 
grounds, Saturday, the 17th. Mr. N. P. Leach was a visitor and 
took a hand in with the boys. The conditions were bad for good 
scores—bad light, worse background, and the wind blowing almost 
a gale, which made McDuff’s (W. T. Lyne) average of over 96 
per cent. a remarkable one. Five cxpert traps were used: 

Events: 23 45 678 Shot 

Targets: 1010151010 5 56 at. 

McDuff 80 
Leach 

Redmond 

Kearney 

Canalish 


Broke. 
77 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club, 


Rocnester, N. Y., Aug. 31.—The victorious contestant at the 
shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club to-day was Mr. Harry 
M. Stewart, who scored 24 out of 25 from scratch. But others 
with handicaps scored the full 25 in the contest for the Hunter 
Arms Co. trophy. 

Norton, Donovan, Devine and Borst tied for the point. The 
scores follow: 

tal. Score. H’cap. Total. 
Borst 22 8 30 ose 22 2 24 
Devine “a 28 ‘elle ’ 24 
Donovan ....... 7 27 20 
Norton 22 26 Coughlin d 20 
Stewart d 24 Rickman i 19 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


At the fall tournament of the Du Bois, Pa., Gun Club, Sept. 1 
and 2, J. A. Elliott won the professional general average, and 
Mr. Millen, of Du Bois, Pa., won the amateur general average. 
They used Winchester factory loaded shells. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Walter Hatch, Amesbury.—Under Interstate rules, the parties 
you mention are unquestionably professionals. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
World’s Fair Scenic Route, 


Because of its magnificent mountain, river and cafion scenery, 
its famous battlefields, and points of interest, and because of its 
superior equipment and physical condition, providing all the com- 
forts and safeguards of twentieth century travel, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is unquestionably the most attractive route between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the’ Mississippi Valley. World’s Fair and 
through tickets by this route allow stop-over at Virginia Hot 
Springs and Greenbrier White Sulphur, the two most fashionable 
and famous mountain resorts in the country. Solid trains Wash- 
ington to St. Louis, with New York connection via Pennsylvania 
Railroad.—A dv. 


Proctor’s, 


Another instance of Mr. Proctor’s enterprise was shown re- 
cently in the presentation at the Fifth Avenue Theatre of “The 
Climbers,” the play which, more than any other, was responsible 
for the great see of Clyde Fitch, its author, when originally 
produced at the Bijou Theatre by Amelia Bingham. It was not 
intended that this play should be diverted to stock company use 
for two seasons, it being the intention to present it by special 
company during that time. Mr. Proctor secured its use for a 
single week, and it will be done at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
during the week of Aug. 29, after which it will revert to the 
combination, which will present it during its road tour. For this 
single week’s engagement Mr. Proctor has prepared special 
scenery from the original models, and in every particular the 
production is as carefully made as though it were intended for a 
run. That is part of the Proctor plan. Whatever is done is 
done thoroughly and as carefully as though the production of a 
week was the offering of a season. In many instances of late, 
authors have declared that the revivals of their plays for a single 
week have exceeded the original productions in point of merit. 
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The Perfected Bulk 


SMOKELESS. 


We I IW S$ at the New York State Shoot 


Third General Average in State Events. 
Highest single day’s score in State Events—158 out of 165. 


Ties for First Place in Audubon Handicap and makes 
Amateur Records. 


Other Wins with MULLERITE are: 


Bound Brook, 


Orange, N. J., Aug. 6th—Ist Average (Amateur). 
arwick, N. Y., Aug. 12th—Ist Average (Professional). 
. J., Aug. 20th—ist Average (Professional). 
Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 22—2d Average (Amateur). 
New Citv, N. 


Mullerite Loaded Shells can be obtained of all cartridge companies or 


lst Average (Amateur). 


-, Aug. 26th—Ist and 2d Averages (Amateur). 


Sole U. S. Agents, 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 2 Murray St., New York. 


Dealers in GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, BOATS, KODAK SUPPLIES, 
and GENERAL SPORTING GOODS. 
Get our prices on your Fall Outfit. We havea good line of second-hand and new guns, cheap 








FOREST_AN D STREAM. , vil 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 
(The Record Breaker) 


At Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 23d and 24th, Mr. J. M. Hawkins won st General 
Average, 370 ex 400 Targets. 


Also Mr. G. N. Collins. Durham, N. C. won 3d General Average, 
363 ex 400 Targets. 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


(The Record Breaker) 


Davis HAMMERLESS GUNS 


Imported Walnut 
Stock 


Improved 
Cocking 
Mechanism 






We have manufactured firearms since 1853, and challenge comparison 
with other guns of the same grade, Our 1904 catalogue, showing half- 
tones of 6 grades, on request. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, tocck Box 707, Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 





a Moose, elk, antelope, moun’a’n sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 


PICTURES FROM 
STREAM 


them the spirit of the wild creatures 


nO) etl and their surroundings. Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
The dog pictures by Osthaus 


and the yachting scenes round out the 


tures, 


volume, and make it all in all a very 


comprehensive volume of American 





outdoor sports. 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 





- Carl Rungius | 21 The American Plover, - - J.J. Audubon 
. The Home of the White Goat. | 22. Rap Full. Schooner Constellation in a 
Photo by H.T Folsom; _ North Easter, - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 
- Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E W. Deming | 93. First Around Home Mark. The Altair 


1. Alert, + - - Carl Rungius | 17. The Redhead Duck, J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, - + Carl Rungius | 18. The Canvasback Duck, - - J. J. Auduben 
3. “ Listen!” - = - - - Carl Rungius | 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - - J.J. Audubon 
4, On the Heights, Carl Rungius | 20 The Willow Ptarmigan, - J. J. Audubon 
5. “What's That?” - 

6 


8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming | off Larchmont, - - Photo by Jas. Burton 
9. Calling the Buffalo—8 The Fall, E.W. Deming | 94 The Challenge, “ a Carl Rungius 
10, Calling tre Buffalo--4 Packing the Mest. ae 's . Quail Shooting in Misisipp, ; tees 

6 Ripsey, - - - E Osthaus 
11. Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe opie folereee aa! | es Ralston Gusto, we) - W.P. Da i 
12. The Trapper’s Comp - + E W. Deming | 28. Home of the Bass,- - W. P. Davison 
13, PearlR. = - - +  - E.H.Osthaus | 29 In Boyhood Days, W. P. Davison 
14, The Purple Sentbions, J J Audubon | 39. A Country Road, - - - W. P. Davison 
15, The Biack Duck, - J.J Audubon | 31. When Food Grows Scarce, W. P. Davison 
16. The Shoveller Duck, J. J. Audubon | 82. In the Fence Corner, W. P. Davison ' 


The plates are carefully printed on heavy coated paper and handsomely 
bound, making a most attractive volume. The size of page is about that of 
the Forest AND STREAM or about 16x 11% inches. Price, postpaid $2, 


In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these | 


engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 
has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With gencral instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 


G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 
' Price, postpaid, $1.50 e 


This is a practical and og = samen for the asotont ego of motor 
launches. It is written simply, clearly and understanding] ly by one who is a 
practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and full that with this 
manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own cra > 

The second part of the work is devoted to the use and care of oo engines, 
and this chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studied 

every user of such an engine. r. Davis has given us a book which should 
have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








N York Salesrooms, 
52 WARREN STREET. 


23 Elm Street, - - 





LUCKY FRED. 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, Mr. Fred Gilbert recently 
made a lucky run of 392 straight. “WHEW!” 
SHOOTING SOME I GUESS! Gilbert shoots 


the PARKER GUN. 
to-day. Do not put it off. Pin your faith to the 
PARKER and you will make no mistake. 


Send for catalogue 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


Meriden, Conn. 


Send for catalogue. 





KIRKWOOD BROS., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUNS AND SPORTSMAN’S SUPPLIES. 
FINE GUN REPAIRING OF ALL DESCRIPTION. 


AMERICAN pa COMPANY 


HAMMER and HAMMERLESS 












Five Grades, Hammer, - - $12 to $15. 
Three Grades, Hammerless, $25, $27 and $30. 

12 G, 30 and 32 inches, Plain steel, laminated and Damascus barrels. Machine made. Parts interchangeable 
and can be furnished at small cost. Good sound guns at lower price than any other make of same grade 
KNICKERBOCKER HAMMERLESS fust out. Best low-priced: gun on the merket. 


THE H. @ D. FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 Broadway, New York. 





iver 
Johnson 


Revolver- 


Distinguished 
for Safety - 
ei tehod a 
for Accuracy: 


Johnson 
SS 


Gun 


The Standard 
by which others 
pik tees 35 


lias the 
Lareest 
Sale of any 
Revolver in 
Teme M Ce 


Arms 0 Cycle 
SLU ey 


Fitchbur¢g.Mass. 


New Ford Of ice: 
ID Chambers St 








Vili 


498 CHAMBERS ST. 
NEW YORK: { T. 4. KELLER, M’g’r 


A Reliable, Accurate Rifle at a Moderate Price. 
Price, with the Standard Length of 


Ask your Dealer and insist on our Goods. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


NEW YORK FALLS INTO LINE! 
Tocsinen ulti dans mak cmearie 


Peters Factory Loaded Shells 


won the two principal honors, namely: 
THE N. Y. STATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


STEVENS IDEAL N244 


Three Man 


THE DEAN RICHMOND TROPHY ras‘. 


It is a fact that a shooter’s chances for winning are materially increased if his shells bear the name PETERS, 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Barrel, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogs. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Charles G. "Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa 


F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. 


uis, 
Pacific Hardware and Steel Co., 


$10.00 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


©. BOX 5668 


CHICOPEE FALLS, 


“Yachting, Shooting, Fishing. | 
GREAT SOUTH BAY, LONG ISLAND | 


FOR SALE ON very EASY TERMS, OR 
TO RENT FOR THE SEASOR. 


Cottage of eleven rooms; Carriage house, with 
living rooms for coachman and family; Laundry; 
Wheel house. Hot and cold water, electric light 
in house, carriage-house and laundry. Three 
minutes’ walk to bay. Photos, terms, etc. Ad- 
dress OWNER, Care Forest and Stream. 


SALMON FISHING. 


offered for lease; one of the best and most con- 
venient salmon rivers in Canada on the North | 
Shore of the St. Lawrence, 48 hours by steamer 
from Quebec, making trip every ten days. Well 
built, comfortable camp, six buildings, three 
miles from seacoast; seven salmon pvols; g 
fishing for three rods; probable catch, 200 salmon; 
average weight, 13 pounds. Canves and compas 
outfit included in lease. Price reasonable. 
dress W SCOTT, 72 Hutchison St., Montreal. 


ES ED 
TO LEASE FOR A TERM OF YE ARS—The 
fishing and shooting on 350 acres of inclosed wild 
land, as good trout and deer preserve as any on 
Long Island; 48 miles out. O. B. ACKERLEY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 13 


TO LEASE—ONE EIGHT-ROOM COTTAGE. 
Lake stocked with small-mouth black apes and 
120 acres of fine game land. C. KEN NEDY, 
Winchester, Conn. 


Canoe Handling. | 


The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations and 

Varieties, Practical Management and Care, 

and Relative Facts. By Bowyer Vaux 

oe *). Ilustrated. — Cloth, pages. 
ice, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
Boston Sells the Brief. 
Chicago Sells the Brief. 
New York Sells the Brief. 
St. Louis Sells the Brief. 
Philad’a Sells the Brief. 


Costs a quarter. Illustrated. Gives the Game 
gnd Fish Laws of all North America. | 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


We are making a line of the best selling shot guns in America. 


Here are Four Specially Good Ones: 


$18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
Nitro, $5.00 


price Twist, 20.00 


6-shot repeater, list Steel, . $19.00 
PS Damascus, 22.00 


Single barrel, plainJor ejecting, 


Double barrel, ham- a. 
merless, list price.) ,W'S 


Damascus, 


Double b wrel, ham- 
mer, list price , 


Steel, . $15.00 
iwist, . 1600 
Damascus, 


17.00 


GET OUR CATALOGUE. We know we make the guns that will make you satisfied customers—guns that you can sell at 


a good profit. Write to-day. 


High g 


To-morrow never comes. 


UNION FIRE AMRS CO., Desk D, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY. 


Largest Manufacturers of Cedar Decoys 


in the World. 
je goods our specialty. Our’ Premier’’ Model 


is eonitely mee finest decoy ever manuf tured (see cut made 


from a photo) 


Plover, etc. Write for new catalogue. 
W. J. MASON, 456-464 Brooklyn Av.. Detroit. ae 1 


For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 

a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found 
and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. 
The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only 
= beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to ForEsT AND 
TREAM readers the first authentic information as to localities where sports may 
be had. The map is printed in colors, on a tough paper, and is enclosed in a 


MOOSE AND CARIBOU.—YOUNG MAN 
going to New nee October desires com- 


rnon. G. L. ALES, Long Island, a 


Mass. 


GUNSMITH WANTED. — hy experi- 
enced gunsmith wanted at once. Must be a good 
stocker. Give experience and salary wanted. 
CHARLES E. TISDALL, Vancouver Can. 11 
aren 


WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing say that 
the od. in the “Forest and Stream” 


‘ 


stout manila envelope for protection in carrying. Price $1. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


We also make Swan, Goose, Curlew, Snipe, 


. NEW YORK. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 


By SENECA. 


Cloth, 96 pages. 


PRICE, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
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We Have Many Calls 
for Dogs 


for field use this season. If you have a dog for sale, 
you may find a ready market for it by means of an 


advertisement in FOREST AND STREAM. 

There is no speedier way than this of getting into 
communication with dog buyers. 

Now is the time to advertise, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 





Taxidermists, 


The Kenzel. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES, P*™ Sx7eten 190Q,crgit Medal and Hishest 


Write for Oar Illustrated Catalogue. 


“Heads and Horns. 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Near 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS ®! OWER, 


Se 


And Manufacturer ot 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturing 
per aspecialty. Send for prices. All kinds o 
kulls for the fur trade 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest anD STREAM. 


ROWLAND E. ROBINSON’S 
Danvis Books. 


These books have taken their place as classics 
in the literature of New England village and 
woods life. Mr. Robinson’s characters are 
peculiar, quaint and lovable; one reads of them 
now with smiles and now with tears (and need 
not be ashamed to own to the tears). Mr. Rob- 
inson writes of nature with marvelous insight;- 
his is the ready word, the phrase, to make a bit 
of landscape, a scene of outdoors, stand out clear 
and vivid, like a startling flashing out from the 
feader’s own memory. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO. 














SPRATI’S 
PATENT 
DOG CAKES 


Are the BEST and CHEAPEST. 
Write for catalogue, ‘-DOG CULTURE,” with practi- 


cal chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management 
of dogs. 


We also manufacture a specially prepared food for dogs, 
puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, 
S, etc. 


’ 450 Market St., Newark, N. J. ‘ 
Spratt’s Patent t 1324 Valencia Tins Se tt naciso, Cal. 


(America) Ltd.) 714 S. 4th St., St. Luuis, Mo. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 
HOW TO FEED, 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 








COCKERS! COCKERS! 

Everything 1n cocker spaniels. Fancy marked 
brood chee in whelp. ay stud dogs, etc. 
Rare opportunity to secure choice stock at mod- 
erate Prices. State color wanted. HANDSOME 
RROOK KENNELS Franklin N V 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00 
By mail, $2.10. Send for circular, 
B. WATERS, 
' 346 Broadwav, New York. 


BLACK POINTERS 


Guaranteed as to nose, manners, intelligence 
and conformation. Qualified for registration. 








ARCHMEADUW KENNELS, #8" 


Ferncroft, Danvers, Mass. 


- FOREST AND STREAM, 









Kennel Special. 


Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform 


display, 3 cents a word for one insertion, and 2 cents a word for each 
subsequent insertion. Cash must accompany order. 2 2% 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—POINTER 
bitch, Count Graphic stock, litter sister of Bijou, 
winner at Pan-American. Fast, wide ranger. 
, Fifty dollars. 


Norwegian bearhoun is, Irish wolfhounds, deer 

and cat hounds, lish bloodhounds, American 

foxhounds. Samp or illustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


. W. G. WLINNETT, London, Can. 11 
POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can ~ — —_— 
supply you with paythieg Som © pen to abroken | FOR SALE.—COON, FOX, AND RABBIT 
dog at a fair price GEO. W. LOVELL, Mid- | hounds, guaranteed. COMRADE KENNELS, 
die’ . Mass. Bucyrus, O. 


PLACE YOUR DOGS WITH ME NOW FOR SALE—LIVER AND WHITE POINTER. 
for fall training. W. T. MITCHELL, Green Received blue ribbon. Keen scent. No faults. 


Bay, Va. 14 High recommendations. E. LATHROP, 21 


CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES EN- | Bu"t St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
titled to ccgistry, J. G. MORRIS & SON, | apRIL POINTERS BY FLYNT, WARRANT- 

ton, ULL § C6 SENG for pictures and pedigree. FREDER- 
WANTED.—A SMALL DOG TRAINED TO | ICK J. PROCTOR, Fitchburg, Mass. 


tree partridges. Address, stating breed, age and | ———————-—— — 

ice. “s *% it. POINTERS.—GOOD ONES OF ALL AGES 
7—: 5 B."CHAPMAN, Wolcott, Vt 11 at_low prices. SEAPUIT KENNELS, Oster 
THE EXPERT DOG TRAINING COLLAR.— | ville, Mass. 
Every one having a dog to train should have one — : - - - 
of these collars. Price, $1.00. RIDGEWOOD SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, $7.50 and $10. An- 


KENNELS, Box 811, New Milford, Conn. 14 gora kittens, $. E. AKIN, Ensenore, N. Y. 




















% The Kennel, t 


KENNEL SUPPLIES. 


Backus Dog Crates, perfectly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup 
attached. The best aad lightest crate made. A complete .ssortment of Ser- 
eant’s, Glover’s, Dent’s, Johnson’s and Spratts, Dog Medicines. Austin’s, 
xcelsior, Old Grist Mill, ideal and Spratts og and Puppy Cakes. Collars, 
Whips, Leads, Chains, Brushes, Books, etc A complete list in our large 
illustrated Kennel Suppy Circular, mailed free. 


EXCELSION WIRE & POULTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, DEPT. A 0, 
W. V. RUSS, Prop. 26 and 28 Vesey St.. New York City. 


DOG VALUE 


The value of a dog to-day and tomorrow may be the difference between a dead 
dog or a live one. 
Sergeant's Sure Shot for Worms, 50c. per bottle 
Sergeant's Condition Pills, 50c. and $1.00 per box 
These remedies have cured dogs of every ailment in ‘‘dogdom” for a third of a century. 
They are good for dogs at any time—an ideal tonic and builder. If your druggist don’t have 
them we will send, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 3c. postage for book on * Dogs,” and 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Richmond, Va. 








AMERICAN DUCK 


By GrEorGE BirD GRINNELL. 


ty 
i An 1 








SHO 


A MANUAL OF WILDFOWL 


‘GUNS, LOADS, BLINDS, BOATS AND DECOYS. 


DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS. 
THEIR LIVES AND HABITS. 
630 pages, with 150 portraits and other 
illustrations. Cloth, price, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
=46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SHOOTING. 


a 
ae a 
OTING. pe ig: ee 





‘Gpetinien Mesteation, xr 
Oxp Squaw (Clangula hyemelis), 22am 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 


Routes for Sportsmen. 








HUNTING. orenatitTHevear. FISHING. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. . 
Two bookiets. — Both free. 
“SHOOTING In THE OLD Dominion,” 

“Fishinc 1n Hampton Roaps,.” 
Address, Geo _€. Adams, Mar., Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


BAY BIRDS, FISHING, BAIHING, Etc. 
Bay birds return about July 20. Guides use 
either sailboats or launches. Excellent accom- 
modations, shooting and fishing near. Shore 
birds returning. Shooting good. For further in- 
formation address A. H. G. MEARS, Hotel 
Wachapreague, Wachapreague, Va. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. |. 
First-class groceries, provisions, camping outfits 
for fishing and shooting. Guides and streams 
recommended. Information furnished. BAGG 
BROS. (Agents Savage Arms Co.), Birchy Cove, 
Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 


GEtS&, DUCKS and SNIPE. 


Best shooting ground on Long Island. Boats, 
live geese oat Soak: decoys, blinds etc. Good 
accommodations. Write for dates. W. G. 
HEARNE, East Quogue, L. L.; P. O. Box 36. 


































































































































































THE NEPIGON. 

I furnish guides, canoes, complete outfits, pro- 
visions, permits; I arrange everything in advance, 
so that angling or hunting parties may start im- 
mediately on arrival. I will send, on request, cir- 
cular of infornat‘on os when — how to come 
here for the best trout fishing in America. 
WM. McKIRDY, General Merchant and Fishing 

Overseer, Nepigon, Ontario. 
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” World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


The very best facilities for comfortable, 
pleasant and prompt journeys between the 
East and St. Louis are provided by the Lake 
Shore's train service, the most extensive and 
complete of any line, 

Fast through trains from New York, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, etc., in connection with the New 
York Central and Boston & Albgny roads 
and the Big Four Route. 

Choice of routes via Cleveland, Toledo or 
Chicago. Tickets reading over 


The Lake Shore 


& Michigan Southern Railway 
afford stop-overs at Niagara Falls, Lake Chau- 



































SORA SHOOTING 


At the GAME PRESERVE of the 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


The Sora, frequently called Ortolan and Rail, 
is the first game shooting of the season. “ hey 
are found in great numbers on the Hotel Cham- 



































berlin preserve; one hundred . one hundred and tauqua, Put-in-Bay and Chicago (not to exceed 
fifty being a fair bag for one tide . to days in either direction at latter place). 
The CHAMBERLIN PRESERVE of ten 


Tickets sold at points east of Buffalo give 
option of going by rail or steamer either way 
between Buffalo and Cleveland with extra 
charge. 

For your trip. To assist in arranging 
your trip get a copy of our book about the 
World's Fair, containing a complete colored 
map of grounds and other useful matter; also 
book entitled “List of Hotels, Boarding and 
Rooming Houses in St. Louis,”’with rates, etc., 
and “Book of Trains." Above sent to any 
address for four cents postage to cover mailing 
cost. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T.A., 

Cleveland, O, 


thousand acres is maintained for the exclusive 
use of the guests of the Hotel Chamberlin. : 
klet, ‘Shooting in the Old Dominon,”’ 
sent on request. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 
















































The Small Mouthed Black Bass can be taken 
with every comfort at Cape Vincent, both in the 
Lake and in the River. Power, Sail and Row Boats 
in connection with the 


CARLETON HOTEL, 


CHAS E. REED, Prop. 
CAPE VINCENT. N.Y. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


HUNTING AND FISHING. 


The Fenton Game Preserve Association offers to 
sportsmen the best Hunting Grounds in the Adiron- 
dacks for the small sum of $10 each per year. Hunt- 
ing permits $ Fishing permits $%. Good board can 
be had on the grounds at the Fenton House or at 
Turcks Hotel. for further particulars address 

L. B. PARKER, Sec’y, 
Number Four, Lewis Co., N. Y. 




















BLACK BASS AND SALMOR. 


FISHING. “ittrtea Guide with Maps of 


the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and CHARLESTON 
LAKES, free. Apply to E. A. GEIGER, Supt. 
Brockville, Westport & Northwestern way 
Co., Brockville, nt. 


Ohe Trapper’s Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All 
Kinds of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing 









































MERRITT & KINNE. 


Sportsmen’s Guides for partridge, quail, wood 
cock and rabbit. Dog training and boarding a 
specialty. References on_ application. We are 
located on O. W. R. R., Centerville Station, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. 


— 
A GOOD SEASON IN BERTIE COUNTY 
for quail, turkey and deer shooting. Open Nov 
lst to March Ist, 1905. Correspondence solicited. 
F. M. DUNSTAN, Game Warden, Windsor, N.( 
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BIG GAME IS VERY PLENTIFUL ON 
Whitney Brook and Sebogal waters. Moose, 
caribou and deer. For further information write 


their Skins; with observations on the fur 
trade, hints on life in the woods, narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting excursions. 
By S. Newhouse and other trappers and 
sportsmen. 


This is the best book on trapping ever written. 
It gives full descriptions of all the animals which 
the American yo is likely to meet with, 
tells how they live, how to trap them and how to 
care for and cure their pelts. No man who is 
interested in trapping animals, whether it be 
muskrats or bears, should be without this com- 
plete manual of instruction. 


Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00, 





to Milton Taylor, Little Southwest, Halcomb P. 
O., Miramichi, N. B. Privilege bought of Ed- 


win White. - ll 


Hunting in Many Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Vignette. New York: Forest and Stream 
Fublishing Company, 1895. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: Hunting in East Africa, W. A. Chanler. To the Gulf of Cortez, 
George H. Gould. A Canadian Moose Hunt, Madison Grant. A Hunting 
Trip .in India, Elliott Roosevelt. Dog Sledging in the North, D. M. Bar- 
ringer. Wolf Hunting in Russia, Henry T. Allen. A Bear Hunt in the 
Sierras, Alden Sampson. The Ascent of Chief Mountain, Henry L. Stimson. 
The Cougar, Casper W. Whitney. Big Game of Mongolia and Tibet, W. W. 
Rockhill Hunting in the Cattle Country, Theodore Roosevelt. Wolf Cours- 
ing, Roger D. Williams. Game Laws, Charles E. Whitehead. Protection 
of the Yellowstone National Park, George S. Anderson. -The Yellowstone 
National Park Protection Act. Head Measurements of the Trophies at the 
— Square Garden Sportsmen’s Exposition. National Park Protective 

7 : 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Some Native Birds-for Little Folks. , 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. Darnell. Cloth, 146 pages, 
with 14 photogravure plates. Price, $1.00. 


Fourteen well-known birds are described, viz, the wood duck, the great 
horned owl, the ruffed grouse and young, the kildeer plover and young, the 
bobolink, the bluejay, the chickadee, the cedar bird, the meadow lark, the 
robin, the woodcock, the kingfisher, che crossbill and nuthatches. The illustra- 
tions are charming and the accounts of the birds’ habits very happily written. 


_°Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New York: 





FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO, ” 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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Publications, 


Publications. 





American Big-Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Theodore Roosevelt 
and George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Contents: A Buffalo Story, by Capt. Geo. S. Anderson. The White Goat 


and His Country, by Owen Wister. 


Chanler. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


r. Old Times in the Black Hills, by Col. Roger D. Williams. 
Game in the Rockies, by Archibald Rogers. 


A Day with the Elk, by Winthrop 
Big 
Coursing the Prongbuck, by 


After Wapiti in Wyoming, by F. C. Crocker. I 
Buffalo Days, by Geo. Bird Grinnell. > wk te ie a 


Nights with the Grizzlies, by W. D. 


Pickett. The Yellowstone Park as a Game Preserve, by Arnold Hague. A 
Mountain Fraud, by Dean Sage. Blacktails in the Bad Lands, by B. Rumsey. 


Photographing Big Game, by W. B. Devereux. 
Big-Game Hunting. Our Forest Reservation. 


Literature of American 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





Training the Hunting Dog. 


For the Field and Field Trials. By B. Waters, author of “Modern Training,” 
“Fetch and Carry,” etc. Price, $1.50. 


This is a complete manual by the highest authority in this country, and will 
be found an adequate guide for amateurs and professionals. 


Contents: General Principles. 


Roading and Drawing. 
Shot, Breaking In, Chasing. 


Ranging. Dropping to Shot and Wing. 
etrieving. 


Ge Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics. 


Best Lessons of Puppyhood. Yard Breaking. “Heel.” 


Punishment and Bad Methods. The 
Pointing. Backing. 


Breaking 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of 
personal experiences of hunting game in Canada. 


By T. R. Patrit1o, 


300 pages. Price, $2.00. 


FORESS AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 2846 Broadway ¥ Y 





IN PHILADELPHIA. 
GIMBLE BROS., 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
E. K. TRYON, JR., & CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
J. B. SHANNON & SONS, 
MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO, 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 
E. G. KOENIG. 

IN BOSTON, MASS. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 
WM READ & SONS. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 

IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

W, A. ABEL & CO. 


IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PETER PAUL CO. 


M G. LE VALLEY. 
IN ALBANY, N. Y. 
H, H. VALENTINE. 
IN OFMAHA, NEB. 


THE TOWNSEND GUN CO. 
MEGEATH STATIONERY CO. 


IN ST. LOULS, MO. 
PHILIP ROEDER. 
E. T. JETT BOOK AND NEWS CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
JOHN MEUNIER GUN CO. 


IN NORFOLK, VA. 
NUSBAUM’S BOOK AND ART CO. 





oe 
Forest and Stream 
Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
S ” Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 
lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased 


IN NEW YORK. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD 
H. C. SQUIRES & SON, 

T. J. CONROY, 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER,. 


IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


E. P. JUDD CO., 
BASSETT & REEVES. 


IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HARRY L. HAWES, 
HENRY R. JOHNSON, 


IN CHICAGO, ILL. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


IN WORCESTER, MASS, 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS (0 
DAVIS & BANISTER. 
SANFORD PUTNAM CO, 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
McCORD, GIBSON & STEWART, 


IN DAYTON, OHIO. 
V. B. BOOK STORE. 


IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
THE McINTOSH HARDWARE INC, 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
LYON, KYMER & PALMER CO, 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
KENNEDY BROS, ' 
NATHANIEL McCARTHY, 
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We make Guns ranging in price from $37.00 to $74.00. 
We use Damascus Crown Steel, Nitro Steel, Krupp and Whitworth Fluid Steel Barrels, The 
only gun in the world guaranteed to shoot any NITRO POWDER made and not get loose 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 


Send for Catalogue. FULTON, N. Y. 





Tobias and the Fish. 


How Tobit being blind sent Tobias down to Raguel for 
his money, and the Angel Raphael went along as guide, 
and how Tobias caught the great fish, and took the liver 
and heart and gall, and married Sara (who had been mar- 
ried to seven husbands, every one of whom had died on 
the wedding night), and how Tobias on his wedding 
night burned the heart and the liver of the fish and made 
therewith a smell, the which smell when the evil spirit 
had smelled he flew into the utmost parts of Egypt, and 
how Tobias went back home with the money and Sara, 
and how Tobit, rushing to meet him, and being blind, 
stumbled, and Tobias rubbed his eyes with the fish’s gall 
and his sight was restored—all this is told in the story of 
“Tobias and the Fish,” a tale which has come down to us 
through 2,700 years; and is the best fish story written in 
all that time. 

“Tobias and the Fish” is one of the good things in the 
July Woodcraft. Fred. Mather’s “Gander Pull in Arkan- 
saw” is another. “Three Times,” a story of a lion tamer 
who met his fate, is another. All the game and fish laws 
revised to date. Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid for 
price, 25 cents, by the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. 





LYMAN’S PATENT 


RIFLE AND SHOTGUN SIGHTS 


> a Nos. 1, 4 and i. 





| your request. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION, 


MIDDLEFIELD. CONN. 





THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER, 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. 
PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


‘FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 





An excellent combination of sights for a hunting rifle. 
Our new 96-page catalogue, giving full information 


with regard to sights and rifles, will be sent on receipt of 


D STREAM. 
Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, 
WINS AT NEW YORK STATE SHOOT 


At Buffalo, 
Aug. 






16, 17, 18, 


1904. 


Mr, C. W. Hart, shooting his LEFEVER Arms Co. Gun, won 
HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE. 


IF YOU SHOOT THE BEST IT’S A I FFEV 


Send for 1904 illustrated catalogue describing our 
famous system of boring and containing valuable 
hints on loading and shooting. 


50c. buys Ideal Brass Wire Gun Cleaner. 
Won't scratch the barrels. 


Sr RACURE, N.Y. 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 


is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, 





In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming. Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 
gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations, Price, $1.00. 


For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 









‘THE United States Government chooses expert officers from its 
Army and its Navy to conduct long and careful experiments 
to select the most efficient fire arms. 

Those chosen must be not only the ones which are most effect- 
ive in actual fighting, but will also longest remain useful when 
subjected to rough and even careless handling by the average 
enlisted man. 

Men are sometimes too fatigued to take proper care of the arms 
they carry, or the opportunity is wanting, and yet nothing is more 
important than that the weapons of fighting men shall always be 
in good condition. 

With these facts in view, 


The Colt’s “Revolver 


has been adopted by and is the official arm of the U. S. Government, 
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Complete Catalogue on Request. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse St., London, W., England. 
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An Observing Person 


can get on the trail of a good 
thing by looking over our prices 
on guns and sporting goods in 
our new catalogue just issued. 


Single barrel shotguns reduced to $3.50 
Double barrel shotguns reduced to $9.00 


Send for a copy, it’s free. 


Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 


163 & 165 Washington St., . : Boston, Mass. 


“*FRANCOTTE GUNS” 


“KNOCKABOUT GUN” 


Are the Leading Imported Shot Guns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. 


Francotte Guns . - - from $80.00 to $450.00 net 
Knockabout Guns, in one grade only, - - $60.00 net 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, S. AGENCY, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


318 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


BALLISTITE 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World 
1901.—Wins Second in Grand American Handicap at Targets. 
I —Wins First in Grand American Handicap at Targets. 
1903.—Wins during Grand American Handicap week at Kansas City. 
First Amateur Average in Regular Events. Third Generai Average in Regular Events 


ALL OF ABOVE ARE AMATEUR eee 
Take Ne Ones Wore it For Yourself. 


J. H. LAU & CO, 1° chamenns steer new vonnorry, 


Sele Agents for the REBLE oun, and Se (Dense) and EMPIRE (Bulk 
SMOKELESS POWDE 
A postal brings catalogue and “‘ Shooting ong (Third Edition). 


BALLISTITE 


The GStenderé Dense Powder of the World. 


CANOE and BOAT BUILDING. 


At Grand Rapids, Michigan, Aug. 24th to 26th, Mr. 
W. R._Crosby, ‘shooting 


“2. GG 


Won ist General Average (580 ex 600 Targets). 


SOLE U. 


Mr. R. O. Heikes, shooting 


“INFALLIBLE” 


Won 2nd General Average (556 ex 600 Targets). 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


FOREST AND. STREAM. 


EXTRA QUALITY 


- High Grade Hammerless Guns 
At St. Louis Exposition. 


The exhibits at St. Louis of W. & C. Scott & Son and Joseph Lang & Son‘ 
London, are in our care, and we invite inspection in the 


FISH AND GAME BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, SPACE 21. 


Hammerless Guns of these noted makers for trap or field, some of very light 
weights; also high power Rifles and Revolvers. We believe no finer lot of 
guns were ever sent to this country, and early choice should be made to 
secure one. 

Write to us for Descriptive List of these guns. 
taken in exchange. 


WM. READ & SONS, washingion st, Boston, Mass. 


Agents for W. & C. Scott & Son and Joseph Lang & Son. 


Also for some Bargains 


Greener Guns 
Are 


Great Guns. 


In the Greener exhibits at St. Louis are shown among other very 
interesting things, three shot guns that are probably as remarkable as 
any three guns that have ever appeared in a public exhibition before. 
Each gun is at the top and in a class by itself. 

The most important is the Fulford “Champion” pigeon gun, with 
which E, D. Fulford killed 421 live pigeons straight in his official 
practice and great match with Capt. Brewér for the Championship of 
America, including 194 straight and one dead retrieved out of bounds. 

The second is Dr. Carver’s “Old Widow,” well known as having 
won a fortune in money and many prizes and trophies, but still more 
celebrated as the greatest target gun in the world, having been shot 
upwards of a million times at glass balls and flying targets, and in one 
series of exhibitions breaking 120,000 glass balls without once clean- 
ing the gun. 

The third gun is Capt. Richardson’s “Cannon,” a Greener that has 
been shot constantly for 20 years on every sort of big game found in 
the west, and holds a record for game shooting that-we have never 
known to be equalled. It has never cost a cent for repairs. 

These are only a few out of nearly a hundred interesting and in- 
structive Greener guns at the Exhibition, but they represent the skill 
and simplicity, the soundness and the honest workmanship which is 
necessary to produce such tremendous results. 

The fact that guns by no other maker have ever approached such 
results ought to weigh with every careful buyer of a good gun. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, si S°rbnd Stet: 


A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing piain and comprehensive direc- 
tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
Craft. by W. P. Sterpnens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 
numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


SAUER & SON GUNS 


These are the most carefully made Guns, for the 
money, in the world. Agencies in all large cities. 


Prices, $80.00 list and up. 


If your dealer has none to show you, write us for information, Sole Agents, 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES. 


302 AND 304 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 








For all game laws “Game Laws in Brief,” sold by all dealers 
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Copyright 1904, by Forest and Stream Pubiiching Co. ESTABLISHED 1873. 


oa eatin Pie t FOREST AND STREAM | property a 546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


ier, NEW SHORT RANGE SHELLS 


Manufactured by 


ey THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 














Regular U. ii. C. Load at 40yds. Regular U. M. C. Load at yds, Short Range U. M. C. Load at 25yds, 


These targets made with a choke bored gun, illustrate the comparative patterns. 


This new and valuable discovery whereby the powder gas is introduced into the shot charge causes practically the 
same spread at 25yds. as is obtained with regular loads at goyds., with less recoil and practically the same velocity. 

The great advantage of these Short Range Shells will be apparent to brush an¢ field sportsmen who have often 
missed or mutilated game at short range with their choke bored guns. Supplied in {Nitro Club” and “Arrow” brands. 
12 ga. 3 drs. (24 grs.) 14% oz. 16 ga. 2% drs. (20 gr.) 1 oz. No. 6 ito 10 shot. 
ar old at same prices as regular loads. Send for Circular. 


NEW YORK NOT IN DOUBT. 


‘ihe latest shooting news from New York gives added force to the oft repeated saying: ‘‘As goes New York so goes the Union.”’ 
The sweeping success of 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 


at the New-York State Shoot held at Buffalo, August 16-19, demonstrates again that there as well as in all places where trap shooting is 
done WINCHESTER make of shells lead in popularity, efficiency and successful shooting. 


HIGH EXPERT AVERAGES, Ist and 2d, for the three days’ shooting in the open events won by Fred Gilbert and J. A. R. 


Elliott with scores of 459 and 452 targets out of 480. 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGES, ist, 2d and 3d, for the three days’ shooting in the open events won by E. C, Griffith, F. D. 
Kelsey and C. W. Hart, with scores of 446, 444, and 434 out of 480 targets. 


HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE for the Tournament in the State events won by C. W. Hart, who broke 446 targets out of 485. 
CANADIAN TROPHY won by T. Upton. 


LONGEST STRAIGHT RUN made by J. A. R. Elliott, 116 straight. 
Seven out of the eight merchandise prizes as well as all the above events were won by shooters who used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. 





FOREST AND. STREAM, 








“THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH 





AND YACHT BOILER, “="="" mlb teres ~eataeet 


2 THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO.,'39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
EN 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 4 | 





ARTHUR BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 


aval Architect and Yacht Broker 
‘ Cable er Sines Boston 


6. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


~h A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 


“NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, | - 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
42 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 
elephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


Cable, “Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, | |! 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors To HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 
®. B. TAPT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


The Ball-bearing Oarloc 
A device that will do for the row- 
as what the ball-bearing did for 
i ae of en 
No cla n or sienhenn 
noiseless 







=a ; hunting and fishing. 
im furnished for either tight or loose 

oars. If your dealer does not 
handle, write for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


1. 4. Garrett. Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


CAN BOAT AND MACHINE Co. 
Builders of Launches, Saii Boats, Canoes 
and Pleasure Boats. 





Our Specialty 

Knock Down 

—s Of any des- 

: oe scription, K. 

~~ —— D.Row Boats, 

Clinker Built, $1.00 per runaing foot net cash. Send 
or catalogue. 


3517 South Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SPORTSMEN, Vsheveatsat> 
asoline engine, 
propeller and ralderall “*knock- 
—_ style,’ : fy a 30 
— — | S., to clamp to common 
rowboat speed 5 to 6 miles per 

} how /rite. Other sizes, all 
aircooled. KOW-bUAL ENGINE Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Pos Training; or, Training vs. Break- 
ing. By S. T. Hammond. To which is added a 
chapter on ne, pet dogs, by an amateur. 
Cloth, 108 pages rice, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 















are: 





ALERT. 


This opizhed engraving of the noblest game 
animal of Eastern rth America was drawn for 

+ the Forest anp Stream by Carl Rungius, and 
has been reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 
stadt in the full size of the original drawing. 
The plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 
inches, It is the most faithful and effective pic- 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and makes 
@ magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
=e. on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
paid), $3.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. 


Factory at Reading, fass. Send for Catalogue D. 2 & 3 South St., New York. U. S. A. 


. MULLINS CANVAS BACK STEEL BOAT 


For d or 0} water 
ing. Decked 









Unsinkable. 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built unter one 
roof, and ee ou can have it built from your —= as = as m jh 
build neak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work 

Seal pen your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. ee ees = Ses eS. - = BARNEGAT, N. J. 


s , MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat_ 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 
men, Air we yf 4 each end. oi se 
No repairs. Send for handsome free book. 

W. H. MULLINS | 
210 Depot Street, e ee nies te eee: © SS Eile Gite Ohie 


{i sett MAIN REQUISITE FOR Hid" SPEED B0ATS 


iS A PERFECT ENGINE... 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records < boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles hour. 
Reliance 7 ft.; ‘speed. 14 into oa hour. ic, 3 ft, ran from Execut = Li, ont to Race 
Cricket, $5 ft.; speed, 6 miles per hour. ock Light about 100 miles, in 6% 

We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles, (Send ber ra booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 





RR 
You can save the price of Jeffery’s Patent Combined Melting Pot and Paying 
Ladle on the first job you do with it. 


| JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE YACHT GLUE 


when applied to a deck with this machine will outlast any other known composition. Send for 
samples, specimens, circulars and price lists. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, J J 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


AUTO-BOATS—Fastest in the world—aleo Cruisers. 














Standard Boat Co, H Newton Whittelsey, Naval Archnect ‘and General beaeiane. tens tsland City, N.Y. 
Members of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manutacturers. 


SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ann RIGGING. 


A complete manual of practical Boat and Small Yacht Building. With two complete designs 
and numerous diagrams and details. By Linton Hope. 177 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 





The author has taken two d Practical demonstration, 
aod the other «cruising cutter of ff. waterline. Both designs show fine little boats which fly adapeed 
rhe oe €ycn to the minutest detail, are given for the building of 


f the molds. Chapter given over to timbering and planking, 
and in ere. next is told ” 
Sate toes abn i ou og a pace eee cat 
mopping and panting : imatter of rleuing et ne sails is thoroushit wah to Fore iL, _ 
. 








Log Cabins 
and Cottages; 


How To Buitp anp FurnisH Tuem. By William S. Wicks. 
Price, $1.50. 

‘f This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest 

shelters to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and houses. The details 

and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illus. 


trations are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in 
them something to his taste. 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


; pai of fine 








= LOOK ™" YACHT 
REGISTERS 


and we think that 
you will agree with 
us in saying the, 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


FAVORITE BOILER 


with yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 








"Taen 74 anal ~ Boats. 


BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARINE 
HARDWARE. 
Yacht and Launch Fittings 
a Specialty. 


Gasoline 
Sing a for 








The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are 
added” the American and English S; 
Standards, Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


Yachts, Canoes For Sale, 


FLORIDA HOUSE-BOAT 


FOR SALE. 





The most successful cruising twin-screw, light- 
draft house-boat navigating Florida poe can be 
bought cheap. Dimensions feet long; 23 feet 
beam; double decks; 32 inches draft. its light 
draft ‘adapts it for cruising among the numerous 
keys, or islands, of southern Florida, where fish 
are most abundant, also for ascending the shoal 
rivers, where quail, turkey, deer and other game 
is most plentiful. Power, two 30-horsepower 
gasoline engines. Delivery Miami, Fla. For 
articulars address HOUSEBOAT, Drawer 76, 

uffalo, N. Y. 12 





Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts 

canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
lon Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 













(TRADE MARK.) 


{CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. 


New York. 





FOR THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY IN VARNISH 


FOR HOUSE OR YACHT, 
be sure each can bears the above Trade 
Mark, which stands for seventy-seven 
years "of high grade varnish making. 
somsne SMITH & COMPANY. 
arnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
‘8 Broadway, New York. 
59 Market St., Chicago Iii, 
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FOREST AND STREAM, : itt 








THE BRIEF |S SOLD 


generally throughout the United 
States by dealers in sportsmen’s 
supplies. We note some of the 
firms from whom it may always be 
obtained. Price, 25 cents. 


When you order goods put in 25 cents 
for a Brief. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


T. J. Conroy 
J. P. Dannefelser... 

erican News Co. 39 Chambers St 
Von Lengerke & Detmold. ---318 Broadway 
H. D. Folsom Arms Co..........++- 314 Broadway 
By. ‘C. Squizes & Som....ccccccoce 20 Cortlandt St 
a EE aa 130 Nassau Si 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales »..302 Broadwa 
W. Irving Snyder..... 130 Nassau St 
Abercrombie & Fitch. .314 Broadway 


28 John St 
.9 Chambers St 














M. Hartley Co........ -313 Broadway 
Chas. Plath & Son............ ---.62 Fulton St 
Bs is DS etescewsssceseccoened 623 Broadway 


BROOKLYN.—Jas. F. Marsters. 
ALBANY.—H. H. Valentine. 
SCHENECTADY.—Jay A. Richards. 
SYRACUSE.—W. A. Abel Co. 
BUFFALO.—Estate Salem G. Le Valley. 
BALTIMORE.—A. G. Alford Sporting Goods Co 
PHILADELPHIA.—J. B. Shannon & Son. E 
K. Tryon, Jr., & Co. Malcolm A. Shipley 
Wm. Wurfilein. 

PITTSBURG.—W. S. Brown. J. A. Johnston 
Sportsman’s Supply Co. 

PROVIDENCE.—Andrew Harris. Dawson & 
Hageton. C. F. Pope Co. 

ST. LOUIS.—Simmons Hardware Co. Rawlin: 
Sporting Goods Co. Philip Roeder. E. T 
Jett News Co. 

NEWARK.—F. G. Koenig. 

CHICAGO.—Montgomery Ward & Co. A. G 
Spalding & Bros. Von Lengerke & Antoine 
The Fair. 


BOSTON.—Iver Johnson Sptg. Goods Co. Wm 
Read & Son. Dame Stoddard & Co. D 
Kirkwood. Old Corner Book Store. 

CLEVELAND.—The Sportsman’s Supply Co 
Geo. Worthington & Co. 


HARTFORD.—Gustav Fisher. 


GRAND RAPIDS.—M. Millard Palmer Co. 


MILWAUKEE.—T. S. Gray & Co. The John 
Meunier Gun Co. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Forest and Stream is the recognized 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For 7 copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $10. Five Copies, $16, 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 
money-order or draft, payable to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. e 
e Foreign Subscription and Sales Agents— 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
$5.50 po » ® ,- 1» six Months, 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS, 


The receipt of the paper with date on the 
wrapper address label constitutes a receipt for 
money sent us for a new subscription or a renewal. 
The date on the -_ ~ tells when your subscrip- 
tion will expire. Please note this date and 
renew at least two weeks before expiration of 
subscription. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Inside pages, 30 cents per nonpareil Tine. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve months, 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch. 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturda 

ious to issue in which they are to be insert 
fi ransient advertisements must ney be ~ 
companied by the money, or they will not 
inserted. nies nation, $1 per line. Onl 
advertisements of an approved character ienatted. 

Address all communications 


Sd, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB, CO., 
36 Broadway, New York, 


Yachting Goods, Yachting Goods. 








Haste, Sally VII, Chloris, and many others. 


G. R. LILJEGREN, Gothenburg, Sweden, is our authorized correspondent 








Gel, 2255 Main. . Cable, Witsails, W. V. C. Ferguson's Patent Reflecting Lamps, 
WILSON @ SILSBY, 2jns0ttiott Aceon 
YACHT SAIL MAKERS, | 


and ; 
ROWE'S WHARF, BOSTON. MASS. 


We have furnished sails to the following prominent yachts: Constitution, Defender, Volunteer, 
ubilee, Colonia, Independence, Ailsa, Navahoe, Weetamoe, Uncle Sam, Effort, Caly pso, Flirt, 
\riadne, Quissetta, Constance, Vergemere, Resolute, Chanticleer, Senta, Snapper, Raider, Little 








for all European Countries. %| wNIVERSAL LAMP, 


For Sportsmen’s use. Combines 
GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 


‘ Head Jack (Front and Top), Boat 
Established 1840. 





— ishing, Camp, Belt and 
Lamp, Hand Lantern, etc. 
EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, 
Fishing, etc, Is adjustable to 
any kind of dash or vehicle, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cate 
alogue and address ali orders 
Lamp Department. 



















We carry the 
finest assortment 
of domestic and 
imported sail 
cloths in the 
country and turn 
out sails of the 
finest workman- 
ship. 

Marine Hardware 

and Supplies. 


Send for catalog. 


200-208 S. Water St., CHICAGO. 





UPTHEGROVE 
PATENT FOLD 
HUNTING @ FISH 
ING CLOTHES. 


Made to your measure. Send 
for free illustrated catalogue. 


THE UPTHEGROVE 
SPORTING GOODS CO., 


Dept. D. Valparaiso, Ind. 

















TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 





lyACHT SAILMAKERS. 


















Mullins Buckeye New Model Hunting Steel Boat 


Made on oak frame 
with best 
galvanized 
Sheet shell, 
Noiseless, Un- 
sinkable, Indestructible. 
Catalogue shows other designs. 

216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Highest Grade 
Marine Motors. 


2H.P..3H.P.,65 H.P ,8 H.P. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE TOQUET MOTOR 
COMPANY, 


SAUGATUCK. CONN, U.S. A, 


Members of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 


The Recording Angel 


could dispense with a lot of his secretaries if 
al HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
wore WITCH ELK Boots. ‘They are 
so easy on the feet, yet combine style and 
durability, and best of all, keep the feet dry 
and warm. No footease required. The boots 
keep the feet free from soreness and fatigue. 
Made by men who know the requirements 
after years of practical experience at boot- 
making, as well as a thorough knowledge of 
hunting. 


Price $24-0 

with 1 d 

pair of 

oars, I 

ee or short 
idle, 15 feet long, 





Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with 26 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 360 
pp. Price, $2.50. 


In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 
see a spirited and vivid description of the great 

orthern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the West. 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. Price, 
a $2.50. 


am 44 inchc-. : a 
W. H. MULLINS - . - o e e 








“Mr. Roosevelt is sufficiently known by his 
earlier writings as a keen sportsn.an and one 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ was a 
charming volume, and the same may be said 
for the later, ‘Ranch Life and the Hunting 
Trail.’ To the present work he brings a riper 
hunting experience, and a. literary style even 
more attractive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a breezy out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind the 
high dry country where the cattle range, and 
the lofty crags where the white goat lies on 
the snowbanks in the shade. ‘The Wilderness 

unter’ presents a series of accurate pictures 
of outdoor life in the West, and these pictures 
are so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter- 
esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part in 
such scenes and adventure will, as he reads the 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old- 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. 


®Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 














WOODCRAFT. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd, mother 
wit, woeds lore and common sense. As compact 
as “‘Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty sag. 
Cloth, 160 pages, Price $1 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


Ask your dealer jto get“you a pair, or wriie for free 
catalogue. Get the Best and be satisfied. 


WITCHELL SONS & CO., Ltd., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Boot & Shoe Specialties. 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 








you lack either the ap- 
petite, the digestion or 
the health—— 
A GOLD LION Cocktail 
before dinner does the 
trick. 
GOLD LION Cocktails 
(ready to ice) never vary. 


How To Build a Launch From Plans. 


With gencral instructions for the care and running of gas engines. By Chas. 
G. Davis. With 40 diagrams, 9 folding drawings and 8 full-page plans. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 e 
This is a practical and complete manual for the amateur builder of motor 

launches. It is written simply, clearly and onderanatenay 4 one who is a 

practical builder, and whose instructions are so definite and full that with this GOLD LION Cocktails—Seven 

manual on hand the amateur may successfully build his own craft. ; kinds — ngs oe ae 
The second part of the work is ane on eee sod ears 7 ne mae, Dry ee eee 
is chapter is so specific, complete and helpful that it should be studi : 

ae weer - such Po engine. Mr. Davis has given us a book which should Of good wine merchants. 

have a vast influence in promoting the popularity of motor launches. The Cook & Bernheimer Co, 


Makers New York 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc, ; 


AWD 








Twelve full months of pleasure 


each year can be derived from owning good 
firearms. 


The MANNLICHER 
(Haenel) Repeating Rifles 


are the full criterion of worth, Men who 
believe in the best firearms should use the 
Mannlicher (Haenel) Rifles. They shoot—and 
last longer. This applies as well to the Luger 
Pistol. 








Extra Finish; Raised Matted Rib; Half Octagon Barrel; Lengths, 
26 or 28 inches; Sling Swivels; Hair Trigger; Checkered Pistol 
Grip; all bright parts matted; Weight, 7% Ibs, - $50.00. 


Extra charge for any but regular finish. Cartridges, per 100, 
$5.50. Point Blank Range, 300 yards; Velocity, 2,000 feet per 
second; 44 grains Smokeless Powder; Bullet weighing 280 grains. 


or .854 Catipre; atso 8 MM! 


New Mopet, 9 MM. 
CAN BE READILY LOADED WITH OR WITHOUT MAGAZINE CLIP OR AS A SINGLE LOADER. 


Combination Holster and Carbine Stock 
for “Luger” Pistol. 
Price of Pistol, $25; Price of Holster, $6. 


Every owner of a Luger Pistol should have one, as the IDEAL 
is a fine holster, securely holding the arm and weighing only a tew 
ounces more than a regular leather holster, besides making a 
perfect carbine of the pistol in a few seconds, Holster, black 
leather; frame, blue steel. 


We publish a catalogue that contains a full description of these 


firearms and others, We publish it for YOUR benefit. 
Send for it. 


A. H. FUNKE, 


85 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 


Pacific Hardware and Steel Company, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast Agents. 


For Sale. For Sale. 


FUR SALE. Ot ali ages tor stocki 

. : : : : BROOK TROUT brooks and lakes. Broo 
Gomes omer of pm ie wg =. in 2 eggs in any quantity, warranted, delivered any- 
glass and gilt frames. *rice, $25. or_the two. | where in fine condition. 1; f 
Address CHARLES HALLOCK, care F. and S. THE PLYMOUTH ROCK ROUT con 


Pivmoutb Wass 
BROOK TROUT. | 5 R oO Oo K T R Oo U T g 


ing brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND] It will pay you to correspond with me before 
TROUT FARM, Plympton, Mass. buying eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. I 

reretten a safe delivery anywhere. Crystal 
Spring Trout Farm, L. B. HANDY, So. Ware- 
ham, Mass, 

















THE BROOKDALE TROUT CANNOT BE 
beat for stocking ponds and streams. For the 
next few weeks we will make a very low price 
on young fry and large fish; also ane, 
BROOKDALE TROUT CO., Kington, Mass. 





LIVE QUAIL—NO WORTHLESS SOUTH- 
ern oe birds. Please book orders early. 
Also pheasants, grouse, rabbits, etc. . 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St. N. Y. 


&RCOK TROUT. 
All ages and sizes, eyed eggs and spawn for 
sale in any quantity. Warranted in good con- 





12,000. FERRETS. FINEST STRAIN IN 


dition and delivered to order. Furnace Brook ean eg use yA 
Hatchery, E. L. MAGLATHLIN, Kingston, | f7es, FARNSWORTH BROS., New London, 0. 





THE BLACK BASS. 


. “Inch for inch and pound for pound, the gamest fish that swims.” 
A New Edition of Dr. Henshall’s 


Book of the Black Bass 


and the Supplement 


More About the Black Bass 


Combined in One Volume. 


Revised to date and largely re-written. By Dr. JAMEs A. HENSHALL, author of ‘‘Cruising 
in Florida,” ‘‘Ye Gods and Little Fishes,” ‘‘Bass, Pike, Perch and Others,” etc. 140 new 
illustrations. r12mo. About 500 pages. Price $3.00. Sent id on receipt of price. 
Owing to the destruction by fire of the electrotype plates of the former editions, both parts of 
this combination volume about America’s favorite game fish havé been long out of print. In its 
present compact form, with a great deal of new matter, it is with confidence offered to the 
angiing public as one of the most interesting fishing books ever written. 


FOREST AND STREAS PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 
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American 
Big Game in Its Haunts 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. 


EDITOR, 


GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
1904. 


This is the fourth volume of the Boone and Crockett Club’s books, the three 
earlier ones being “American Big-Game Hunting,” “ Hunting in Many Lands,” 
and “Trail and Camp-Fire.” It is by far the largest and handsomest of the 
four and contains a wealth of interesting information, together with no less than 
forty-six full page illustrations. 

The book opens with a sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, the President having already been introduced to the reader 
on the frontispiece. Then. follows an extremely interesting and very fully 
illustrated article from his pen giving a detailed account of the wilderness 
reserves which he visited in the spring of 1903, and picturing both with pen 
and camera the multitudes of game in the Yellowstone Park. 

Other articles are: 


The Zoology of North American Big-Game, 
Big-Game Shooting in Alaska, 
The Kadiak Bear in his Home W. Lord Smith 
The Mountain Sheep and its Range, George Bird Grinnell 
Preservation of the Wild Animals of No. America, Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Distribution of the Moose, 
The Creating of Game Refuges, 
The Temiskaming Moose, 

Two Trophies from India, - 


Arthur Erwin Brown 
James H. Kidder 


Madison Grant 
- Alden Sampson 
Paul J. Dashiell 


John H. Prentice 


“The bulk of the volume consists of interesting monographs on different kinds of big game 
and expeditions in quest of it. In five noteworthy chapters, James H. Kidder relates his adven- 
tures in shooting bears and giant moose in Alaska. It is a narrative to stir the pulses of a Nim- 
rod. The volume is full of interest for every devotee of the rifle and lover of the wilderness. It 
is well illustrated, the pictures in President Roosevelt's ehapter being especially interesting.” — 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


“‘This volume * * * is an evidence of the renewed activities of the Boone and Crockett 


Club, an organization of sportsmen banded together for the preservation of wild life in America 
which has already done useful service.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘*The volume is written in the interest of the Boone and Crockett Club, a body of some 
years existence, which devotes a good deal of energy to the preservation of our native animals. 
This work has been much needed of late. It has looked as if a good many of our larger native 
game would soon be extinct. Like many other reforms of recent years, the renewed interest in 
the matter of game preservation is due to the incentive and enthusiasm of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
—Minneapolis Times. 


“‘Every sportsman knows that the government must act quickly to save what is left of the 
big game from the fate of the buffalo, the antelope and at least two species of elk. The creation 
of national forest reserves as game refuges, seems the only solution feasible; nor will such legis- 
lation be wholly in the interest of a privileged class. It is often said in the West, that the East 
wants the West to save its game so that the East can come to shoot it. Facts given in this book 
seem to show that the proposed legislation will be decidedly to the benefit of the West, itself and 


of the poor man.” —Chicago Interocean. 
“American Big Game in Its Haunts” will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: George Bird 
Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 353 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted chiefly to the great 
game and outdoor life of Northern America; yet it does not confine itself 
to any one land, though it is first of all a book about America, its game and 


its people. The book is printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the 
club, on a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated, and bound in dark red 
Contents: The Labrad 
Thompson. An African Shooting Trip, by Wm. sage ag Sintamaskin, 
t . Bi i re 

Little Missourl’ by Chen R ature, by ird Grinnell. .On 

3 Family, J. C. Merrill; The Bear’s Disposi- 
tion, Theo. Roosevelt; Modern Bear Baity ay L. Stimson. The Adiron- 
the New York Zoological Society, by 


with a silver seme. 
brador Peninsula, by A. P. Low. Cherry, by Lewis S. 
C. Grant La Farge. Wolves and Wolf 
Geo. Bird Grinnell; A Sime Tie oosevelt. Bear Traits: A Berry Picker, 
Clay, Deer Law, by Win. { Cary canes ewfoundland Caribou Hunt, by 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York, 
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Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 





ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for 


EXPLORERS, CAMPERS and PROSPECTORS. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


314-316 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Send for 24--page Catalogue F. 





the antiquated 
housekeeping 


Your Wife Wouldw’t Stand for e325 


You ought not to try to get along with 
Ti 
ie tt 
Bate 
I Co 3s 


out-of-date campkeeping fit-outs. If you 

camp, camp right. For the things to 

— right with see the pages of our 

catalogue No. 18. You'll probably be 

sth surprised to find there so many wrinkles 

ae / for comfort under canvas. Then, too, our 

Wis 5 FISHING TACKLE is the right 

sort. You'll find it described in the same 

booklet. This is furnishing a heap of in- 
formation for nothing. Send for it. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS @ CO., 


Ss 
_— 








yp 119 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 
BRISTOL STEEL RODS Seti 5S 93:75 


loid wound handle, ly, 9 and 
10ft. Bait, 6%, 7%, sift. 


Split Bamboo Fly or Bait Rod, three-piece with 
extra tip, on wood form. Fly, 10ft. Bait, 8%ft, 
Postage on above rods 25c. extra, 


50c. 
Quadruple Jeweled Multiplying Reel, hard rubber 
and nickel, with nickel safety band, 80 yards, 


Sold b il onl {2 85 
CHAS. DISCH, 


318 Fulton St., = BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
. Write for Catalogue. 


EEP AHEAD 


in the race for the Public Confidence. We easily keep ahead 
by giving a good round dollar’s worth for every one 


aundred cents, 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

Our New Nickel-plated, all-metal, quadruple multiplying 
steel pinioned, casting reel. Holds 60 yards of line; perfectly 
smooth action. Mailed, postpaid, for $2.50. Fitted with 
screwoff, jeweled caps, each, $3.25. 








WE 


If this is not the best reel you ever saw for the money, we 
will cheerfully refund the amount remitted. 


Our 108-page Catalogue of Fishing Tackle, Baseball and 
Tennis Goods mailed free for the asking. 


RAWLINGS’ SPORTING GOODS CO., 





620 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. 
on receipt of price, $2.00. 


It was a happy thought that prompted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the 
'FoREsT AND STREAM reminiscences of his fishing companions. The chapters 
were received with a warm welcome at the beginning, and have been of sus- 
tained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a fishing comradeship with a num- 
ber of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the faculty of appre- 
ciating and making the most of those with whom he comes in contact in his 
angling experiences. A large share at least of the charm with which he has 
invested his characters must be found in his own personality, that touchstone 
to discover in others the entertaining qualities we have all so much enjoyed read- 
ing about. The “Men I Have Fished With” have been among the most popular 
series of papers ever presented to ForEST AND STREAM readers. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York, 





Sent postpaid 





HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224pp. Price, $1.50, 


This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps, kinks, wrinkles, 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachts- 
man, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman in 
all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it contains 
embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORE, 


€ 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. : 
























Small Mouth Black Bass is 
the gamiest fish that swims 


Ounce for ounce the 
“ BRISTOL ”’ is the 
gamiest Rod that swings. 


When a “Bristol” Rod 
and a Black Bass get to- 
gether, you may ima ine 
B) there’s going to be consid- 
erable excitement for the 
man behind the Rod. The 
** Bristol” is so limht and 
flexible, Mr. Bass thinks 

= he can walk right away 
with it, head. 
Prices reduced. ASK YOUR DEALER about it. Ask US for Catalog “‘F.” 


THE HORTON MFG. COMPANY, BRISTOL, CONN. 


“rare 
Don’ 
On { ef ef able, and _ especially so 
incamp. The best tent 
in the world is the best guarantee against dangers of this sort 
Our U. S. Standard Wall Tents are made from the best grades 
of canvas, strongly sewn, and fully and strongly roped. They 
are the best; don’t go into the woods without one. 





Pound for Pound the 















but the ‘ Bristol” always comes out a 








because it is uncomfort- Our 8x10, go7 F 
Catalogue contains 
cuts and descriptions 
and prices of 
everything the 
sportsman can use 
Send 6cents 
for it, it is 











Length Height of Height of 8-ounce 10-ounce 


and width. wall. Ridge. Duck. Duck. vorth a lot 
1x Tft. 3ft. Tit. $ 5.60 $6.54 

9x 9ft. 3ft. Tft. Gin. 7.68 8.96 

12x12ft. 3ft. 6in. Sft. 10.71 12 57 

14x14ft. 4ft. oft. 14 42 16 90 


Poles, ropes and tent pins included at these prices, 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 


EsTABLisHED 1869, 


No. 4 Warren St., - New York, 


prays’ LCL Bane Sleeping Bag 


T. C. PHELPS, 11 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


For the Sportsman's Wall 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of beautiful 
pictures. suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den 
f these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 


ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 


and The 
“Phelps” 





Also other Camp Comforts. 
Send stamp for catalog No, 1. 





Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 
Elk—Several figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Antelope—Several figures. Plate 9 x 14 on plate paper Ig x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures, Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


“wo other. artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 


&dmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are 


Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Plate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28, 
. 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube 
['wo will be sent for $5.00. 





The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored ph toyrapns 
which we now offer for the first time. These are 


The Goose Shooter—T wo photographs showing the gunner in his blind surrounded 
by decoys. 

Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 

No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recove 


his birds 
The Duck Hunters—The gunner tn the bow of a gunning float being p 
his companion up to ducks on the vater. 
ach of the-e prints is 6 x 8 ‘nches in size, mounted on a4 care +. y 
and all are bes:: ttully and natur lly colored by hand = ‘rice $. 0 eac 





PICTURES FRO? FOREST AND STRE41% 


A volume of 32 full page pi tures of popular subjects. similar t¢ thos: 
hristmas issue of + “ 

rintes On heavy coated pape = 

he same plate s tabi A 


hau 
serie 0 


FOREST AND 31 REAM PUpb, vu. 





vi 





FOREST anvD STREAM. 





Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHARLES LANCASTER 


Established 1826 at - 
151 New Bond St., W., London, transferred to 
larger and more convenient premises at 


I Pantos St,,Haymarbet.London,S.W England, 


(Awarded Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) 
Also Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment | to His Maj- 
esty the King of Sache. H. I. M. the E prea of 
yermany, i. R . Prince Christian, etc., 





Game and Pigeon Guns. Siege 
Tyigser Gunsa specialty. Ball and Shotguns. 

Art of Shooting,’ 6th and popular edition, 28. 6d. 
Postage, 6d. extra. Also of Forest and Stream, and at the 
Universal Exhibition, St. Louis. 


&% LANCASTER GUN 


Has stood for nearly a century without a peer for 
Stability, Shooting Qualities, Lines and Balance. Call 
and examine sample at 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


Sole U. S. Agents. 
2 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


GUNS, FISHING TACKLE. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
SPORTING GOODS. 
GUN REPAIRING. CATALOGUE. 


The SALEM G. LEVALLEY COMPANY, 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 
Canog Rince, Pa 


The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. HARLES Kinc, Gunsmith, 


Porest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’ way, N. Y 





] 
| 


63.00 

GUARANTEED all wool, seamless, 
elastic, close-fitting, but not binding, com- 
fortable and convenient. Designed espe- 
cially for duck shooters, trapshooters, etc., 
but suitable for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only in 
two colors—dead grass and Oxford gray. 
Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. 

THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 

523 Broadway, - New York. 








Famous the world over 
for purity. They never 


are kept six months before 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled. Be sure you have 
them in your camp, on 
the yacht, and on your 
j outing trips wherever you 
go. They are ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice. 








For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers, 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
9 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 





SHOOTING JACKET|22S8 


Guns, Revolvers, etc. 


Two Catalogues. 
FISHING TACKLE and 
SUMMER SPORTS 


GUN GOODS and WIN- 
TER SPORTS 


Either or both for the asking. 





FOR FALL ANGLING. 
New Black Bass Lures, Short Rods and Quadruple Reels for 
casting same, from $1.50 up. 


New Light Rods for Striped Bass and other salt water fishing. 
Many Novelties CALL AND SEE. 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. 


THOS. J. CONRCY, 


CTURER AND DEALER IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goads, 


28 


John Street, 
New York, 


We have everything in Guns, Fishing 
Tackle and Athletic Goods. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. LowEsT PRICES 








TXC 





Teas MARK. TARPOR, TUBA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. 
ESTABLISHED 1867, 
ou Sporting Goods Exclusively 
sexes E, VOM HOFE, [ne cos 
% ae oe Se 95-97 Fulton Street, N.Y, |WON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
4 oN a atte git DEALER IN HIGH GRADE a am gd ae 
90, wee ae we soxtes: FISHING TACKLE. CHICAOO, IL 
6 ew @ Send dcts. in stamps for 110-page illustrated catalogue. 


We have our own repair shop and do 
all repairs to guns and fishing tackle. 





A NEW PATENT FISHING REEL, 


By nade of hard sheet metal, with an automatic drag, spool 
3% inches diameter, holding 200 yards of line, winding 
fine as fast as a Mult. and has more power. The auto- 
matic drag, when fish is running, allows no slack line 
A good reel for the “ Fishing Banks.” Sold for $3.50. 


J. VOM HOFE, 


351 South 5th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DID rae BIG ONE GET AWAY? 


line and all? You reeled in too fast and lost him. 


witha Shipley “Gem” Handled Reel 


this is ‘impossible. You keep reeling in, and when 
fish puts on more strain than handle is set for he gets 
more line, and you save the bi; 
lighter tackle. Tension can 
playing the fish. 
Fresh Water Size (like cut) No. 524, steel pivot, quad- 
ruple a ng,rubber side plates, bound with nickle 
bands, gears bridged, price complete, $6.00 each. 
Salt Water Size, No. 251, 200yds., rubber side plates, 
double multiplying, steel pivots, gears bridged, price 
complete, - $7.50 each. 
We can attach this esis to any sail without altering the 
action of the reel in casting, or the action of click. ss 
size at $2.00, Salt water size $2.50. 

Send for catalogue. Money back if 

goods are not satisfactory. 


908 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE 20" CENTURY 


GUN Ol 


One * the only perfect 
sie ee = you can 
is. Espe- 


is used. Oils the ch * 
polishes the stock, and px ssitively 
prevents rust on the metal in any 


climate and any kind of weather, 
se before and after shooting. 


Wrie for free sample and booklet. 
COLE CO., 121 Wash- 
deaee on Y ife R'd.. New York City. 


ones, and can also use 
regulated even while 


e Eraskisetes “a 
isthe bzstobtainablelubricantand rust 
prevencive for guns and revolvers. 
Write for booklet 52H and sample. 
\ Joseph DixonCrucibieCo., JerseyCity,N.J. 





MALCOLM A. 


SHIPLEY, - 


WX DAD<D<D<D<BKD<BLD<D~TO 





“DIVINE” HAND-lADE RODS 


(1m STOCK AND TO ORDER.) 
Split Bamboo, Bethabara, Maltese, Greenhart, Dagma, Lancewood. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 67 State Street, Utica, N. Y. 


ex~2<30 





65 years on one spot making B $4 


but two things, viz., Reels 


and _ reputation, is our 
record. This one-idea-ness 
the Milam Reel’s preemi- 
nence in 1 ie angling world, BS 
Catalogue for the asking. 


NOTICE TO ANGLERS. 


The greatest invention for anglers to date is the Preserved Bait. 
They look as natural as if alive. Eyes as bright as diamonds; tougher 
than when alive; will keep indefinitely. 





Small Shiners for Trout, -  40c. per jar 
oa Size “ ore , - — . 
“ “ Pickere = i “ 
F for Bass, - - -—ae = ° Fly-Making 
Frogs f Ee for Trout, - 40c. - Fly Fishing and ly 
Crawfish - Bc for Trout, etc. 
Pork Rind Sorina Bass, Re a: perten With 
‘or! 
Sent by exprens. B Harrington Keene. i 
ii we the actual material for making flies of 
IMPORTED SCOTCH TROUT FLIES. every variety. Illustrated. Cloth, 160 


ages. Price, $1.50. The matter of the 
book embraces everything which the fly- 
fisherman wants to know about 
senses of fish, practical fly-fishing, cast- 
ing and fly-making; with list of standard 
flies and their dressings; the feathers, 
silk and other material used in fly-ma- 
king; there are samples of all, attached 
to blank sheets like pictures by way of 
illustration. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 

346 Broadway, New York. 


If you want to catch trout with flies, send 75c. for 1 dozen assorted 
10, 12, 14 hooks—those are the killers. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Special List No.8. Greatest bargains 
emg ever offered in fishing tackle. 


J. F. MARSTERS, - 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE COMPLETE SPORTSMAN. 


By HOWLAND GASPER. 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, 377 pages, 17 illustrations. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 
Leaders, Minnow Gangs and Flies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. NEW YORK 
FISHING RODS, yew thing “Tackles Real, Fish’ Hooks, ‘Sik’ W of all e oete 


Anglers send 4 cts. in stamps for large ae Fi es se Rrtificial every for op. 


A Full Line of Fly-Tiers’ and Rod-Makers’ Supplies. 
ce with Dealers solicited for Trade Prices. 


Corresponden 
CHARLES PLATH & SON 62 Fulton St. New York. 











“Your face 1s 
your fortune.”’ 
Guard it by using 
Williams’ Shavy- 
ing Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where. TheJ. B. Williams Co. ,Glastonbury,Conn, 


REELS and TACKLE, Snelied Hooks, 








